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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDinON. 



The work now laid before the public originated in in- 
dignation at the shallow and false criticism of the peri- 
odicals of the day on the works of the great living artist 
to whom it principally refers. It was intended to be a 
short pamphlet, reprobating the matter and style of 
those critiques, and pointing out their perilous ten- 
dency, as guides of public feeling. But, as point after 
point presented itself for demonstration, I found myself 
compelled to amplify what was at first a letter to the 
Editor of a Review, into something very like a treatise 
on art, to which I was obliged to give the more consist- 
ency and completeness, because it advocated opinions 
which, to the ordinary connoisseur, will sound heretical. 
I now scarcely know whether I should annoimce it is an 
Essay on Landscape Painting, and apologize for its fre- 
quent reference to the works of a particular master ; or, 
announcing it as a critique on particular works, apologize 
for its lengthy discussion of general principles. But of 
whatever character the work may be considered, the mo- 
tives which led me to undertake it must not be mis- 
taken. No zeal for the reputation of any individual, no 
personal feeling of any kind, has the slightest weight or 
influence with me. The reputation of the great artist to 
whose works I have chiefly referred, is established on 
too legitimate grounds among all whose admiration is 
honorable, to be in any way affected by the ignorant sar- 
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casms of pretension and affectation. But when public 
taste seems plunging deeper and deeper into degrada- 
tion day by day, and when the press universally exei-ts 
such power as it possesses to direct the feeling of the 
nation more completely to all that is theatrical, affected, 
and false in art ; while it vents its ribald buffooneries on 
the most exalted truth, and the highest ideal of land- 
scape, that this or any other age has ever witnessed, it 
becomes the imperative duty of all who have any per- 
ception or knowledge of what is really great in art, and 
any desire for its advancement in England, to come fear- 
lessly forward, regardless of such individual interests as 
are likely to be injured by the knowledge of what is 
good and right, to declare and demonstrate, wherever 
they exist, the essence and the authority of the Beautifid 
and the True. 

Whatever may seem invidious or partial in the execu- 
tion of my task is dependent not so much on the tenor 
of the work, as on its incompleteness. I have not en- 
tered into systematic criticism of all the painters of 
the present day ; but I have illustrated each particular 
excellence and truth of oxi by the works in which it ex- 
ists in the highest degree, resting satisfied that if it be 
once rightly felt and enjoyed in these, it will be discov- 
ered and appreciated wherever it exists in others. And 
although I have never suppressed any conviction of the 
superiority of one artist over another, which I believed 
to be grounded on truth, and necessary to the imder- 
standing of truth, I have been cautious never to under- 
mine positive rank, while I disputed relative rank. My 
uniform desire and aim have been, not that the present 
favorite should be admired less, but that the neglected 
master should be admired more. And I know that an 
increased perception and sense of tmth iind beauty, 
though it may interfere with our estimate of the com- 
parative rank of painters, will invariably tend to in- 
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crease oiir admiration of all who ai*e really great ; and 
he who now places Stanfield and Callcott above Turner, 
will admire Stanfield and Callcott more than he does 
now, when he has learned to place Turner far above 
them both. 

In three instances only have I spoken in direct depre- 
ciation of the works of living" artists, and these are all 
cases in which the reputation is so firm and extended, 
as to suflFcr little injury from the opinion of an individ- 
ual, and where the blame has been warranted and de- 
ser\^ed by the desecration of the highest i>owers. 

Of the old masters I have spoken with far greater 
freedom ; but let it be remembered that only a i^ortion 
of the work is now presented to the public, and it must 
not be supposed, because in that particular i^oi^tion, and 
with reference to i^articular excellencies, I have spoken 
in constant depreciation, that I have no feeling of other 
excellencies of which cognizance can only be taken in 
futui'e i)arts of the work. Let me not be understood to 
mean more than I have said, nor bo mjulo responsible 
for conclusions when I have only stated facts. I have 
said that the old masters did not give the truth of Nat- 
ure; if the reader chooses, thence, to infer that they 
were not masters at all, it is his conclusion, not mine. 

TVTiatever I have asserted throughout the work, I have 
endeavored to ground altogether on demonstrations 
which must stand or fall by their own strength, and 
which ought to involve no more reference to autliority 
or character than a demonstration in Euclid. Yet it is 
proper for the public to know, that the WTiter is no 
mere theorist, but has been devoted from his youth to 
the laborious study of prac^tical art. 

Whatever has been generally affirmed of the old 
schools of landscape-painting is founded on familiar 
acquaintance with every imi)oi-taiit work of art, from 
Antwerp to Naples. But it would bii useless, where 
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close and immediate comparison with works in our own 
Academy is desirable, to refer to the details of pictures 
at Bome or Munich; and it would be impossible to 
speak at once with just feeling, as regarded the pos- 
sessor, and just freedom, as regarded the public, of i^ict- 
ures in private galleries. Whatever particular refer- 
ences have been made for illustration, have been there- 
fore confined, as far as was in my power, to works in the 
National and Dulwich Galleries. 

Finally, I have to apologize for the imperfection of a 
work which I could have wished not to have executed, 
but with years of reflection and revisal. It is owing to 
my sense of the necessity of such revisal, that only a 
portion of the work is now presented to the public ; but 
that portion is both complete in itself, and is more i)e- 
culiarly directed against the crying evil which called 
for instant remedy. Whether I ever completely fulfil 
my intention, will partly depend upon the spiiit in 
which the present volume is received. If it be attrib- 
uted to an invidious spirit, or a desire for the advance- 
ment of individual interests, I could hope to effect little 
good by farther effort. If, on the contrary, its real feel- 
ing and intention be understood, I shall shrink from no 
labor in the execution of a task which may tend, how- 
ever feebly, to the advancement of the cause of real art 
in England, and to the honor of those great living Mas- 
ters whom we now neglect or malign, to pour our flat- 
tery into the ear of Death, and exalt, with vain acclama- 
tion, the names of those who neither demand our praise, 
nor regard our gratitude. 

The Author. 
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It is allowed by the most able writers on naval and 
military' tactics, that although the attack by successive 
divisions absolutely requires in the attacking paiiy such 
an inherent superiority in quality of force, and such con- 
sciousness of that superiority, as may enable his front 
columns, or his leading ships, to support themselves for 
a considerable period against ovenvhelming numbers ; it 
yet insui'es, if maintained with constancy, the most total 
ruin of the opposing force. Con\dnced of the truth, and 
therefore assured of the ultimate prevalence and x'ictor}'' 
of the principles which I have advocated, and equally 
confident that the strength of the cause must give weight 
to the strokes of even the weakest of its defendei's, I 
permitted myself to yield to a somewhat hasty and hot- 
headed desire of being, at whatever risk, in the thick of 
the fire, and began the contest with a part, and that the 
weakest and least considerable x>art, of the forces at my 
disposal. And I now find the volume thus boldly laid 
before the public in a position much resembling that of 
the lloyal Sovereign at Trafalgar, recei^-ing, uusup- 
lioi-ted, the broadsides of half the enemy's fleet, while 
unforeseen circumstances have hithei'to i3revented, and 
must yet for a time prevent, my heavier ships of the line 
from taking any paii; in the action. I watched the first 
moments of the struggle \vith some anxiety for the soli- 
tary vessel, — an anxiety which I have now ceased to feel, 
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— for the flag of truth waves brightly through the smoke 
of the battle, and my antagonists, wholly intent on the 
destniction of the leading ship, have lost their position 
and exposed themselves in defenceless disorder to the 
attack of the follo^^ing columns. 

If, however, I have had no reason to regret my hasty 
advance, as far as regards the ultimate issue of the strug- 
gle, I have yet foimd it to occasion much misconception 
of the chanicter, and some diminution of the influence, 
of the present essay. For though the work has been re- 
ceived as only in sanguine moments I had ventured to 
hope, though I have had the pleasure of knowing that 
in many instances its principles have carried with them 
a strength of conviction amounting to a demonstration 
of their tnith, Jind that, even where it has had no other 
•influence, it has excited interest, suggested inquiry, and 
prompted to a just iind frank compaiison of Ai*t \vith 
Nature ; yet this effect would have been greater still, 
had not the work been supposed, as it seems to have 
been by many retulers, a completed treatise, containing a 
systematized statement of the whole of my views on the 
subject of modem art. Considered as such, it surprises 
me that the book should have received the slightest 
attention. For what respect could be due to a wiiter 
who pretended to criticise and classify the works of the 
gi'eat paintere of landscape, without developing, or even 
alluding to, one single principle of the beautiful or sub- 
lime ? So far from being a completed essay, it is little 
more than the introduction to the mass of evidence and 
illustration which I have yet to bring forward ; it treats 
of nothing but the initiatory steps of art, states nothing 
but the elementary rales of criticism, touches only on 
merits attainable by accuracy of eye and fidelity of hand, 
iind leaves for future consideration every one of the 
eclectic qualities of pictures, all of good that is prompted 
by feeling, and of great that is guided by judgment ; 
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and its function and scope should the less have been 
mistaken, because I have not only most carefully ar- 
ranged the subject in its commencement, but have given 
frequent references throughout to the essays by which 
it is intended to be succeeded, in which I shall endeavor 
to point out the signification and the value of those phe- 
nomena of external nature which I have been hitheiio 
compelled to describe without reference either to their 
inherent beauty, or to the lessons which may be derived 
from them. 

Yet, to prevent such misconception in future, I may 
perhaps be excused for occupying the reader's time with 
a fuller statement of the feelings with which the work 
was undertaken, of its general plan, and of the conclu- 
sions and positions which I hope to be able finally to 
deduce and maintain. 

Nothing, perhaps, bears on the face of it more appear- 
ance of folly, ignorance, and impeiiinence, than any at- 
tempt to diminish the honor of those to whom. the assent 
of many generations has tissigned a throne ; for the truly 
great of later times have, almost \vithout exception, 
fostered in others the veneration of depai-ted i^ower 
which they felt themselves, satisfied in all humility to 
take their seat at the feet of those whose honor is bright- 
ened by the hoariness of time, and to wait for the period 
wlien the lustre of many departed days may accumulate 
on their own heads, in the radiance which culminates 
as it recedes. The envious and incomi)etent have usu- 
ally been the leaders of attack, content if, like the foul- 
ness of the earth, they may attract to themselves ncjtice 
by their noisomeness, or, like its insects, exalt them- 
selves by virulence into visibility. While, however, the 
envy of the vicious, and the insolence of the ignorant, 
are occasionally shown in their nakedness hyfulih efforts 
to degrade the dead, it is worthy of consideration whether 
they may not more frequently escape detection in fiiic- 
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cessful efforts to de«rrade the living, — whether the very 
same malice may not be ^•atified, the very same incom- 
petence demonstrated in the unjust lowering of present 
greatness, jmd the unjust exjiltation of a iierished power, 
as, if exeiied and manifested in a less safe direction, 
would have classed the critic with Noro and Oiiligula, 
\iith Zoilus and PeiTault. Be it remembered, that the 
spirit of detraction is detected only when imsuccessful, 
and receives least punishment where it effects the great- 
est injury ; and it cannot but bo felt that there is as 
much danger that the rising of new stars should be con- 
cealed by the mists which are unseen, as that those 
throned in heaven should be darkened by the clouds 
which are visible. 

There is, I fear, so much malice in the hearts of most 
men, that they are chiefly jealous of that praise which 
can give the greatest pleasure, and are then most liberal 
of eulogium when it can no longer be enjoyed. They 
grudge not the whiteness of the se])ulchre, because by 
no honor they can bestow upon it can the senseless 
cori)se be rendered tin object of en^y ; but they ai'e nig- 
gardly of the reputation which contributes to happiness, 
or advances to fortune. They are glad to obtain credit 
for generosity and humility by exalting those who arc^ 
beyond the reach of praise, and thus to escape the more 
]Dainful necessity of doing homage to a living rival. 
They ai'e rejoiced to set up a standard of imaginary ex- 
celhmce, which may enable them, by insisting on the 
inferiority of a contemi)orary work to the things that 
have been, to withdi-aw the attention from its superiority^ 
to the things that are. The same undercuiTent of jeal- 
ousy operates in our reception of animadvei-sion. Men 
have commonly more pleasure in the criticism which 
hurts than in that which is innocuous, and are more tol- 
erant of the severity wliich ])reaks hearts and ruins for- 
tunes, than of that which falls impotently on the grave. 
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And thus well says the good and deep-minded Bichard 
Hooker : " To the best and wisest, while they live, the 
world is continually a ifroward opposite ; and a curious 
observer of their defects and imperfections, their virtues 
afterwards it as much admireth. And for this cause, 
many times that which deserveth admiration would 
hardly be able to find favor, if they which propose it 
were not content to profess themselves therein scholars 
and followers of the ancient. For the world will not 
endure to hear that we are wiser than any have been 
which went before." — Book v. ch. vii. 3. He, therefore, 
who would maintain the cause of contemporary excel- 
lence against that of elder time, must have almost every 
class of men aiTayed against him. Tlie generous, be- 
cause they would not find matter of accusation against 
established dignities ; the en^dous, because they like not 
the sound of a living man's praise ; the wise, because 
they prefer the opinion of centuries to that of days ; iind 
the foolish, because they are incapable of forming an 
opinion of their own. Obloquy so universal is not 
lightly to be risked, and the few who make an eflfort to 
stem the torrent, as it is made commonly in favor of 
their own works, deserve the contempt which is their 
only reward. Nor is this to be regretted, in its influence 
on the progress and preservation of things technical and 
communicable. Bespect for the ancients is the salvation 
of art, though it sometimes blinds us to its ends. It in- 
creases the power of the i^ainter, though it diminishes 
his libeii;y ; and if it bo sometimes an encumbrance to 
the essays of invention, it is oftener a protection from 
the consequences of audacity. The whole system and 
discipline of art, the collected results of the experience 
of ages, might, but for the fixed authority of antiquity, be 
swept away by the rage of fashion, or lost in the glare of 
novelty ; and the knowledge which it had taken centuries 
to accumulate, the principles which mighty minds had ar- 
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rived at only in dying", might be overthrown by the fren- 
zy of a faction, and abandoned in the insolence of an hour. 

Neither, in its general application, is the persuasion 
of the superiority of former works less just than useful. 
The greater number of them are, and must be, immeas- 
urably nobler than any of the results of present effort, 
because that which is best of the productions of four 
thousand years must necessarily be, in its accumulation, 
beyond all rivalry from the works of any given genera- 
tion ; but it should always be remembered that it is im- 
probable that many, and impossible that all, of such 
works, though the greatest yet produced, should ap- 
proach abstract perfection ; that there is certainly some- 
thing left for us to carry farther, or complete ; that any 
given generation has just the same chance of producing 
some individual mind of first-rate calibre, as any of its 
predecessors ; and that if such a mind should arise, the 
chances are, that with the assistance of experience and 
example, it would, in its particular and chosen path, do 
greater things than had been before done. 

We must tlierefore be cautious not to lose sight of the 
real use of what has been left us by antiquity, nor to 
take that for a model of perfection which is, in many 
cases, only a guide to it. The picture which is looked to 
for an interpretation of nature is invaluable, but the 
picture which is taken as a substitute for nature, had 
better be burned ; and the young artist, while he should 
shrink with horror from the iconoclast who would tear 
from him every landmark and light which has been be- 
queathed him by the ancients, and leave him in a liber- 
ated childhood, may be equally certain of being be- 
trayed by those who would give him the power and the 
knowledge of past time, and then fetter his strength 
from all advance, and bend his eyes backward on a beaten 
X^ath — who would thnist canvass between him and the 
sky, and tradition between him and God. 
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And such conventional teaching is the more to bo 
dreaded, because all that is highest in art, all that is crea- 
tive and imaginative, is formed and created by every 
great master for himself, and cannot be repeated or imi- 
tated by others. We judge of the excellence of a rising 
writer, not so much by the resemblance of his works to 
what has been done before, as by their difference from it ; 
and while we advise him, in his first trials of strength, to set 
certain models before him with resi)ect to inferior points, 
— one for versification, another for arrangement, another 
for treatment, — we yet admit not his greatness until he 
has broken away from all his models, and struck forth 
versification, arrangement, and treatment of his o^vn. 

Three points, therefore, I would especially insist upon 
as necessary to be kept in mind in all criticism of mod- 
em art. First, that there are few, very few of even the 
best productions of antiquity, which are not visibly and 
palpably imperfect in some kind or way, and conceivably 
improvable by farther study ; that every nation, perhaps 
every generation, has in all probability some peculiar 
gift, some particular character of mind, enal)ling it to do 
something different from, or something in some sort 
better than what has been before done ; and that there- 
fore, unless art be a trick,, or a manufacture, of which the 
secrets are lost, the greatest minds of existing nations, 
if exerted with the same industry, passion, and honest 
aim as those of past time, have a chance in their partic- 
ular walk of doing something as great, or, taking the 
advantage of former example into account, even gi-eater 
and better. It is difficult to conceive by what laws of 
logic some of the reviewers of the following Essay have 
construed its first sentence into a denial of this i^rin- 
ciple, — a denial such as their own conventional and 
shallow criticism of modem works invariably implies. I 
have said that " nothing has been for centuries conse- 
crated by public admiration without possessing in a 
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high degree some species of sterling" excellence." Does 
it thence follow that it possesses in the highest degree 
evet^y species of sterling excellence ! " Yet thus," says 
the sapient reviewer, " he admits the fact against which 
he mainly argues, — namely, the superiority of these time- 
honored productions." As if the possession of an ab- 
stract excellence of some kind necessarily implied the 
possession of an incomparable excellence of every kind! 
There are few works of man so perfect as to admit of no 
conception of their being excelled,* — there are thousands 
which have been for centuries, and will be for centuries 
more, consecrated by public admiration, which are yet 
imperfect in many respects, and have been excelled, 
and may be excelled again. Do my opponents mean to 
asseii; that nothing good can ever be bettered, and that 
what is best of past time is necessarily best of all time ? 
Penigino, I suppose, possessed some species of sterling 
excellence, but Perugino was excelled by Raffaelle ; and 
so, Claude possesses some species of sterling excellence, 
but it follows not that ho may not be excelled by Turner. 
The second point on which I would insist is that if a 
mind wetr, to arise of such power as to be capable of 
equalling or excelling some of the greatest works of past 
ages, the productions of such a mind would, in all prob- 
ability, be totally diflferent in manner and matter from 
all former pro<luctions; for the more powerful the intel- 
lect, the less will its works resemble those of other men, 
whether predecessors or contemi^oraries. Instead of 
reasoning, therefore, as we commonly do, in matters of 
ai^t, that because such and such a work does not resemble 
that which has hitherto been a canon, therefore it miist 

* One or two fragments of Greek sculpture, the works of Michael 
Angelo, considered with reference to their general conception and 
power, and the Madonna di St. Sisto, are all that I should myself put 
into such a category, not that even these are without defect, but their 
defects are such as mortality could never hope to rectify. 
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be inferior and wrong in principle ; let us rather admit 
tliat there is in its very dissimilarity an increased chance 
of its being itself a new, and perhaps, a higher canon. If 
any production of modern art can be shown to have the 
authority of nature on its side, and to be based on eter- 
nal truths, it is all so much more in its favor, so much 
farther proof of its power, that it is totally different from 
all that have been before seen.* 

The third point on which I would insist, is that if such 
a mind were to arise, it would necessarily divide the 
world of criticism into two factions ; the one, necessarily 
the largest and loudest, composed of men incapable of 
judging except by precedent, ignorant of general truth, 
and acquainted only with such particular truths as may 
have been illustrated or pointed out to them by former 
works, which class would of course be violent in vituper- 
ation, and increase in animosity as the master departed 
farther from their particular and preconceived canons of 
right, — thus wounding their vanity by impugning their 
judgment ; the other, necessarily narrow of number, com- 
posed of men of general knowledge and unbiassed habits 
of thought, who would recognize in the work of the dar- 
ing innovator a record and illustration of facts before un- 
seized, who would justly and candidly estimate the value 
of the truths so rendered, and would increase in fervor 

* This principle is dangerous, but not the less true, and necessary to 
be kept in mind. There is scarcely any truth which does not admit of 
being wrested to purposes of evil, and we must not deny the desirable- 
ness of originality, because men may en* in seeking for it, or because a 
pretence to it may be made, by presumption, a cloak for its incompe- 
tence. Nevertheless, originality is never to be sought for its own sake 
—otherwise it will be mere aberration — it should arise naturally out 
of hard, independent study of nature ; and it should be remembered 
that in many things technical, it is impossible to alter without being 
inferior, for therein, as says Spencer, *• Truth is one, and right is ever 
one ;" but wrongs are various and multitudinous. ** Vice," says By- 
ron, in Marino Faliero, " must have variety ; but Virtue stands like 
the sun, and all which rolls around drinks life from her aspect." 
2 
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of admiration as the masttfr strode farther and deeper, and 
more daringly into dominioiis before iinsearched or un- 
known ; yet (Uminishiu^ in multitude as tliey increased 
in enthuaiaam : for by how much their leader became 
more impatient in his step — more impetuous in his suc- 
cess — more exalting in his research, by so much must 
the number capable of following him become narrower, 
until at last, supposing him never to jtause in his ad- 
vance, he might be left in the very culminating moment 
of bis consummate achievement, with but a faithful few 
by his aide, his former disciples fallen away, his former 
enemies doubled in numbers and virulence, and the evi- 
dence of his supremacy only to be wTougbt out by the 
devotion of men's lives to the earnest study of the new 
truths he had discovered and recorded. 

Such a mind has ariseii in our days. It has gone on 
from strength to strength, laying open fiehla of conquest 
pecnliar to itself. It has occasioned such schism in the 
schools of criticism as was beforehand to be expected, and 
it is now at the zenith of its power, and, coiisequsnlly, in 
the last phase of declining popularity. 

This I know, and can prove. No man, says Southey, 
was ever yet convinced of any momentous truth without 
feeling in himself the power, as well as the desire of 
communicating it. In asserting and demonstrating the 
supremacy of this great master, I shall Ixith do immedi- 
ate senice to the cause of right art, and shall be able to 
illustrate many principles of landscape painting which 
ai'e of general application, and have hitherto been unac- 
knowledged. 

For anything like immediate effect on the public mind, 
I do not hope. "We mistake men's diseases," saya 
Richard Baxter, " when we think there ueedeth nothing 
to cui'e them of theb- errors but the evidence of tmth. 
Alas ! there axo many distempers of mind to be removed 
before they receive that evidence." Nevertheless, when 
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it is folly laid before them, my duty will'be done. Con- 
viction will foUow in due time. 

I do not consider myself as in any way addressing, 
or having to do with, the ordinary critics of the press. 
Their writings are not the guide, but the expression, of 
public opinion. A writer for a newspaper naturally and 
necessarily endeavors to meet, as nearly as he can, the 
feelings of the majority of his readers ; his bread de- 
pends on his doing so. Precluded by the nature of his 
occupations from gaining any knowledge of art, he is 
sure that he can gain credit for it by expressing the 
opinions of his readers. He mocks the picture which 
the public pass, and bespatters with praise the canvas 
which a crowd concealed from him. 

Writers like the present critic of Blackwood's Maga- 
azine * deserve more respect — the respect due to honest, 
hopeless, helpless imbecility. There is something ex- 
alted in the innocence of their f eeble-mindedness : one 
cannot suspect them of partiality, for it implies feeling; 
nor of prejudice, for it implies some previous ac- 
quaintance with their subject. I do not know that even 
in this age of charlatanry, I could point to a more 
barefaced instance of imposture on the simplicity of the 
public, than the insertion of these pieces of criticism in a 
respectable periodical. We are not insulted with opin- 

* It is with regret that, in a work of this nature, I take notice of 
criticisms, which, after all, are merely intended to amuse the careless 
reader, and be forgotten as soon as read ; but I do so in compliance 
with wishes expressed to me since the publication of this work, by per- 
sons who have the interests of art deeply at heart, and who, I find, 
attach more importance to the matter than I should have been dis- 
posed to do. I have, therefore, marked two or three passages which 
may enable the public to judge for themselves of the quality of these 
critiques; and this I think a matter of justice to those who might 
otherwise have been led astray by them— more than this I cannot con- 
sent to do. I should have but a hound's office if I had to tear the ta- 
bard from every Rouge Sanglier of the arts — with bell and bauble to 
back him. 
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ions on music from persons ignorant of its notes; nor 
with treatises on philology by persons unacquainted 
with the alphabet ; but here is page after page of criti- 
cism, which one may read from end to end, looking for 
something which the \^Titer knows, and finding nothing. 
Not his own language, for he has to look in his diction- 
ary, by his own confession, for a word * occurring in one 
of the most important chapters of his Bible; not the 
commonest traditions of the schools, for he does not know 
why Poussin was called " learned ; " f i^^^ *be most sim- 
ple canons of art, for he prefers Lee to Gainsborough ; J 

♦ Chrysoprase (Vide No. for October. 1842, p. 502). 

t Every school-boy knows that this epithet was given to Poussin in 
allusion to the profound classical knowledge of the painter. The re- 
viewer, however (September, 1841), informs us that the expression 
refers to his skill in ** Composition." 

t Critique on Royal Academy, 1842. *'He" (Mr. Lee) '* often re- 
minds us of Gainsborough's best manner; but he is superior to him. 
always in subject, composition, and variety."— Shade of Gainsborough! 
— deep-thoughted, solemn Gainsborough — forgive us for re-writing 
this sentence ; we do so to gibbet its perpetrator forever, — and leave 
him swinging in the winds of the Fool's Paradise. It is with great pain 
that I ever speak with severity of the works of living masters, espe- 
cially when, like ^Ir. Lee's, they are well-intentioned, simple, free 
from affectation or imitation, and evidently painted with constant 
reference to nature. But I believe that these qualities will always se- 
cure him that admiration which he deserves — that there will be many 
unsophisticated and honest minds always ready to follow his guid- 
ance, and answer his efforts with delight ; and therefore, that I need 
not fear to point out in him the want of those technical qualities 
which are more especially the object of an artist's admiration. 
Gainsborough's power of color (it is mentioned by Sir Joshua as his 
peculiar gift) is capable of taking rank beside that of Rubens ; he is 
the purest colorist — Sir Joshua himself not excepted^K)f the whole 
English school ; with him, in fact, the art of painting did in great 
part die, and exists not now in Europe. Evidence enough will be 
seen in the following pages of my devoted admiration of Turner ; but 
I hesitate not to say, that in management and quality of single and 
particular tint, in the purely technical part of painting, Turner is a 
child of Gainsborough. Now, Mr. Lee never aims at color ; he does 
not make it his object in the slightest degree — the spring green of 
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not the most ordinary facts of nature, for we find him 
puzzled by the epithet " silver," arS applied to the orange 
blossom, — evidently never having seen anything silvery 
about an orange in his life, except a spoon. Nay, he 
leaves us not to conjecture his calibre from internal evi- 
dence ; he candidly tells us (Oct. 1842) that he has been 
studying trees only for the last week, and bases his criti- 
cal remarks chiefly on his practical experience of birch. 
More disinterested than our friend Sancho, he would 
disenchant the public from the magic of Turner by vir- 
tue of his own flagellation ; Xanthias-like, he would rob 

vegetation is all that be desires ; and it would be about as rational to 
compare his works with studied pieces of coloring, as the modulation 
of the Calabrian pipe to the harmony of a full orchestra. Gainsbor- 
ough's hand is as light as the sweep of a cloud — as swift as the flash 
of a sunbeam ; Lee's execution is feeble and spotty. Gainsborough's 
masses are as broad as the first division in heaven of light from dark- 
ness ; Lee's (perhaps necessarily, considering the effects of flickering 
sunlight at which he aims) are as fragmentary as his leaves, and as 
numerous. Gainsborough's forms are grand, simple, and ideal : Lee's 
are small, confused, and unselected. Gainsborough never loses sight 
of his picture as a whole ; Lee is but too apt to be shackled by its 
parts. In a word, Gainsborough is an immortal painter ; and Lee, 
though on the right road, is yet in the early stages of his art ; and the 
man who could imagine any resemblance or point of comparison be- 
tween them, is not only a novice in art, but has not capacity ever 
to be anything more. He may be pardoned for not comprehending 
Turner, for long preparation and discipline are necessary before the 
abstract and profound philosophy of that artist can be met ; but Gains- 
borough's excellence is based on principles of art long acknowledged, 
and facts of nature universally apparent ; and I insist more particu- 
larly on the reviewer's want of feeling for his works, because it 
proves a truth of which the public ought especially to be assured that 
those who lavish abuse on the great men of modern times, are equally 
incapable of perceiving the real excellence of established canons, are 
ignorant of the commonest and most acknowledged principia of the 
art, blind to the most palpable and comprehensible of its beauties, in- 
capable of distinguishing, if left to themselves, a master's work from 
the vilest school copy, and founding their applause of those great 
works which they praise, either in pure hypocrisy, or in admiration 
of their defects. 
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his master of iutmortality by his own powers of endur- 
ance. What is Christopher North about t Does he re- 
ceive his critiquen from Etou or Harrow — based on 
the experience of a, week's birds '-nesting- and its conse- 
qneuees ? How low mast art and its interests sink, when 
the public mind is inatlequate to the detection of this 
efirontery of iueapaeity! In all kindness to Moga, we 
warn her, that, thougrh the nature of this work precludes 
us from devotingr space to the exposure, there may come 
a time when the public shall be themselves able to dis- 
tinguish ribaldry from reasoning, and may require some 
better and higher qualifications in their critics of art, 
than the expenence of a schoolboy, and the capacities 
of a biiffoon. 

It is not, however, merely to vindicate the reputation 
of those whom writers like these defame, which would 
but be to anticipate by a few years the natural and in- 
evitable reaction of the public mind, that I am devoting 
years of labor to the development of the principles on 
which the great productions of recent art are based. I 
have a higher end in view — one which may, I think, 
justify me, not only in the sacrifice of my own time, but 
in calling on my readers to follow me through an inves- 
tigation far more laborioiis than could be adequately re- 
warded by mere insight into the merits of a particular 
master, or the spirit of a particular a^e. 

It is a question which, in spite of the claims of Paint- 
ing to be called the Sister of Poetry, appears to me to 
admit of considerable doubt, whether art has ever, except 
in its eai-liest and rudest stages, possessed anything like 
efficient moral influence on mankind. Better the state of 
Rome when "magnonira ortificum frangebat pocula 
miles, ut phaleris gauderet equus," than when her walls 
flashed with the marble and the gold, "nee cessabat 
Inxuria id agere, ut (piam phirimnm incendiis perdat." 
Better the state of religion in Italy, before Giotto had 
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broken on one barbarism of the Byzantine schools, than 
when the painter of the Last Judgment, and the sculptor 
of the Perseus, sat revelling side by side. It appears to 
me that a rude symbol is oftener more efficient than a 
refined one in touching the heart, and that as pictures 
rise in rank as works of art, they are regarded with less 
devotion and more curiosity. 

But, however this may be, and whatever influence we 
may be disposed to admit in the great works of sacred 
art, no doubt can, I think, be reasonably entertained as 
to the utter inutility of all that has been hitherto accom- 
plished by the painters of landscape. No moral end has 
been answered, no permanent good effected, by any of 
their works. They may have amused the intellect, or 
exercised the ingenuity, but they never have spoken to 
the heart. Landscape art has never taught us one deep 
or holy lesson ; it has not recorded that which is fleet- 
ing, nor penetrated that which was hidden, nor inter- 
preted that which was obscure ; it has never made us feel 
the wonder, nor the power, nor the glory, of the universe ; 
it has not prompted to devotion, nor touched with awe ; 
its power to move and exalt the heart has been fatally 
abused, and perished in the abusing. That which ought 
to have been a witness to the omnipotence of God, has 
become an exhibition of the dexterity of man, and that 
which should have lifted our thoughts to the throne of 
the Deity, has encumbered them with the inventions of 
his creatures. 

If we stand for a little time before any of the more 
celebrated works of landscape, listening to the comments 
of the passers-by, we shall hear numberless expressions 
relating to the skill of the artist, but very few relating 
to the perfection of nature. Hundreds will be voluble 
in admiration, for one who will be silent in delight. 
Multitudes will laud the composition, and depart with 
the praise of Claude on their lips, — not one will feel as if 
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it were no composition, and depart with the praise of 
God in his heart. 

These are the signs of a debased, mistaken, and false 
school of painting. The skill of the artist, and the per- 
fection of his art, are never proved until both are forgot- 
ten. The artist has done nothing till he has concealed 
himself, — the art is imperfect which is visible, — the feel- 
ings are but feebly touched, if they permit us to reason 
on the methods of their excitement. In the reading of 
a great poem, in the hearing of a noble oration, it is the 
subject of the writer, and not his skill, — his passion, not 
his power, on which our minds are fixed. We see as he 
sees, but we see not him. We become part of him, feel 
with him, judge, behold with him; but we think of him 
as little as of ourselves. Do we think of -Slschylus while 
we wait on the silence of Cassandra,* or of Shakspeare, 
while we listen to the wailing of Lear 1 Not so. The 
power of the masters is sho\^Ti by their self-annihilation. 
It is commensurate with the degree in which they them- 
selves appear not in their work. The harp of the 
minstrel is untruly touched, if his own glory is all that it 
records. Every great writer may be at once known by 
his guiding the mind far from himself, to the beauty 
which is not of his creation, and the knowledge which is 
past his finding out. 

And must it ever be otherwise with painting, for other- 
wise it has ever been. Her subjects have been regarded 

♦ There is a fine touch in the Frogs in Aristophanes, alluding 
probably to this part of the Agamemnon. ** 'Eycl; 8* %x°^^v "^ arwiHi Kcd 
fit toCt' frtpwtv oIk Ijrrov ij yvv 6i AoXoCktci." The same remark might 
be well applied to the seemingly vacant or incomprehensible portions 
of Turner's canvas. In their mysterious and intense fire, there is 
much correspondence between the mind of JEschylus and that of our 
great painter. They share at least one thing in common — unpopular- 
ity. 'O Ihi/ios av€^a Kpiartv iroiuv BA. h r&v wmvovpywv ; AI. yri Ai. of'pdyiop 
y* Ztrov, EA. /licr' Ai<rx^^v V ovk ^aray crcpot avfifiaxot A I. oKlyov rh 
Xpri<rr6v irriy. 
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as mere themes on which the artist's power is to be dis- 
played ; and that power, be it of imitation, composition, 
idealization, or of whatever other kind, is the chief object 
of the spectator's observation. It is man and his fancies, 
man and his trickeries, man and his inventions, — poor, 
paltry, weak, self-sig'hted man, — which the connoisseur 
forever seeks and worships. Among potsherds and dimg- 
hills, among drunken boors and withered beldames, 
through every scene of debauchery and degradation, we 
follow the erring artist, not to receive one wholesome 
lesson, not to be touched with pity, nor moved with in- 
dignation, but to watch the dexterity of the pencil, and 
gloat over the glittering of the hue. 

I speak not only of the works of the Flemish 
school — I wage no war with their admirers; they 
may be left in ^peace to count the spiculse of hay- 
stacks and the hairs of donkeys — it is also of works of 
real mind that I speak, — works in which there are evi- 
dences of genius and workings of power, — works which 
have been held up as containing all of the beautiful that 
art can reach or man conceive. And I assert with sorrow, 
that all hitherto done in landscape, by those commonly 
conceived its masters, has never prompted one holy 
thought in the minds of nations. It has begun and ended 
in exhibiting the dexterities of individuals, and conven- 
tionalities of systems. Filling the world with the honor 
of Claude and Salvator, it has never once tended to the 
honor of God. 

Does the reader start in reading these last words, as if 
they were those of wild enthusiasm, — as if I were lower- 
ing the dignity of religion by supposing that its cause 
could be advanced by such means ? His surprise proves 
my position. It does sound like wild, like absurd en- 
thusiasm, to expect any definite moral agency in the paint- 
ers of landscape; but ought it so to sound? Are the 
gorgeousness of the visible hue, the glory of the real- 
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ized fonn, instruments in the artist's hand so ineffective, 
that they can answer no nobler purpose than the amuse- 
ment of curiosity, or the engagement of idleness ! Must' 
it not be owing to gross neglect or misapplication of thd' 
means at his command, that while words and tones (means 
of representing nature surely less powerful than lines and 
colors) can kindle and purify the very inmost souls of 
men, the piuuter can only hope to entertain by his efforts 
at expression, and must remain forever brooding over 
his incommunicable thoughts t 

The cause of the evil lies, I believe, deep-seated in the 
system of ancient landscape art i it consists, in a word, 
in the painter's taking upon him to modify God's worka 
at his pleasure, casting the shadow of himself on all he 
sees, constituting himself arbiter where it is honor to ba 
a disciple, and exhibiting his ingenuity by the attain- 
ment of combinations whose highest praise is that they 
are impossible. We shall not pass through a single 
gallery of old art, without hearing this topic of praiaa 
confidently a<lvanced. The sense of artificialness, the 
absence of all appearance of reality, the clumsiness oi 
combination by which the meddling of man is made 
evident, and the feebleness of hia hand branded on the 
inorganization of hia monstrous creature, is advanced aa* 
a proof of inventive power, aa an evidence of abstracted 
conception ; — nay, the violation of specific form, the utter 
abandonment of all organic and individual character of 
object, (numberless examples of which from the worka 
of the old masters are given in the following pages,) is 
constantly held up by the unthinking critic as the foun- 
dation of the grand or historical style, and the first step 
to the attainment of a pure ideal. Now, there is but one 
grand style, in the treatment of all subjects whatsoever, 
and that style ia based on the perfect knowledge, and 
consists in the simple, unencumbered rendering, of the 
specific characters of the given object, be it man, beast. 
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or flower. Every change, caricature, or abandonment of 
such specific character, is as destractive of grandeur as it 
is of truth, of beauty as of propriety. Every alteration 
of the features of nature has its origin either in power- 
less indolence or blind audacity, in the folly which for- 
gets, or the insolence which desecrates, works which it is 
the pride of angels to know, and their privilege to love. 
We sometimes hear such infringement of universal 
laws justified on the plea, that the frequent introduction 
of mythological abstractions into ancient landscape re- 
quires an imaginary character of form in the material 
objects with which they are associated. Something of 
this kind is hinted in B>e3niolds's 14th Discourse ; but 
nothing can be more false than such reasoning. If there 
be any truth or beauty in the original conception of the 
spiritual being so introduced, there must be a true and 
real connection between that abstract idea* and the feat- 
ures of nature as she was and is. The woods and waters 
which were peopled by the Greek with typical life were 
not different from those which now wave and murmur by 
the ruins of his shrines. With their visible and actual 
forms was his imagination filled, and the beauty of its 

• I do not know any passage in ancient literature in which this con- 
nection is more exquisitely illustrated than in the lines, burlesque 
though they be, descriptive of the approach of the chorus in the Clouds 
of Aristophanes — a writer, by the way, who, I believe, knew and 
felt more of the noble landscape character of his country than any 
whose works have come down to us except Homer. The individuality 
and distinctness of conception — the visible cloud character which 
every word of this particular passage brings out into more dewy and 
bright existence, are to me as refreshing as the real breathing of 
mountain winds. The line " Zik rmv Koixmv koI r&v Bofftttw, vk^uu," 
could have been written by none but an ardent lover of hill scenery — 
one who had watched, hour after hour, the peculiar oblique, side- 
long action of descending clouds, as they form along the hollows and 
ravines of the hills. There are no lumpish solidities — no pillowy 
protuberances here. All is melting, drifting, evanescent — full of air, 
and light, and dew. 
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incarnate creatures can only be undei'stood among the 
pure realities which originally modelled their concep- 
tion. If divinity be stamped upon the features, or ap- 
parent in the form of the spiritual creature, the mind will 
not be shocked by its appearing to rido upon the whirl- 
wind, and trample on the storm ; but if mortality, no vio- 
lation of the characters of the earth will forge one single 
link to bind it to the heaven. 

Is there then no such thing as elevated ideal charac- 
ter of landscape ? Undoubtedly ; and Sir Joshua, with 
the great master of this character, Nicolo Ponssin, pres- 
ent to his thoughts, ought to have arrived at moi-e true 
conclusions respecting its essence than, as we shall pres- 
ently see, are deducible from his works. The true ideal 
of landscape is precisely the same as that of the human 
form ; it is the expression of the specific^not the indi- 
vidual, but the specific — charactei-s of every object, in 
their perfection : there is an ideal form of every herb, 
flower, and tree : it is that form to which every indiTiid- 
ual of the species has a tendency to arrive, freed from 
the influence of accident oif disease. Every landscape 
painter should know the specific characters of every ob- 
ject he has to represent, rock, flower, or cloud ; and in 
his highest ideal works, all their distinctions will be 
perfectly expressed, broadly or delicately, slightly or 
completely, according to the nature of the subject, and 
the degree of attention which is to be drawn to the par- 
ticular object by the part it plays in the composition. 
■UTiere the sublime is aimed at, such distinctions will be 
indicated with severe simplicity, aa the muscular mark- 
ings in a colossal statue ; where beauty is the object, 
they must be expressed with the utmost refinement of 
which the hand is capable. 

This may sound like a contradiction of principles ad- 
vanced by the highest authorities ; but it is only a con- 
tradiction of a pai-ticular and most mistaken application 
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of them. Much evil has been done to art by the remarks 
of historical painters on landscape. Accustomed them- 
selves to treat their backgrounds slightly and boldly, 
and feeling (though, as I shall presently show, only in 
consequence of their own deficient powers) that any ap- 
proach to completeness of detail therein, injures their 
picture by interfering with its principal subject, they 
naturally lose sight of the peculiar and intrinsic beauties 
of things which to them are injurious, unless subordinate. 
Hence the frequent advice given by Reynolds and others, 
'to neglect specific form in landscape, and treat its mate- 
rials in large masses, aiming only at general truths, — the 
flexibility of foliage, but not its kind ; the rigidity of 
rock, but not its mineral chai'acter. In the passage more 
especially bearing on this subject (in the eleventh lecture 
of Sir J. Reynolds), we are told that " the landscape 
painter works not for the virtuoso or the naturalist, but 
for the general observer of life and nature." . This is true, 
in precisely the same sense that the sculptor does not 
work for the anatomist, but for the common observer of 
life and nature. Yet the sculptor is not, for this reason, 
permitted to be wanting either in knowledge or expres- 
sion of anatomical detail ; and the more refined that ex- 
pression can be rendered, the more perfect is his work. 
That which, to the anatomist, is the end, — is, to the sculp- 
tor, the means. The former desires details, for their own 
sake ; the latter, that by means of them, he may kindle 
lii3 work with life, and stamp it with beauty. And so in 
landscape ; — botanical or geological details are not to be 
griven as matter of curiosity or subject of search, but as 
the ultimate elements of every species of expression and 
order of loveliness. 

In his observations on the foreground of the St. Pietro 
Martire, Sir Joshua advances, as matter of praise, that 
the plants are discriminated " just as much as was neces- 
sary for variety, and no more." Had this foregroimd 
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been occupied by a ^onp of animals, we should have I 
been surprised to be told that the lion, the serpent, and I 
the dove, or whatever other creaturea might have been I 
introduced, were ilistingiiished from each other just t 
much as was necessary for variety, and no more. Yet is ' 
it to be supposed that the distinctionH of the vegetable 
world are less complete, less essential, or less divine in 
origin, than those of the animal ! If the distinctive forma 
of animal life are meEiut for our reverent obseironce, is it 
likely that those of vegetable life are made merely to be 
swept away ! The latter are indeed less obvious and less 
obtrusive; for which very reason there is less escnse 
for omitting them, because there is less danger of their | 
disturbing the attention or engaging the fancy. 

But Hir Joshua is as inacctirate in fact, as false in prin- 
ciple. He himself furnishes a most singular instance of 
the very error of which he accuses Vaseni, — the seeing 
what be expects ; or, rather, in tlie present case, not see- 
ing what he does not expect. The great masters of Italy, 
almost without exception, and Titian perhaps mi 
any (for he had the highest knowledge of landscape), are 
in the constant habit of rendering every detail of their 
foregrounds with the most laborious botanical fidelity : 
witness the " Bacchus and Ariadne," in wliich the fore- 
ground is occupied by the common blue iris, the aquile- 
gia, and the wild I'ose : everi/ sfamcn of which latter is 
given, while the blossoms and leaves of the columbine 
(a diflicult flower to tlraw) have been studied with tha 
most exquisite accuracy. The foregrounds of RafTaelle's 
two cartoons — " The Miraculous Draught of Fishes " and 
" The Charge to Peter " — are covered with plants of the 
common sea colewort {crambe marifima), ot which the 
sinuated leaves and clustered blossoms would have ex- 
hausted the patience of any other artist ; but have ap- 
peared worthy of prolonged and thoughtful labor to the . 
great mind of Baffaelle. 
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It appears then, not only from natui'al priaciplea, bat 
r from the highest of all authority, that thorough kuowl- 
edge of the lowest details is necessary* and full expression 
of them right, even in the highest class of historical 
painting ; that it will not take away from, nor intei-fere 
with, the interest of the figures ; but, rightly managed, 
must add to and elueidatu it ; and, if further proof be 
wanting, I would debtre the reader to compare the back- 
ground of Sir Joshua's " Holy Family," in the National 
Gallery, with that of Nicolo Poussin's " Nursing of Ju- 
piter," iu the Dulwich Gallery. The first, owing to the 
titter neglect of all botanical detail, has lost L'very atom 
of ideal character, and reminds us of nothing but an 
English fashionable flower garden ; — the formal pedestal 
adding considerably to the effect. Poussin's, in which 
every vine leaf is drawn nith consummate skill and untir- 
ing diligence, produces not only a tree group of the 
most perfect grace and beauty, but one which, in its pure 
and simple truth, belongs to every age of nature, and 
adapts itself to the history of all time. If, then, such 
entire rendering of specific character be necessary to the 
historical painter, in cases whei-e these lower details are 
entirely subordinate to his human subject, how much 
more must it be necessary in landscape, where they 
themselves constitute the subject, and where the imdi- 
vided attentioD is to be tlrawn to thom. 

There is a singular sense in which the child may pe- 
culiarly be said to be father of the man. In many arts 
and attainments, the first and last stajjes of progress — 
the infancy and the consummation— have many featiues 
in common ; while the intermediate stages are wholly 
unlike either, and are faiihest fi'om the right. Thus it 
is in the progress of a painter's handling. We see the 
perfect child, — the absolute beginner, using of necessity 
a broken, imperfect, inadequate line, which, as he ad- 
Tsnces, becomes gradually firm, severe, and decided. Yet 
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before he becomes a perfect artist, this severity and de- 
cision will again be exchanged for a light and careless 
stroke, which in many points will far more resemble that 
of his ehildliood than of his middle age — differing from 
it only by the consummate effect wrought out by the 
apparently inadequate means. So it is in many matters 
of opinion. Our fii*st and last coincide, though on dif- 
ferent gi-ounds ; it is the middle stage which is farthest 
from the truth. Childhood often holds a tinith with its 
feeble fingers, which the grasp of manhood Ciimiot re- 
tain, — which it is the pride of utmost age to recover. 

Perhaps this is in no instance more remai'kable than 
in the oi)inion we foi-m upon the subject of detail in 
works of ai't. Infants in judgment, we look for specific 
character, and complete finish — we delight in the faith- 
ful phimagc of the well-known bird — in the finely drawn 
leafage of the discriminated flower. As we advance in 
judgment, we scorn such detail altogether; we look for 
impetuosity of execution, and breadth of effect. But, 
l)orfected in judgment, we retuni in a great measure to 
our earlj^ feelings, and thank Raffaelle for the shells upon 
his sacred beach, and for the delicate stamens of the 
herbage beside his inspired St. Catherine.* 

Of those who take interest in ai*t, nay, even of artists 
themselves, there are an hundred in the middle stage of 
judgment, for one who is in the last ; and this not be- 
cause they are destitute of the power to discover or the 
sensibility to enjoy the truth, but because the truth 
beai-s so much semblance of error — the last stage of the 
journey to the first, — that every feeling which guides to 
it is checked in its origin. The rapid and powerful ar- 
tist necessarily looks with such contempt on those who 

* Let not this principle be confused with Fuseli's, •" love for what 
is calleii deceptiun in painting marks either the infancy or decrepi- 
tude of a nation's taste." Kcalization to the mind necessitates not de- 
ception of the eye. 
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seek minutiae of detail rather than grandeur of impres- 
sion, that it is aknost impossible for him to conceive of 
the great last step in art, by which both become compat- 
ible. He has so often to dash the delicacy out of the 
pupil's work, and to blot the details from his encum- 
bered canvas ; so frequently to lament the loss of breadth 
and unity, and so seldom to reprehend the imperfection 
of minutiie, that he necessarily looks upon comi)lete/>a7'^5 
as the very sign of error, weakness and ignorance. Thus, 
frequently to the latest period of his life, he separates, 
like Sir Joshua, as chief enemies, the details and the 
whole, which an artist cannot be great unless he recon- 
ciles ; and because details alone, and unref erred to a final 
purpose, are the sign of a tyro's work, he loses sight of 
the remoter truth, that details perfect in unity, and con- 
tributing to a final j)urpo8e, are the sign of the produc- 
tion of a consummate master. 

It is not, therefore, detail sought for its own sake, — 
not the calculable bricks of the Dutch house-painters, nor 
the numbered hairs and mapped wrinkles of Denner, 
which constitute great art, — they are the lowest and 
most contemptible art ; but it is detail referred to a great 
end, — sought for the sake of the inestimable beauty 
which exists in the slightest and least of God's works, 
and treated in a manly, broad and impressive manner. 
There may be as much greatness of mind, as much no- 
bility of manner in a master's treatment of the smallest 
features, as in his management of the most vast; and 
this greatness of manner chiefly consists in seizing the 
specific character of the object, together with all the 
great qualities of beauty which it has in common with 
higher orders of existence,* while he utterly rejects the 

* I shall show, in a future portion of the work, that there arc prin- 
ciples of universal beauty common to all the creatures of God ; and 
that it is by the greater or less share of these that one form becomes 
nobler or meaner than another. 
8 
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meaner 'beauties which are accidentally peculiar to the 
object, and yet not si^ecifically characteristic of it. I 
cannot g'ive a better instance than the painting of the 
flowers in Titian's picture above mentioned. While 
every stamen of the rose is given, because this was nec- 
essary to mark the flower, and while the curves and large 
characters of the leaves are rendered with exquisite 
fidelity, there is no vestige of particular texture, of moss, 
bloom, moisture, or any other accident — no dew-drops, 
nor flies, nor trickeries of any kind ; nothing beyond the 
simi^le forms and hues of the flowers, — even those hues 
themselves being simplified and broadly rendered. The 
varieties of aquilegia have, in reality, a grayish and un- 
certain tone of color; and, I believe, never attain the 
intense puritj'' of blue with which Titian has gifted his 
flower. But the master does not aim at the particular 
color of individual blossoms ; he seizes the type of all, 
and gives it vdi\\ the utmost iDurity and simplicity of 
Avhich color is capable. 

These laws being observed, it will not only be in thc^ 
power, it will bo the duty, — the imperative duty, — of 
the landscape i)amter, to descend to the lowest details 
Avith undiminished attention. Every herb and flower of 
the field has its 8i)ecific, distinct, and perfect beauty; 
it has its peculiia* habitation, expression tuid fimction. 
Tlie highest ai't is that which seiz(»s this specific charac- 
ter, which develops and illustrates it, which assigns to 
it its proper position in the landscai)e, and which, by 
means of it, enhancers and enforces the gi*eat imi^ression 
which the i^icture is intended to convey. Nor is it of 
herbs and flowers alone that such scientific reiiresenta- 
tion is required. Every class of rock, every kind of 
earth, every form of cloud, must be studied with equal 
industry, and rendered wdth equal precision. And thus 
we find oui'selves unavoidably led to a conclusion directly 
opposed to that constantly enunciated dogma of the 
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parrot-critic, that the features of nature must be " gen- 
eralized," — a dogma whose inherent and broad absurdity 
would long ago have been detected, if it had not con^ 
tainod in its convenient falsehood an apology for indo- 
lence, and a disguise for incapacity. Generalized ! As 
if it were possible to generalize things generically differ- 
ent. Of such common cant of criticism I extract a 
characteristic passage from one of the reviews of this 
work, that in this year's Athenaeum for February 10th : 
"He (the author) would have geological landscape paint- 
ers, dendrologic, meteorologic, and doubtless entomo- 
logic, ichthyologic, every kind of physiologic painter 
united in the same person ; yet, alas, for true poetic art 
among all these learned Thebans ! No ; landscape paint- 
ing must not be reduced to mere portraiture of inani- 
mate substances, Denner-like portraiture of the earth's 
j^gjQQ ***** Ancient landscapists took a broader, 
deeper, higher view of their art ; they neglected particu- 
lar traits, and gave only general features. Thus they 
attained mass and force, haimonious union and simple 
effect, the elements of grandeur and beauty." 

To all such criticism as this (and I notice it only be- 
eause it expresses the feelings into which many sensible 
and thoughtful minds have been fashioned by infection) 
the answer is simple and straightforward. It is just as 
impossible to generalize granite and slate, as it is to 
generalize a man and a cow. An animal must be either 
one animal or another animal; it cannot be a general 
animal, or it is no animal ; and so a rock must be either 
one rock or another rock ; it cannot be a general rock, or 
it is no rock. If there were a creature in the foregi*ound 
of a picture, of which he could not decide whether it 
were a pony or a pig, the Athenseum critic would per- 
haps affirm it to be a generalization of pony and pig, and 
consequently a high example of " harmonious union and 
simple effect."* But / should call it simple bad drawing. 
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And SO when there are things in the foreground of Sal- 
Tator of which I cannot pi-onounce whether they be 
granite or slate, or tufa, I affirm that there is in them 
neither harmonious uniou nur aimplo effect, but uimple 
monstrosity. Thei-e is no grandeui', no beauty of any sort 
or kind; nothing but destnaction, disorganization, and 
ruin, to be obtained by the violation of natural distinc- 
tions. The elements of brutes can only mix in corrup- 
tion, the elements of inorganic nature only in annihi- 
lation. We may, if we choose, put together centaur 
monsters ; but they must still be half man, half horse : 
they cannot be both man and horse, nor either man or 
horse. And so, if landscape painters choose, they may 
give U8 rocks which shall be half granite and half slate ; 
but they cannot give us rocks which shall be either 
granite or slate, nor which shall bo both granite and slate. 
Every attempt to produce that which shall be any rock, 
ends in the production of that which is no rock. 

It is true that the distinctions of rocks and plants and 
clouds are less conspicuous, and less constantly subjects 
of observation than those of the animal creation ; but 
the difficulty of observing them proves not the merit of 
overlooking them. It only accounts for the singular 
fact, that the world has never yet seen anything like a. 
perfect school of landscape. For just as the highest 
historical painting is based on perfect knowledge of the 
workings of the human form and human mind, so must 
the highest landscape painting be based on perfect cog- 
nizance of the form, hmctions, aud system of every or- 
ganic or definitely structured existence which it has to 
represent. This proposition is self-evident to every 
thinking mind ; and every principle which appears to 
contradict it is either misstated or misunderstood. For 
instance, the Athenteum critic calls the right statement 
of generic difference "i?e?i7ier-Hke portraiture." If he 
can find anything like Denner in what I have advanced 
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as the utmost perfection of landscape art — the recent 
works of Turner — he is welcome to his discovery and 
his theory. No ; Denner-like portraiture would be the 
endeavor to paint the sei)arate crystals of quartz and fel- 
spar in the granite, and the separate flakes of mica in 
the mica-slate, — an attempt just as far removed from 
what I assert to be great art, (the bold rendering of the 
generic characters of form in both rocks,) as modem 
sculpture of lace and button-holes is from the Elgin 
marbles. Martin has attempted this Denner-like por- 
traiture of sea-foam ^ith the assistance of an acre of 
canvas — with what success, I believe the critics of his 
last year's Canute had, for once, sense enough to decide. 
Again, it does not follow that because such accurate 
knowledge is necessary to the painter, that it should 
constitute the painter, nor that such knowledge is valu- 
able in itself, and without reference to high ends. Eveiy 
kind of knowledge may be sought from ignoble motives, 
and for ignoble ends ; and in those who so possess it, it 
is ignoble knowledge ; while the very same knowledge 
is in another mind an attainment of the highest dignity, 
and conveying the greatest blessing. This is the differ- 
ence between the mere botanist's knowledge of plants, 
and the great poet's or painter's knowledge of them. 
The one notes their distinctions for the sake of swell- 
ing his herbarium, the other, that he may render them 
vehicles of expression and emotion. The one counts the 
stamens, and affixes a name, and is content ; the other 
observes every character of the plant's color and form ; 
considering each of its attributes as an element of ex- 
pression, he seizes on its lines of grace or energy, 
rigidity or repose; notes the feebleness or the vigor, 
the serenity or tremulousness of its hues; observes its 
local habits, its love or fear of peculiar places, its 
nourishment or destruction by particular influences ; he 
associates it in his mind with all the features of the 
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situations it inhabits, and the ministering- agencies 
necessary to its support. Thencefoi-ward the flower is 
to him a living: creatnre, with histories written on its 
leaves, and passions breathing in its motion. Its occor- 
rence in his picture is no mere point of color, no mean- 
ingless spark of light. It is a voice rising from the 
earth, — a new chord of the mind's music, — a necessary 
note in the harmony of his picture, contributing alike ti^ 
its tenderness and its dignity, nor less to its loveliness 
than its truth. 

The parti cularization of flowers by Shakspeare and 
Sheiley afl'ords us the most frequent examples of the ex- 
alted use of these inferior details. It is true that tho 
jiainter has not the same power of expressing the 
thoughts with which his symbols are connected ; he is 
dependent in some degree on the knowledge and feeling 
of the spectator; but, by the destruction of such details, 
his foreground is not rendered more intelligible to the 
ignorant, although it ceases to have interest for the in- 
formed. It is no excuse for illegible writing that there 
are persons who could not have read it had it been 
plain. 

I repeat, then, generalization, as the word is oom- 
monly understood, is the act of a vulgar, incapable, and 
unthinking mind. To see in all mountains nothing but 
similar heaps of earth ; in all rocks, nothing but similar 
concretions of solid matter; in all trees, nothing but 
similar accumulations of leaves, is no sign of high feel- 
ing or extended thought. The more we know, and the 
more we feel, the more we separate ; we separate to ob- 
tain a more perfect unity. Stones, in the thoughts of 
the peasant, lie as they do on his field, one is like an- 
other, and there is no connection between any of them. 
The geologist distinguishes, and in distinguishing con- 
nects them. Each becomes different from its fellow, 
but in differing from, assumes a relation to its fellow; 
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l-tliey are no more each the repetition of the other, — they 
I are parts of a system, and each implies aud is connected 
f-with the existence ot tlie rest. That geueralizatiou then 
I is right, tme, and noble, which ia baaed ou the kuowl- 
L^dg^ of the distinctions and obsei'Vaiice of the relations 
r of individual kinds. Tliat generalization is WTong, false, 
land contemptible, which ia based on ignorance of the 
\ and disturbance of the other. It ia indeed no gen- 
K«ralization. but confusion and chaos; it is the general- 
lization of a defeated army into iudistinguiahablu ini- 
Vj>otence — the generalization of the olLimoiita of a dead 
s into dust. 

Let us, then, without farther notice of the dogmata of 
the schools of art, follow forth those conclusions to 
I which we are led by observance of the laws of nature. 

I have just said that every claHS of rock, earth and 
vAlond, must be known by the painter, with geologic and 
Imeteorologic accuracy.* Nor is this merely for the sake 
Fof obtaining the character of these minor features them- 
Iselves, but more eepecially for the sabe of reachiug that 
launple, earnest, and consistent character which is visible 
Kin the whok efiFect of every natural landscape. Every 
Jgeological formation has features entirely peculiar to 
■itself J definite liuea of fnifturo, giving rise to fixed re- 
■ Boltant forms of ixick and earth ; peculiar vegetable prod- 

t this— il mnj be nsketi — dcmantline more from him tlinn 
ccompliata ? Not ooe whit. Nothing more thiiD kaowled;^ 
f external cbantcleriatica is absolulcly required ; iind even if, which 
: inoTe desirable, thorough scientiflc IcDowlcilge had to be ttt- 
ined, Ibe time which out nrtiHts spend in multiplying crude sketches, 
r floiahlDg their unintelligent einliryoa ot the Bttiiiy, would render 
em masicrs of every science tbat modern tnvestigntlons have orgnn- 
gd, and famEllar with every form that Nature manifests. Martin, ff 
WOk time which be must have spent on the alx>rtivu bubbles of bis 
Canute had been passed in working on the seikshore. might buve 
learned enough lo euuble him to produce, with u few strokes, a pict- 
ure wblcb would have smote like the sound of the sea, upon men's 
beoiM forever. 
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nets, among which bHU farther distinctions are wrought 
out by vfiriittiuns of climate and elevation. From snchtj 
modifyius circiimstaneea arise the infinite varieties 6t' 
the oniers of landscape, of which each one shows per- 
fect harmony among' its several features, and possesses 
an ideal beauty of its own ; a beauty not diatiuguiahed 
merely by such peculiarities as are wi-ought on the hu- 
man form by change of climate, Viut by generic differ- 
ences the most marked and essential ; so tiiat its closseB;. 
cannot be generalized or amalgamated by any expedi- 
ents whatsoever. The level marshes and rich meadowv' 
of the tertiary, the rounded swells and short pastures 
the chalk, the squarebtiilt clids and cloven dells of the 
lower limestone, the soaiing peaks and ridgy precipices 
of the primaries, having nothing in common amon^ 
them — nothing which is not distinctive and incommu- 
nicable. Their very atmospheres are different — their 
clouds are different — their humors of storm and sunshine 
are different — their flowers, animals, and forests are dif- 
ferent. By each order of landseape^and its orders, I 
repeat, are infinite in number, corresponding not only 
to the several species of rock, but to the particular cir- 
cumstances of the rocks' deposition or after treatment, 
and to the incalculable ■\-arieties of climate, aspect, and 
human interference : — by each order of landscape, I say, 
peculiar lessons are intended to be taught, and distinct 
pleasures to be conveyed ; and it is as utterly futile to 
talk of generalizing their impressions into an ideal 
landscape, as to talk of amalgamating all nourishment 
into one ideal food, gathering all music into one ideal 
movement, or confoumling aU thought into one ideal 
idea. 

There is, however, such a thing as composition of dif- 
ferent orders of landscape, though there can be no gen- 
eralization of them. Nature herself peri»etually brings 
together elements of various expression. Her barren 
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Tocks stoop through wooded promontories to the plain ; 
and the wreaths of the vine show through their green 
shadows the wan light of unperishing snow. 

The painter, therefore, has the choice of either work- 
ing out the isolated character of some one distinct class 
of scene, or of bringing together a multitude of different 
elements, which may adorn each other by contrast. 

I believe that the simple and uncombined landscape, 
if wrought out with due attention to the ideal beauty of 
the features it includes, will always be the most power- 
ful in its appeal to the heart. Contrast increases the 
splendor of beauty, but it disturbs its influence ; it adds 
to its attractiveness, but diminishes its power. On this 
subject I shall have much to say hereafter ; at present I 
merely wish to suggest the possibility, that the single- 
minded painter, who is working out on broad and simple 
principles, a piece of unbroken, harmonious landscape 
character, may be reaching an end in art quite as high 
as the more ambitious student who is always " within 
five minutes' walk of everywhere," making the ends of 
the earth contribute to his pictorial guazzetto;* and 
the certainty, that unless the composition of the latter 
be regulated by severe judgment, and its members con- 
nected by natural links, it must become more contemjDt- 
ible in its motley, than an honest study of road-side 
weeds. 

Let me, at the risk of tediously repeating what is uni- 
versally known, refer to the common principles of his- 
torical composition, in order that I may show their ap- 
plication to that of landscape. The merest tyro in art 
knows that every figure which is unnecessary to his pict- 
ure, is an encumbrance to it, and that every figure which 

* " A green field is a sight which makes us pardon 
The absence of that more sublime construction 
Which mixes up vines, olive, precipices. 
Glaciers, volcanoes, oranges, and ices." — Don Juan. 
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does not sympathize with the action, interrupts it. Ho- 
that gathereth uot with me, scattereth, — is, or ought tQ 
be, the ruling principle of his phin : and the power 
grandeur of his result will be exactly proportioned 
the unity of feeling manifeated in its several parts, 
to the propriety and simplicity of the relations in whii 
they stand to each other. 

All this is equally apiilicable to the materials of in- 
animate nature. Impressiveness is destroyed by a mi ' 
titnde of contradictory facts, and the acuumulotii 
which is not hai-monious, is discordant. He who 
deavors to unite simplicity with magnificence, to gui< 
from solitude to festivity, and to contrast melancholy 
ivith mirth, must end by the production of confused in- 
anity. There is a peculiar spirit possessed by every 
kind of scene; and although a point of contrast mi^r 
sometimes enhance and exhibit this particular feeling, 
more intensely, it must be only a point, not an equalized 
opposition. Every inti'oduction of uew and different 
feeling weakens the force of what hsis already been im- 
pressed, and the mingling of aU emotions must coucludo 
in apathy, as the mingling of all colors in white. 

Let US test by these simple rules oue of the "ideal* 
landscape compositions of Claude, that known to tha 
Italians as "H Mnlino." 

The foreground is a piece of very lovely and perfeot 
forest scenery, with a dance of peasants by a brookside ; 
quite enough subject to form, iu the hands of a master, 
an impressive and complete picture. On thtt other side 
of the brook, however, we have a xsiece of pjistoral life, a 
man with some bulls and goats tumbling headforemost 
into the water, owing to some sudden paralytic affection 
of all their legs. Even this group is one too many ; the 
shepherd had no business to drive his Hock so near the 
dancers, and the dancers will certainly frighten the cattle. 
But when we look farther into the picture, our feelings 
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receive a sudden and violent shock, by the unexpected 
appearance, amidst things pastoral and musical, of the 
military: a number of Boman soldiers riding in on 
hobby-horses, with a leader on foot, apparently encour- 
aging them to make an immediate and decisive charge 
on the musicians. Beyond the soldiers is a circular 
temple, in exceedingly bad repair, and close beside it, 
built against its very walls, a neat water-mill in full work. 
By the mill flows a large river, with a weir all across it. 
The weir has not been made for the mill, (for that re- 
ceives its water from the hills by a trough can-ied over 
the temple,) but it is particularly ugly and monotonous 
in its line of fall, and the water below forms a dead-look- 
ing pond, on which some people are fishing in pimts. 
The banks of this river resemble in contour the later 
geological formations around London, constituted chiefly 
of broken pots and oyster-shells. At an inconvenient 
distance from the water-side stands a city, composed of 
twenty -five round towers and a pyramid. Beyond the 
city is a handsome bridge ; beyond the bridge, part of 
the Campagna, with fragments of aqueducts; beyond 
the Campagna, the chain of the Alps ; on the left, the 
cascades of Tivoli. 

This is, I believe, a fair example of what is commonly 
called an " ideal landscape," i.e., a group of the artist's, 
studies from nature, individually spoiled, selected with 
such opposition of character as may insure their neutral- 
izing each other's effect, and united with sufficient un- 
naturalness and violence of association to insure their 
producing a general sensation of the impossible. Let us 
analyze the separate subjects a little in this ideal work 
of Claude's. 

Perhaps there is no more impressive scene on earth 
than the solitary extent of the Campagna of Eome under 
evening light. Let the reader imagine himself for a 
moment withdrawn from the sounds and motion of the 
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living world, and sent forth alone into this wild 
wasted plain. The earth yields and crumbles beueal 
his foot, tread he never bo lightly, for its subeti 
white, hollow, and cariona, like the dusty wreck of the 
bones of men.' The long knotted grass waves and tosseS' 
feebly in the evening wind, and thu shadows of its motioni 
shake feverishly along the banks of ruin that lift them- 
selves to the sunlight. Hillocks of mouldering earth" 
heave around him, as if the dead beneath were struggling 
in their sleep ; scattered blocks of black stone, four- 
sqnare, remnants of mighty edifices, not one left upon 
another, lie upon them to keep them down. A dull 
purple, poisonous haze stretches level along the desert, 
veiling its spectral wrecks of massy ruins, on whose rents 
the red light rests like dying fire on defiled altars. Tha 
blue lidge of the Alban moimt lifts itself against a 
solemn space of green, clear, quiet sky. Watch -to werS ■ 
of dark clouds stand steadfastly along the promontories 
of the Apennines. From the jilain to the mountains, 
the shattered aqueducts, pier beyond pier, melt into the 
darkness, like shadowy and coimtless ti-oops of funeral 
mourners, passing from a nation's grave. 

Let us, with Claude, make a few " ideal " alterations in 
this landscape. Fii-st, we will reduce the multitudinaiis 
precipices of the Apennines to four sugar-loaves. See-' 
oudly, we will remove the Alban mmmt, and put a large 
dust-heap in its stead. Next, we will knock down the 
greater part of the aqueducts, and leave only an arch or- 
two, that their infinity of length may no longer be pain- 
ful from its monotony. For the pnq>le mist and declin- 
ing sun we will substitute a bright blue sky, with roun^ 
white clouds. Finally, we will get rid of the uDpleasant 
ruins in the foreground ; we will plant some handsome 

* The vegetable soil of the CampagoQ is chiefly formed by decom- 
posed Invnn, nii'I under it lies a bed of wliiu pumice, eiactjy reaem- 
bling remnuiU of bones. 
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trees therein, wo will send for some fiddlers, and get up 
a dance, and a x^icnic party. 

It ^vill be found, throughout the picture, that the 
same species of improvement is made on the materials 
w^hich Claude had ready to his hand. The descending 
slopes of the city of Rome, towards the pyramid of Caius 
CJestius, supply not only lines of the most exquisite 
variety and beauty, but matter for contemplation and 
reflection in every fragment of their buildings. This 
passage has been idealized by Claude into a set of similar 
round towers, respecting which no idea can be formed 
but that they are uninhabitable, and to which no interest 
can be attached, beyond the difficulty of conjecturing 
what they could have been built for. The ruins of the 
temple are rendered unimpressive by the juxtaposition 
of the water-mill, and inexplicable by the introduction of 
the Boman soldiers. The glide of the muddy streams of 
the melancholy Tiber and Anio through the Cami^agna. 
is impressive in itself, but altogether ceases to be so, 
when we disturb their stillness of motion by a weir, adorn 
their neglected flow with a handsome bridge, and cover 
their solitary surface with pimts, nets, and fishermen. 

It cannot, I think, be expected, that landscapes like 
this should have any effect on the human heart, except 
to harden or to degrade it ; to lead it from the love of 
what is simple, earnest, and pure, to what is as sophisti- 
cated and corrupt in arrangement as erring and imper- 
fect in detail. So long as such works are held up for 
imitation, landscape painting must be a manufacture, its 
productions must be toys, and its patrons must be chil« 
dren. 

My purpose then, in the present work, is to demon- 
strate the utter falseness both of the facts and principles; 
the imperfection of material, and error of arrangement, 
on which works such as these are based; and to insist 
on the necessity, as well as the dignity, of an earnest^ 
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faithful, loving, study of nature as she is, rejecting with., 
abhorrence all that man has done to alter and modify" 
her. And the pi-aise which, in this fii-st portion of the 
work, is given to many Enghah artists, ivould be joatifi- 
ablo on this ground only, that although frequently with 
little power and desultory effort, they have yet, ; 
honest and good heart, received the word of Grod front 
clouds, and leaves, and waves, and kept it,* and 
deavored in humility to render to the world that purity 
of impression which can alone render the result of art a 
iuBtnunent of good, or its labor deser\'ing of gratitude. 

• Tile feelings of Constable with respect to liis iirt might be alniMt 
a. model for the young student, were il not thai thcj err n little 
oilier side, and ure pcrlinpa in need ot cliastenlng and guidiag from 
the works of his fellow-men. Wc sliould use pictures not as authori- 
tiea, but as commculs ou nature, just HsweusediTioes, not ns authoil^ 
%\aa, but as comnieuts oo llie Bible. Constuble, in Lis drctid of a 
worship, excommuuicatcs himself from all benefit of the CliUTcIi, 
deprives himself of much Instruction from tbe Scripture to which he 
holds, because he will not accept aid in the roaditig of It from the 
learning ot other men. Sir George Beaumont, on the contrary, fur- 
uisiics. in the anecdotes given of him in Constable's life, a melancholy 
instance of the degradation into which the human mind may fall, when 
it suffers human works to interfere between It and its Master. The 
recommending the color of an old Cremona fiddle for the prevailing 
tone of everything, and the vapid- inquiry of the conventioniillBl, 
"Where do you put your brown tree t" show a prostration of Intelloct 
so laughable and lumenlnblc that they are at once, on all, and to all, 
students of the gallery, a satire and a warning. Art so followed is the 
most servile indolence in which life can be wasted. There are then 
two dangerousextremealobe shunned — forgetfulncas of the Scripture, 
and scorn ot the divine — slavery ou the one hand, free-thinking on the 
oilier. The mean is nearly as dilficillt to determine or keep In art aa 
in religion, but the great danger is on the side of superstition. He 
who walks humbly with Nature willseldora be in danger of losing sight 
of Art. He will commonly find in all that is truly great of man's 
works, something of theirorigiuul, for which he will regard them with 
grntitiide. and someliinea follow them with respect ; while he who 
tabes Art for his authority may entirely lose sight of all that it inter- 
prels. and sink at once into the sin of an idolater, and the degradation 
of a slave. 
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If, however, I shall have frequent occasion to insist on 
' "the neceeaity of this heartfelt love of, and Unqualified 
submissiou to, the teaching; of nature, it will be no le»s 
incumbent upon me to i-eprobate the careless rendering 
of casual impi'ession, and the mechanical copyism of im- 
important subjoet, which ai-e too frequently visible in 
our modem school.* Theii' lightuesa and desultoiiness 
of intention, theii' meaninglesu multiplication of tm»tnd- 
ied composition, and their want of definiteness and lofti- 
. • I should have InBialed more od Ihis fault (for it is a fstfll one) in 
tbe following E«bu;. but the cause of it rvsu niihcr with the public 
than with the artist, nud iii the nccessitiea at the pubiic us much tis in 
their wiU. Such pictures ub arliats themselves would wish lo paint, 
could not be executed under very bigli prices ; and it niust idwajs be 
easier. In the present state of sociely, to find tea purchasers of Icn- 
gulnea skclclies, than one purchaser for a liu ad red-guinea picture. 
Still, I have been often both surprised uud grieved to see that any 
effort on the part of our artisln to rise above manufacture — any strug- 
gle to something like completed conception — was left by the public to 
be its own reward. In the water-color exhibition of last year there 
was B. noble work of David Cox's, ideal In the right sense — a forest hol- 
low with a few sheep crushing down through Its deep (cm. and a sol- 
emn opening of evening sky above its dark masses of distance. It was 
worth all his little bits on the walls put together. Yet the public 
picked up all llic liltte biu — blots aud splashes, ducks, chlckweed, 
«nrs of com — all that was clever and petite ; and the real picture — tbe 
full development of the artist's mind — was left on bis bands. How 
can I, or anyone else, with a conscleuce. advise him after this to aim 
at anything more than may be struck out by the cleverness of a quar- 
ter of an hour. Cattcrmole, I believe, is earthed aud shackled in the 
same manner. He began his career with flnisbcd aud studied pictures. 
which, I believe, never paid him — be now prostitutes bis Due taleut to 
tbe luperQcklnesa of public taste, and bloU his way to emolument and 
oblivion. There is commonly, however, fault on both sides ; in the 
■rtist for exhibiting his dexterity by mountebank tricks of the bnjsli. 
L until cbasle Hnisb, requiring ten times tbe knowledge and labor, ap- 
I peftTH insipid to the diseased taste which be has hiniHclf formed in his 
jMtrona, as the roaring and ranting of a common actor will oftentimes 
render apparently vapid the finished tnucJiesof perfect nature ; and in 
tbe public, for taking less real pains to become acquainted with, and 
dtacrimlnate, tbe various powers of a great artist, than they would to 
« UiG excellence of a cook or develop thedesterlty of a dancer. 
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ness of aim, brins discredit on tlieir whole Bystem t 
study, and encouras:e in tlie critie the unhappy prejitrl 
dice that the held and the hill-side ai'e less ht places i 
study than the {jallery and the gaiTct. Not every caa- I 
ual idea caught from the flight of !i showoi- or the full of 1 
a Buuheam, not every glowing fitvgment of harvest ligh^J 
nor every flickering dream of copsewood coolness, is t(yl 
he given to the world as it ciuue, unconsidered, iucom-V 
plete, and forgotten by the ai'tist as soon as it has left 4 
his easel. That only should be considered a picture, iu i 
which the spirit, (not the materials, observe,) but the ani- I 
mating emotion of many such studies is concentrated, 
and exhibited by the aid of long-stutlied, painfully, 
chosen forms ; idealized in the right sense of the word, 
not by audacious liberty of that faculty of degrading' 
God's works which man calls hia " imagination," but by 
perfect assertion of entire knowledge of every part and 
character and function of the object, and in which the 
details are completed to the Isist line compatible with 
the dignity and simplicity of the whole, wrought out 
with that noblest industry which eoueentrates profuaioa 
into point, and transforms accumulation into structure ; , 
neither must this labor be bestowed on every subjeot ' 
which appears to afford a capabiUty of good, but on 
chosen subjects in which nature has prepared to the ar- 
tist's hand the pui-est sources of the impression he would 
convey. These may be humble in their order, but they 
must be perfect of their kind. There is a perfection of 
the hedgerow and cottage, as well as of the forest and 
the palace, and more ideality in a great artist's selection 
and treatment of roadside weeds and brook-wom peb- 
bles, than in all the struggling caricature of the metuier 
mind which heaps its foreground with colossal columns, 
and heaves impossible mountains into the encumbered 
sky. Finally, these chosen subjects must not be in any 
way repetitions of one another, but each founded on a 
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P new idea, and developing a totally distinct train of 
I ibonght 1 so that the work of the artist's life should 
I form a consistent series of essays, rising through the 
L Bcale of creation from the humblest scenery to the most 
f exaltet^l ; each picture being a necessary link in the 
chain, based on what preceded, introducing to what is to 
follow, aud all, in their lovely system, exhibiting and 
drawing closer the boutls of nature to the human heart. 
Since, then, I shall have to reprobate the absence of 
' study in the moderns nearly as much as its false direc- 
tion in the ancients, my task will naturally divide itself 
into three portions. In the first, I shall endeavor to in- 
vestigate and an-ange the facts of nature with scientific 
accuracy ; showing as I proceed, by what total neglect 
of tlie very fii-st base and groundwork of their art the 
idealities of some among the old masters are praduced. 
This fouudatioa once aeciirely laid, I shall proceed, in 
the second portion of the work, to analyze and demon- 
strate the nature of the emotions of the Beautiful and 
Sublime ; to examine the particular characters of every 
kind of scenery, and to bring to light, as far as may be 
in my power, that fanUleaa, ceaseleBs, inconceivable, in- 
exhaustible loveliness, which God has stamped upou all 
things, if man will only receive them as He gives them. 
Finally, I. shall endeavor to tra«e the operation of all 
this on the hearts and minds of men : to exhibit the 
moral function and end of art, to pi-ove the share which 
it ought to have in the thoughts, and influence on the 
lives of all of us ; to attach to the artist the responsibil- 
ity of a preacher, and to kindle in the general mind that 
regard which such an office must demand. 

It mast be evident that the first portion of this taak, 
which is all that I have yet been enabled to ofler to the 
reader, cannot but be the least interesting and the most 
laborious, especially because it is necessary that it 
should be executed without reference to any principles 
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of beauty or inHuences of emotioD. It is the hard, 1 
Btraightforward classification of material things, not the 1 
study of thought or passion; and therefore let me not bo I 
accused of the feeliugs which I choose to repress. The ] 
Kousi deration of the high qualitica of art must not be in- 
terrupted by the work of the hammer and the eudiomet«^r. 

Again, I would request that the frequent passages of 1 
reference to the great masters of the Italian school may 
not be looked upon as mere modes of conventional ex- 
pression. I think there is enough in the following 
pages to prove that I am not likely to be carried away 
by the celebrity of a name ; and therefore that the de- 
voted love which I profess for the works of the great 
histoi'iual and sacred painters is sincere and well- 
grounded. And indeed every principle of art which I 
may advocate, I shall be able to illustrate by reference 
to the works of men universally allowed to be the mas- 
ters of masters ; and the puhUc, so long as my teaching 
leails them to higher understanding and love of the 
works of Buouaroti, Leonardo, Raffaelle, Titian, and 
Cagliari, may surely concede to me without fear, the 
right of striking such blows as I may deem necessary to 
the establishment of my principles, at Gasper Poussin, , 
or Vandevelde. 

Indeed, I believe there is nearly as much occasion, at 
the present ilay, for advocacy of Michael Angelo against 
the pettiness of the moderns, as there is for support of 
Turner against the conventionalities of the ancients. 
For, though the names of the fathers of sacred art are on 
all our lips, our faith iu them is much like that of the 
great world in its religion — nominal, but dead. In vain 
our lecturers sound the name of Baffaelle in the earn of 
their pupils, while their own works are visibly at vari- 
ance with every principle deducible from his. In vain 
is the young student compelled to produce a certain 
number of school copies of Michael Angelo, when hia 
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bread muat depend on the numlier of gewgaws he can 
crowd into his canvas. And I conld with as much zeal 
exert myself against the modem system of Eugliah his- 
torical art, as I have in favor of our school of landscape, 
but that it is an ungrateful and painful task to attack 
the works of living painters, struggling with adverse 
circumstances of every kind, and eepe.cially with the 
false taste of a nation which reg-ards matters of art 
either with the tioklishoess of au infant, or the stolidity 
of a Megatherium. 

I have been accused, in the execution o( this first por- 
tion of my work, of irreverent and scurrile expression 
towards the works which I have depreciated. Possibly I 
may have been in some degree infected by reading those 
criticisms of our perio<licals, which consist of nothing 
else ; but I believe in general that my words will be 
found to have suflicient truth in them to excuse their 
familiarity; and that no other weapons could have been 
used to pierce the superstitious pi-ojudice with which 
the works of certain painters are shielded from the attacks 
of reason. My answer is that given long ago to a similar 
complaint, uttered under the same circiimstanees by the 
foiled sophist : — (" Us 8' «rriv a av&paiTiK ; is diroi'Sevros t«. 
K ouuu ifiavKa ovufiam ovofiSl^tiv Tokfia. cf at/j.!^ vpay/MTi.) 
Tolotrrof Tit, Z Imria, oviiv aXko ^jjoiTtft"'' 5 '"'' "^I^K-" 

It is with more surprise that I have hoard myself ac- 
cused of thoughtless severity with respect to the works 
of contemporary painters, for I fully believe that when- 
ever I attack them, I give myself far more pain than I 
can possibly inflict : and, in many instances, I have with- 
held repi-obation which I considered necessary to the 
full understanding of my work, in the fear of grieving or 
injuiTng men of whose feelings and circumstances I was 
ignorant. Indeed, the apparently false and exaggerated 
biaa of the whole book in favor of modem ai-t, is in 
[ great degree dependent on my withholding the animad- 
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versions which would have given it balance, and keeping 
Bilence where I cannot praise. But I had mther be a 
year or two longer in effecting my purposes, than reach 
them by trampling on men's hearts and hearths i and I 
have permitted myseli to express unfavorable opinions 
only where the populaiity tind favor of the artist are so 
great as to render the opinion of an individual a matter 
of indifference to him. 

And now— but one word more. For many a year we 
have heard nothing with respect to the works of Turner 
but accusations of their want of trulh. To every obser- 
vation on their power, sublimity, or beauty, there has 
been but one reply : They are not like nature. I there- 
fore took my opponents on their own ground, and demon- 
strated, by thoixDugh investigation of actual facts, that 
Tui-ner is like nature, and paints more of nature than any 
man who ever lived. I expected this proposition (the 
foundation of all my future efforts) would have been dis- 
puted with desperate strug-gles, and that I should have 
had to Sght my way to my position inch by inch. Not 
at all. My opponents yield me the field at once. One 
(the writer for the Athenieum) has no other resource than 
the assertion, that "he disapproves the natural style in 
painting. If people want to see nature, let them go and 
look at herself. Why should they see her at second-hand 
on a piece of canvas T " The other, (Blackwood,) still 
more utterly discomfited, is reduced to a still more re- 
markable line of defence. "It is not," he says, " what 
things in all respects really are, but how they are con- 
vertible by the mind into what they are not, that we have 
to consider." (October, 1843, p. 485.) I leave therefore 
the reatler to choose whether, with Blackwood and his 
fellows, he will proceed to consider how things are con- 
vertible by the mind into what they are nof, or whether, 
with me, he will undergo the harder, but perhaps on the 
whole more useful, labor of ascertaining^ What they are. 
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It is with much regret, and partly against my own 
judgment, that I republish the following chapters in 
their present form. The particular circumstances (stated 
in the first preface) under which they were origin- 
ally written, have rendered them so unfit for the posi- 
tion they now hold as introductory to a serious exami- 
nation of the general functions of art, that I should have 
wished first to complete the succeeding portions of the 
essay, and then to write another introduction of more 
fitting character. But as it may be long before I am 
able to do this, and as I believe what I have already 
written may still be of some limited and partial service, 
I have suffered it to reappear, trusting to the kindness 
of the reader to look to its intention rather than its 
temper, and forgive its inconsideration in its earnestness. 

Thinking it of too little substance to bear mending, 
wherever I have found a passage which I thought re- 
quired modification or explanation, I have cut it out ; 
what I have left, however imperfect, cannot I think be 
dangerously misunderstood: something I have added, 
not under the idea of rendering the work in any vnse 
systematic or complete, but to supply gross omissions, 
answer inevitable objections, and give some substance 
to passages of mere declamation. 

Whatever inadequacy or error there may be, through- 
out, in materials or modes of demonstration, I have no 
doubt of the truth and necessity of the main result ; and 
though the reader may, perhaps, find me frequently here- 
after showing other and better grounds for what is here 
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affirmed, yet the jioiot aQcl bearm^ ol the book, its deter- 
mined depreciation of Claude, Salvator, Gaspar, and Ca- 
naletto, and its equally determined support of Turner as 
the greatest of all landscape painters, and of Turner's 
recent works tis his finest, are ^ood and rig'bt : and if the 
prevalence throughout of attack and eulogium be found 
irksome or offensive, let it be remembered that my object 
thus far has not been either the establishment or the 
teaching of any principles of art, but the vindication, 
moat necessary to the prosperity of oar present schools, 
of the un comprehended rauk of their gi-eatest artist, and 
the diminution, equally necessary as I think to the pros- 
perity of our schools of the unadvised admiration of the 
landscape of the seventeenth century. For I believe 
it to be almost imiiossible to state in terms sufficiently 
serious and severe the depth and extent of the evil which 
has resulted (and that not in ai-t alone, but in all other 
matters with which the contemplative faculties are con- 
cerned) from the works of those elder men. On the con- 
tinent all landscape art has been utterly annihilated by 
them, and with it all sense of the power of nature. We 
in England have only done better because our artists 
have had strength of mind enough to form a school with- 
drawn from their influence. 

These points are somewhat farther developed in the 
general sketch of ancient and modern landscape, which I 
have added to the first section of the second part. Some 
important additions have also been made to the chapters 
on the painting of sea. Throughout the rest of the text, 
though something is withdrawn, little is changed; and 
the reader may rest assured that if I were now to bestow 
on this feeble essay the careful revision which it much 
needs, but little deserves, it would not be to alter its 
tendencies, or modify its conclusions, but to prevent in- 
dignation from appearing vimleuce on the one side, and 
enthusiasm partisanship on the other. 
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I HAVE been lately so often asked by friends on whose 
jndgment I can rely, to permit the publication of another 
edition of " Modem Painters " in its original form, that I 
have at last yielded, though with some violence to my 
own feeling^; for many parts of the first and second vol' 
nines are written in a nanow enthusiasm, and the sub- 
stance of their metaphysical and religious speculation 
is only justifiable on the ground of its absolute honesty. 
Of the third, fourth, and fifth volumes I indeed mean 
eventually to rearrange what I think of permanent in- 
terest, for the complete edition of my works, but 
fewer and less elaborate illustrations : nor have I any se- 
rious grounds for refusing to allow the book once more 
to appear in the irregular form which it took as it was 
written, since of the art-teaching and landscape descrip- 
tion it contains I have little to retrench, and nothing to 
retract- 

This final edition must, however, be limited to a thou- 
sand copies, for some of the more delicate plates are al- 
ready worn, that of the Mill Stream in the fifth volume, 
and of the Loire Side very injuriously ; while that of the 
Shores of AVharfe had to be retouched by an engraver 
after the removal of the mezzotint for reprinting. But 
Mr. Armytage's, Mr. Cousen's, and Mr. Cuff's magnifi- 
cent plates are still in good state, and my own etchings, 
though injured, are still good enough to answer their 
porpoae. 
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OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 



SECTION I. 

OP THE NATURE OP THE IDEAS CONVEY ABLE BY ART. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

If it be true, and it can scarcely be disputed, that 
nothing has been for centuries consecrated by public 
admiration, without possessing in a high degree some 
kind of sterling excellence, it is not because the average 
intellect and feeling of the majority of the public are 
competent in any way to distinguish what ., ^^,. _ 
18 really excellent, but because all errone- ton no criterion of 

. . . . .11 1 ti excellence, except 

ous opinion is inconsistent, and all im- aiter long periodii 
grounded opinion transitory ; so that while 
the fancies and feelings which deny deserved honor and 
award what is undue have neither root nor strength suf- 
ficient to maintain consistent testimony for a length of 
time, the opinions formed on right groimds by those few 
who are in reality competent judges, being necessarily 
stable, communicate themselves gradually from mind to 
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mind, descending lower a» they extend wider, imtil tliey ' 
leaven the whole lump, and mle by absolute authority, 
even where the grouuda and reasons for them cannot be i 
understood. On this gradual victory of what is consist- ] 
ent over what ia vacillating, dejiendB the reputation of 1 
all that is highest in art and literatiu'e. For it is an in- 
sult to what is really great in either, to suppose that it 
in any way addi'essea itself to mean or uncultivated fac- 
ulties. It is a matter of the simplest demonstration, that 
no man can be really appreciated but by his etiual or sn- 
perior. His inferior may over-estimate him in enthusi- 
asm i or, as is more commonly the case, degrade him, in 
ignorance ; but he cannot foi-m a grounded and just esti- 
mate. Withoiit proving this, however—which it would I 
tajte more space to do than I can spare — it is sufficiently I 
evident that there is no process of amalgamation by | 
which opinions, wrong individually, can become right 1 
merely by then- multitude.* 

If I stand by a pietui's in the Academy, and hear I 
twenty persons in succession admiring some paltry piece 1 
of mechanism or imitation in the lining of a cloak, or tha J 
satin of a slipper, it is absurd to tell me that they repro- 
bate collectively what they admire iudividually : or, if | 
they pass vrith apathy by a piece of the most noble con- 
ception or most perfect truth, because it has in it no i 
tricks of the brush nor grimace of expression, it is ab- J 
surd to tell me that they collectively respect what they 1 
separately scorn, or that the feelings and knowledge of I 
such judges, by any length of time or comparison of I 
ideas, could come to any right conclusion with respect ] 
to what is really high in ai-t. The question is not de- 

* The opinion of a majorily is rig L I onlywben it is more probable j 
with each iDdividual tliat he should be right than that he should ba d 
wrung, as in the case of a jury. Where it is more probable, will 
spcct to each Individual, that lie should be wrong than right, lb* 1 
Dptaion oi the miuorily is the true one. Thus It is in arL 
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cided by them, but for them ; — decided at first by few : 
by fewer in proportion as the merits of the work are of a 
liigher order. From these few the decision is communi- 
cated to the number next below them in rank of mind, 
and by these again to a wider and lower circle; each 
rank being bo far cognizant of the superiority of that 
above it, as to receive its decision with respect : imtil, in 
process of time, the light and consistent opinion is com- 
municated to all, and held by all as a matter of faith, the 
more positively in proportion as the grounds of it are 
less perceived.* 

* Tlierc lire, liowcver, a thousaiii] modifying circumstanceB whicli 
render this process Bometimea unnecessary,— sn met ioiea rapid and cer- 
tain — tometimus impossllile. It is uoneceasary in rhetoric and tlie 
drama, becnuse tiie muititude Is tlic only proper jtid^^e of tliose arts 
vlioBe end Is to move llie multitude (tliougli more is necessary to a 
fine play than is essentially dramatic, and it is <mly of liie dramaiio 
port that the multitude nre cognizant). It is unnecessary, when, unit- 
ed with tlie higher qualities of a work, there are appenia to universui 
pasaiou, to all the fncultiea and feelingH vhich are general In man as 
an animal. The popularity is then ns sudden as it la well grounded. 
— It Ih hearty and honest in every mind. Iiiit it is Itased In every mind 
on n different species of excellence. Such niil often he the case with 
the noblest works of literature. Tuke Don Quixote for example. The 
lowest mind would flni) in it perpetual and brutal amusement iu the 
Tniafortunes of the knight, and perpetual pleasure in sympathy with 
the squire. A mind of average feeling would perceive the satirical 
meaning and force of the book, would appreciate its wit. its elegance, 
and its truth. But only elevated and peculiarminds discover, in addi- 
tion to all this, the full moral beauty of the love and truth which are 
the constant associates of all that is even moat weak and erring in liie 
character of its hero, and pass over llie rude adventure and scurrile 
jeat In haste — perhaps in pain, to penetrate beneath the rusty corselet. 
and catch from the wandering glance the evidence and expression of 
fortitude, self-devotion, and universal love. So, again with the works 
of Scott and Byron ; popularity was as instant na it was deserved, be- 
cause there is in them an appeal to those paasiona which are universal 
in all men. as well as an expression of such thoughts as can be re- 
ceived only by the few. But Ihey are admired by the majority of their 
■dvocatca for the weakest parts of their works, ns a popular prcnclier 
hy the majority of his coDgregation for the worst part of his sermon. 
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But when this process lias takeu place, and the work! 
has become souctified by time in the miuda of men, it is 
impOBsible that any new work of equal merit con be im- 
piu-tially compai-ed with it, except by minds not only 
educated and generally capable of appre- 
obsUuue wbua ciiitiug merit, but strong ouough to shake 
off the weight of prejudice and association, 
which invariably incline them to the older favorite. It 
is much easier, says Barry, to repeat the character 

Tlie process is rapid and certain, when, tbougli there m&j be lliUe 
tDcatchtbc multitude at once, tbereUmuchwbkli they can enjnj when 
their attenlioD is authoritatively directed to it. So rests the reputa- 
tion of Sliakspeare. No ordinary mind can comprehend wherein 
his undisputed superiority consists, but there is ycC quite as much 
to amuse, thrili, or excite. — quite as much of what is, iu the strict 
sense of the word, dramatic in his works as in any one else's. They 
were received, therefore, when first written, witli average approval, as 
works of commoD merit ; but when the high decision was made, and 
the circle spread, the public took up the hue aud cry conscientiously 
enough. Let tliem have daggers, ghosts, clowns, and kings, uud with 
such real aud definite sources of enjoyment, [hey will lake the addi- 
tional trouble to lenrn half a dozen quotations, without understanding 
them, and admit the superiority of Shakspeare without further de- 
mur. Nothing, perliapa, can more rompleCely demonstrate the total 
ignorance of Ibc puhlic of all that is great or valuable in Sbakspeare 
than their universal admiration of Maclise's Hamlet. 

The process is impossible when there is in the work nothing to at- 
tract and something to disgust the vulgar mind. Neither their intrin- 
sic excellence, nor the authority of those who can Judge of It, will ever 
make the poems of Wordsworth or Oeorge Herbert popular, in the 
sense in which Scott aud Byron are popular, because it is to the vul- 
gar a labor instead of a pleasure to read them ; and there are parts in 
them which to such Judges cannot but lie vapid or ridiculous. Most 
works of the highest art. — those of Roffoelle. M. Angelo, or Da Viuci. 
— stand as tShakspeare does, — tliat which Is commonplace and feeble 
In their excellence being taken for its essence by the uneducated, im- 
agination assisting the impression, (for we readily fancy that wc feel, 
when feeling is a matter of pride or conscience,] and affectation and 
pretension increasing the noise of the rapture, if not its degree. Qlollo, 
Orgagna, Augelico, Perugino. stand, like Qeorge Herbert, only with 
the few. Wilkie becomes popular, like Scott, because he touches pas- 
sions which all feel, and expresses truths which all can recogniice 
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recorded of Phidias, than to investigate the merits of 
Agosias. And when, as peculiarly in the case of paint- 
ing, ninch knowledge of what is technical and practical 
is necessary tu a right judgment, so that those alone sx% 
competent to pronounce a true verdict who are them- 
selves the persons to be juilgetl, and who therefore can 
give no opinion, centuries may elapse before fair com- 
parisoQ can be made between two artists of different 
ages ; while the patriarchal excellence exercises during 
the interval a tyrannical — perhaps, even a blighting, 
intiuence over the minds, both of the public and of those 
to whom, properly understood, it should serve for a 
guide and example In no city of Europe where art is a 
subject of attention, are its prospects so hopeless, or its 
pursuits so resultless, as in Rome : because there, among 
all students, the authority of their predecessors in art is 
supreme and without appeal, and the mindless copyist 
studies Haffaelle, but not what KaSiaelle studied. It 
thus becomes the duty of every one capable of demon- 
strating any definite points of superiority in modem art, 
and who is in a position in which his doing so will not 
be ungraceful, to encounter without hesitation whatever 
opprobrium may fall upon him from the , j. xi„ sBthor-a 
necessary prejudice even of the most can- ISJu'inp'iirtRnSS 
did minds, and from the far more virulent '""f™™ 
opposition of those who have no hope of maintaining 
their own reputation for discernment but in the support 
of that kind of consecrated merit which may be ap- 
plauded without an inconvenient necessity for rea- 
sons. It is my purpose, therefore, believing that there 
are certain points of superiority in modem artists, and 
especially in one or two of their number, which have not 
yet been fully understood, except by those who are 
scarcely in a position admitting the declaration of their 
conviction, to institute a close comparison between the 
great works of ancient and modem landscape art, to 
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laise, as for OB possible, the deceptive veil of i 
light through which we are Bccuatomed to gaze uponfl 
tUe patriarciial work, and to show the real relations, T 
whether favorable or otherwise, subsisting between its 
and our own. I aiu fully uwai-u that this is not to bol 
done lightly or rashly ; that it is the part of every one 
proposing to Trnderttdie such a task strictly to examine, 
with prolonged doubt and severe trial, every opinion in 
any way contrary to the sacred verdict of time, and to I 
advance uotliinfr which does not, at least iu his own con- 
viction, rest on surer ground than mere feeling or taste. * 
I have accordingly advanced nothing in the following 
pages but with accompanying demonstration, which 
may indeed be true or false — complete or 
potoiB c«p»We of conditional, but which can onlv be met on 

demonalration. ,, i ■. . ' i 

its own grounds, and can m no way be 
borne down or affected by mere authority of great names. 
Yet even thus I should scarcely have ventured to speak 
so decidedly as I have, but for my full conviction that | 
we ought not to class the historical painters of the fi 
teeuth, and lamlscape paintei-s of the seventeenth, cen- 
turies, together, under the general title of "old i 
tei-s," as if they possessed anything like corresponding' \ 
rank iu their respective walks of art. I feel assured 
that the principles on which they worked are totally 
opposed, and that the landscape painter's have been hon- 
ored only becaiise they exhibited in mechanical and 
technical qualities some semblance of the manner of | 
the nobler historical painters, whose principles of con- 
ception and composition they entirely reversed. The I 
course of study which has led me reverently to the feet 
of Michael Angelo and Da Vinci, has alienated me gi'ad- 
nally from Claude and Caspar — I cannot at the same 
time do homage to power and pettiness— to the truth of 
consummate science, and the mannerism of undisciplined 
imagination. And let it be understood that whenever 
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hereafter X speak depreciatiugly of the old masters as 
a body, I refer to Doiie of the histoiical painters, for 
whom I entertain a veneration, which though I hope 
reasonable in its gromids, is almost auperstitious in 
degree. Neither, imleas he be pai-ticiihuly mentioned, do 
I intend to iuclude Nicholas Poussin, whose landscapes 
have a separate and elevated character, which renders 
it necessary to consider them apart from all others. 
Speaking generally of the older mnstei-s, I refer only to 
Claude, Caspar, Poiiasin, Salvator Rosa, Cuyp, Berghem, 
Both, Kuysdael, Hobbima, Teuiers, (in his landscapes,) 
P. Potter, Canaletti, and the various Van somethings, 
and Back somethings, more especially and malignantly 
those who have libelled the sea. 

It will of course be necessary for me, in the commence- 
lent of the work to state briefly those pnnciples on 
'hich I conceive all right judgment of art must be 
founded. These introductory chaptera I should wish 
to be read carefully, because all criticism must be use- 
less when the terms or grounds of it are in any degree 
ambiguous ; and the ordinajy language of connoisseurs 
and critics, granting that they understand it themselves, 
is usually mere jargon to others, from their custom of 
using technical terms, by which everything is meant, 
and nothing is e?:pressed. 

And if, in the application of these principles, in spite 
of my endeavor to render it impartial, the feeling and 
fondness which I have for some works of ,j_ The sothofii 
modem art escape me sometimes where IJf'^oEL'"™™- 
it should not, let it be pardoned as little '"''^ 
more than a fair counterbalance to that peculiar venera- 
tion with which the work of the older master, associated 
as it has ever been in our ears with the expression of 
whatever is great or perfect, must be usually regarded 
by the reader. I do not say that this veneration is 
wrongj nor that we should be less attentive to the re- 
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peated words of time : but let us not forget, that if honor 
be for the dead, gratitude can only be for the living. 
He who has once stood beside the grave, to look back 
upon the companionship which has been forever closed, 
feeling how impotent tl^ere are the wild love, or the keen 
sorrow, to give one instant's pleasure to the pulseless 
heart, or atone in the lowest measure to the departed 
spirit for the hour of unkindness, will scarcely for the 
future incur that debt to the heart, which can only be 
discharged to the dust. But the lesson which men re- 
ceive as individuals, they do not learn as nations. Again 
and again they have seen their noblest descend into the 
grave, and have thought it enough to garland the tomb- 
stone when they had not crowned the brow, and to pay 
the honor to the ashes which they had denied to the spirit. 
Let it not displease them that they are bidden, amidst 
the tumult and the dazzle of their busy life, to listen for 
the few voices, and watch for the few lamps, which God 
has toned and lighted to cliarm and to guide them, that 
they may not learn their sweetness by their silence, nor 
their light by their decay. 



CHAPTEE n. 

DEFINITION OF GREATNESS IN ABT. 

In the 15th Lecture of Sir Joshua Be3niolds, inciden- 
tal notice is taken of the distinction between those excel- 
lences in the painter which belong to him as sv/ch, and 
those which belong to him in common ., ^^ ^ ^ 

11. Distinction be- 

with all men of intellect, the general and ^^'^ ,tt»e pain- 
•exalted powers of which art is the evi- power and tech- 

- * _ . i ii 1.1 nlcal knowledge. 

denee and expression, not the subject. 
But the distinction is not there dwelt upon as it should 
be, for it is owing to the slight attention ordinarily paid 
to it, that criticism is open to every form of coxcombry, 
and liable to every phase of error. It is a distinction on 
which depend all sound judgment of the rank of the 
artist, and all just appreciation of the dignity of art. 

Painting, or art generally, as such, with all its tech- 
idealities, difficulties, and particular ends, is nothing but 
a noble and expressive language, invalu- |2. paintine as 
able as the vehicle of thought, but by S^' 'JhiS iSf- 
itself nothing. He who has learned what ^°*^ 
is commonly considered the whole art of painting, that 
is, the art of representing any natural object faithfully, 
has as yet only learned the language by which his 
thoughts are to be expressed. He has done just as much 
toward being that which we ought to respect as a great 
painter, as a man who has learned how to express himself 
grammatically and melodiously has towards being a 
great poet. The language is, indeed, more difficult of 
.acquirement in the one case than in the other, and pos- 
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Besses more power of delighting the sense, while it 
speaks to the intellect, but it is, neverthulesa, nothing 
more than hinguage, and all those excellences which are 
pectiliar to the painter as such, ai-e merely what rhythm, 
melody, pi-eciaion and force ai-e in the words of the 
orator and the poet, necessary to theii- gi-eatuess, but not 
the test of their greatness. It is not by the mode of 
representing' and aayiug, but by what is represented and 
said, that the respective greatness either of the painter 
or the writer is to be finally determined. 

Speaking with strict propriety, therefore, we shoi 
call a man a great painter only as he excelled in prs- 
. cision and force in the language of lines, 

temi corr»p|mid- and a great versifier, as he excelled in pre- 
cision or force in the language of words. A 
great poet would then be a term strictly, and in precisely 
the same sense applicable to both, if waiTanted by the 
chai'acter of the images or thoughts which each in their 
respective languages convey. 

Take, foj instance, one of the most perfect poems or 
pictures (I use the words as sj-nonymous) which modem 

,^ , , times have seen ; — the " Old Shepherd's 
i^ Bxunplg In „, . , „ tt .i ■ -. 

« Pgn^ irf K. Lhief-monmer. Here the exquisite exe- 
cution of tlie glossy and crisp hair of the 
dog, the bright, sharp touching of the green bough be- 
side it, the cleai' painting of the wood of the coflin and 
the folds of the blanket, are language — language clear 
and expressive in the highest degree. But the close 
pressure of the dog's breast against the wood, the con- 
vulsive clinging of the paws, which has dragged the 
blanket off the trestle, the total powerlessness of the 
head laid, close and motionless, upon its folds, the fixed 
and tearful fall of the eye in its utter hopelessness, the 
rigidity of repose which marks that there has been no 
motion nor change in the trance of agony since the last 



blow was struck on the coffin-lid, the quietness and 
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gloom of tile chamber, the spectacles mai'king the place 
where the Bible was last closed, imlieating how louely 
has been the life—how iinwatched the departure of him 
who is now laid solitaiy iu his sleep ; — these are all 
thoughts — thoughts by which the picture is 8ei)arated at 
once fi-om hundreds of equal merit, as far as mere paint- 
ing goes, by which it ranks as a work of hig'h art, and 
Btamps its author, not as the neat imitator of the texture 
of a skin, or the fold of a drapery, but as the Man of 
Mind. 

It is not, however, always easy, either in painting or 
literature, to determine wliere the influence of language 
stops, and where that of thought begins. Many thoughts 
are so dependent upon the language in ,5 DiaicnUr ot 
which they are clothed, that they would ^^^ botw^flen 
lose half their beauty if otherwise ex- I^^^.''* "^ 
pressed. But the highest thoughts are 
those which are least dependent on language, and the 
dignity of any composition and praise to which it is en. 
titled, are iu exact proportion to its independency of 
language or espreasion. A composition is indeed usu- 
ally most perfect, when to such intidnsic dignity is 
added all that expression can do to attract and adoiTi ; 
but iu every case of supremo excellence this nil becomes 
as nothing. We are more gratified by the simplest lines 
or words which can suggest the idea in its own naked 
beauty, than by the robe or the gem which conceal while 
they decorate; we are better pleased to feel by their 
absence how little they could bestow, than by their pres- 
ence how much they caji destroy. 

There is therefore a distinction to be made between 
what is ornamental iu language and what is expressive. 
That part of it which is necessary to the , g Meuneiion 
embodying and conveying the thought J^^^^ Sdm-' 
is worthy of respect and attention as »i™i"bi»b«- 
necessary to excellence, though not the test of it. But 
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that part of it which is decorative has little more to do 1 
with the intrinsic excellence of the picture than the | 
frame or the varnishing: of it. And thia caution in dis- I 
tiuguishing between the omamental and the expressive | 
is peculiarly necessary in painting ; for in the lan^ago I 
of words it is nearly impossible for that which is noi I 
expressive to be beautiful, except by mere rhythm or j 
melody, any eacriiice to which is immediately stijnua- I 
tized as error. But the beauty of mere language in 
painting is not only very attractive and eutertaining to 
the spectator, but requires for its attainment no small 
exertion of mind and devotion of time by the artist. 
Hence, in art, men have frequently fancied that they i 
were becoming rhetoricians and poets when they were I 
only learning to speak melodiously, and the judge has J 
over and over again advanced to the honor of authors I 
those who were never more than ornamental writing- I 



Most pictures of the Dutch school, for instance, es- 
cepting always those of Rubens, Vandyke, and Rem- 
1 1, ineunce In braudt, ai'e ostentatious exhibitions of the \ 
e'lfriv'^iui Un '•^''^t^ power of Speech, the clear and vig- 
Bchuo.8. orous elocution of useless and senselese I 

words; while the early efforts of Cimabue and Giotto 
are the burning messages of prophecy, delivered by the 
stammering lips of infants. It is not by ranking the 1 
former as more than mechanics, or the latter as less than , 
artists, that the taste of the multitude, always awake to j 
the lowest pleasures which art can bestow, and blunt to j 
the highest, is to be formed or elevated. It must be the 1 
part of the judicioua critic carefully to distinguish what 
is language, and what is thought, and to rank and praise ' 
pictures chiefly for the latter, cousidenng the former as ' 
a totally inferior excellence, and one which cannot be 
compared with nor weighed against thought in any way 
uor in any degree whatsoever. The picture which has , 
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the nobler and more namerous ideas, however awkwardly 
expresBed, is a greater and a better picture than that 
which has the less noble and leBs nnmeroua ideas, how- 
ever beautifully espresaed. No weight, nor mass, nor 
beauty of execution can ontweig'h one grain or fragment 
of thought. Three penstrokes of Rafiaelle are a greater 
and a better ijieture than the most finished work that 
ever Carlo Dolci polished into inanity. A finished work 
of a great artist is only better than its sketch, if the 
!B of pleasure belonging to color and realization — 
■Taluable in themselves, — are so employed as to increase 
the impressiveness of the thought. But if one atom of 
thought has vanished, all color, all finish, all execution, all 
ornament, are too dearly bought. Nothing but thought 
can pay for thought, and the instant that the increasing 
refinement or finish of the picture begins to be paid for 
by the loss of the faintest shadow of an idea, that instant 
all refinement or finish is an excrescence and a defonnity. 
Yet although in all our speculations on art, language 
is thus to be distinguished from, and held subordinate 
to, that which it conveys, we must still remember that 
there are certain ideas inherent in language itself, and 
that strictly speaking, eveiy pleasure con- | g. Ya [hare on 
nected with art has in it some reference to ^J^ng "io"ian^ 
the intellect. The mere sensual pleaaui-e s'l'soriwu. 
of the eye, received from the most brilliant piece of col- 
oring, is as nothing to that which it receives from a 
crystal prism, except as it depends on our perception of 
a certain meaning and intended an-angement of color, 
■which has been the subject of intellect. Nay, the term 
idea, according to Locke's definition of it, will extend 
even to the sensual impressions themselves as far as 
they are " things which the mind occupies , , ^^ ^^^^ 
itself about in thinking, " that is, not as 'i™- 
they are felt by the eye only, but as they are received 
hy the mind through the eye. So that, if I say that 
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the greatest picture is that which conveys to the mind 1 
of the spectator the greatest number of the greatest ' 
ideas, I have a tlefinitiou which will include a^ subjects 
of comparison every pleasure which art is capable of 
conveying. If I were to say, on the contrary, that the 
best picture was that which most closely imitated nature, 
I should assume that art could only please by imitating 
nature, and I should cast out of the pale of criticism those 
parts of works of art which are not imitative, that is to 
say, intrinsic beauties of color and fona, and those works 
of art wholly, which, like the arabesques of EafFaelle in 
the Loggias, are not imitative at all. Now I want a 
definition of art wide enough to include all its varieties 
of aim ! I do not say therefore that the art is greatest 
which gives most pleasure, because perhaps there is 
some art whose end is to teach, and not to please. I do 
not say that the art is greatest which teaches us most, 
because perhaps there is some art whose end is to 
please, and not to teach. I do not say that the art is 
greatest which imitates best, because perha])S there is 
some art whose end is to create, and not to imitate. But 
I say that the art is greatest, which conveys to the mind 
of the spectator, by any means whatsoever, the greatest 
number of the greatest ideas, and I call an idea great ia 
proportion as it is received by a higher faculty of the 
mind, and as it more fully occupies, and in occupying, 
exercises and exalts, the faculty by which it is received. 
If this then be the definition of great art, that of a 
great artist naturally follows. He is the greatest artist 
who has embodied, in the sum of his works, the greatest 
number of the greatest ideas. 



CHAPTEE in. 

OF IDEAS OF POWER. 

The definition of art which I have just given, requires 
me to determine what kinds of ideas can be received from 
works of art, and which of these are the greatest, before 
proceeding to any practical application of , ^ ^^^^ ^j^^^ 

ffiA fAcf of ideas are con- 

ine lesi;. veyabJe by art. 

I think that all the sources of pleasure, 
or any other good, to be derived from works of art, may 
be referred to five distinct heads. 

L Ideas of Power. — The perception or conception 

of the mental or bodily powers by which the 

work has been produced. 

n. Ideas of Imitation. — The perception that the thing 

produced resembles something else. 

m. Ideas of Truth. — The perception of faithfulness in 

a statement of facts by the thing produced. 
rV. Ideas of Beauty. — The perception of beauty, either 
in the thing produced, or in what it suggests 
or resembles. 
V. Ideas of Belation. — The perception of intellectual 
relations, in the thing produced, or in what it 
suggests or resembles. 
I shall briefly distinguish the nature and effects of 
each of these classes of ideas. 

I. Ideas of Power. — These are the simple perception of 
the mental or bodily powers exerted in the production 
of any work of art. According to the dig- . t^ ^f . 
nity and degree of the power perceived is w vary much in 
the dignity of the idea ; but the whole class 
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of ideas is reeeiveil by the intellect, and they excite the 
best of the moral feelings, venemtioD, aud the desire of 
exertion. As a species, therefore, they are one of the 
noblest connected with art ; but the differences in degree 
of dignity among themselves ai-e intinite, being coiTe- 
Bpondent with every oivler of power, — from that of the 
fingers to that of the most exalted intellect. Thus, when 
we see an Indian's paddle carved from the handle to the 
blade, we have a conception of prolonged manual labor, 
and are gratified in proiiortiou to the supposed expendi- 
ture of time and exertion. These are, indeed, powers of 
a low order, yet the pleasure arising from the conception 
of them enters very largely indeed into our admiration 
of all elaborate ornament, architectural decoration, etc. 
The delight with which we look on the fretted front of 
Kouen Cathedral depends in no small degree on the sim- 
ple perception of time employed and labor expended in its 
production. But it is a right, that is, au ennobling pleas- 
ure even in this its lowest phase ; and even the pleasure 
felt by those persons who praise a drawing (or its " finish," 
or its "work," which is one precisely of the same kind, 
wonid be right, if it ilid not imply a want of perception 
of the higher powers which render work unnecessary. If 
to the evidence of labor be added that of strength or 
dexterity, the sensation of power is yet increased ; if to 
strength and dexterity be added that of ingenuity and 
judgment, it is multiplied tenfold, aud so on, through 
all the subjects of action of body or mind, we receive 
the more exalted pleasure from the more exaltetl power. 
So far the nature aud effects of ideas of 
■d frmji™baiem power cannot but be admitted by all. But 
jeci of power. The the circumstance which I wish especially 
iiora*"eicBi- to insist upon, with respect to them, is one 
"■ which may not, perhaps, be so readily al- 

lowed, namely, that they are independent of the nature 
or worthiness of the object troxn which they are received, 
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and that whatever has been the subject of a great power, 
whether there be intrinsic and apparent worthiness in 
itself or not, bears with it the evidence oi having been 
so, and is capable of giving the ideas of power, and the 
consequent pleosurea, in their full degree. For observe, 
that a thing is not properly said to have been the result 
of a great power, on which only some part of that power 
has been expended. A nut may be cracked by a steam 
engine, but it has not, in being so, been the subject of 
the power of the engine. And thus it is falsely said 
of great men, that they waste their lofty powers on un- 
worthy objects : the object may be dangerous or useless, 
but, OS far oa the phrase has reference to difficulty of 
performance, it cannot be unworthy of the power which 
it brings into exertion, because nothing can become a 
subject of action to a greater power which can be accom- 
plished by a less, any mora than bodily strength can be 
exerted where there is nothing to resist it. 

So then, men may let their great powers lie dormant, 
while they employ their mean and petty powers on 
mean and petty olijects ; but it is physically imiiossible 
to employ a great power, except on a great object. Con- 
sequently, wherever power of any kind or degi-ee has 
been exerted, the marks and evidence of it are stamped 
upon its results: it isimposfiiblo that it should be lost 
or wasted, or without record, even in the " estimation of 
a hair t " and therefore, whatever has been the subject of 
a great power bears about with it the image of that 
which created it, and is what is commonly called " excel- 
lent," And this is the true meaning of the word excel- 
lent, a8 distinguished from the terras "beautiful," "use- 
ful," " good," etc. ; and we shall always, in future, use the 
word excellent, as signifying that the thing to which it 
is applied required a great power for its production.* 

• Of pourae ilie word " excellent " Is primarily n mere synonym 
with " surpnsBing," aod when applied to persoQB, has the general 
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The faculty of perceiving what powers are required ] 

for the production of a thing, is the faculty of perceiving ' 
I 4. wir»t In excellence. It is this faculty in which men, 
^ even of the most cultivated taste, must al- 
ways be wanting, unless they have added 
practice to reflection; because none ceui estimate the 
power manifested in victory, unless they havo personally 
measured the str6ng:th to be overcome. Though, there- 
fore, it is possible, by the cultivation of sensibility and 
judgment, to become capable of distinguishing what is | 
beautiful, it is totally impossible, without practice and | 
knowledge, to distinguish or feel what is eicellent. The ( 
beauty or the truth of Titian's flesh-tint may be appre- J 
ciated by all ; but it is only to the artist, whose multi- 
plied hours of toil have not reached the slightest resem- 
blance of one of its tones, that its exi^llence is manifest. 

"ttlierever, then, iliificulty has been overcome, there ia I 
excellence : and therefore, in order to prove a work ex- 
I s. The piossora celleut, we have only to prove the difSculty 
S^ug"diSkiSoM of its production : whether it be useful or 
i> right. beautiful is another question; its excel- 

lence depends on its difficulty alone. Nor is it a false or 
diseased taste which looks for the overcoming of difficul- 
ties, and has pleasure in it, even without any view to re- 
sultant good. It has been made part of our moral nature 
that we should have a pleasure in encountering and con- 
meaning given Ijy Jolmaon — "the state of alwunding in any good 
quality," But when applied In iliinga it has always reference to the 
power by which they are produced. We talk uf eicelleut music or 
poetry. heCBUse it ia diffleult to compose or write such, but never of 
excellent flowers, hecauae all flowers being the resnll of the same 
power, must be equally excellent. We diatinguUh them only as beau- 
tiful or useful, and therefore, as there is no other one word to signify 
that quality of a thing produced by which it pleases ua merely as the 
result of power, and as the term " excellent " is more frequently uaed 
Inthiasense than in any other, I choose to limit it at once to this sense, 
and 1 wisli it, when I use it In future, to he so understood. 
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; qaeriiig opposition, for the Baku of tlie struggle and the 
victorj', not for the sake of any alter result : anil not only 
our own victory, but the perception of that of another, is 
in all cases the som-ce of pure and ennobling pleasure. 
And if we often hear it said, and truly said, that an artist 
I hoe erred by seeking rather to show his skill in overcom- 
ing technical difficulties, than to reach a great end, be it 
observed that he is only blamed because he has sought 
to conquer an inlerior diHiculty rather thou a great one ; 
for it is much euiiier to overcome technical difficulties 
than to reach a great end. ^\Tiene\er the visible vic- 
tory over difficulties is found painfol or in false taste, it 
is owing to the preference of an inferior to a great diffi- 
I culty, or to the false estimate of what is difficult and 
I -what is not. It is far more difficult to be simple than to 
I be complicated ; far more difficult to sacrifice skill and 
[ cease exertion in the proper place, than to expend both 
I indiscriminately. We shall find, in the course of our in- 
vestigation, that beauty and difficulty go together; and 
that they are only mean and paltry difficulties which it 
is wrong or contemptible to wrestle with. Be it remem- 
j "bered then — Power is never wastecL Whatever power 
I has been employed, produces excellence in propoi-tion 
\ to its own dignity and exertion; and the faculty of jier- 
\ ceiring this exertion, and appreciating this dignity, is 
I the faculty of perceiving excellence. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF IDEAS OF nUTATIOS. 

Fdbeij, in his lectures, and many otber persona of 
eqnally just and accurate habits of thought, (among 
1 1. fbIm a/e of others, S. T. Coleridge,) make a distinc- 
SoQ'^™/ 'fflMT *i*^'i between imitation and copying, rep- 
wriiereofiui. resenting the first as the legitimate func- 

tion of art — the latter as its corruption ; but as such a 
distinction is by no means warranted, or explained by 
the common meaning uf the words themselves, it is not 
easy to comprehend exactly in what sense they are used 
by those writers. And though, reasoning from the con- 
test, I can understand what ideas those words stand for 
in their minds, I cannot allow the tenns to be properly 
used as symbols of those ideas, which (especially in the 
case of the word Imitation) are exceedingly complex, 
and totally different from what moat people would un- 
derstand by the term. And by men of less accurate 
thought, the word is used still more vaguely or falsely. 
For instance, Burke (" Treatise on the Sublime." part i. 
sect. 16) says, " Wlien the object represented in poetry 
or painting is such as we could have no desire of seeing 
in the reality, then we may be sure that its power in 
poetry or painting is owing to the power of imifation" 
In which case the real pleasure may be in what we have 
been just speaking of, the dexterity of the artist's hand ; 
or it may be in a beautiful or singular arrangement of 
colors, or a thoughtful chiaroscuro, or in the pure beauty 
of certain forms which art forces on oar notice, though 
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I TPe Bboiild not have observed tliem in the reality ; and I 
conceive that none of these sources of pleasure are in 
any way expressed or intimated by the term "imita- 

l tion." 

But there is one source of pleasure in works of art 
totally different from all these, which I conceive to be 
properly and accurately expressed by the word " imita- 
tion : " one which, thoug-h coustantly confused in reason- 

f ingr, because it is always associated in fact, with other 
means of pleasure, is totally separated from them in its 

I nature, aud is the real basis of whatever complicated or 
various meaning may be afterwai-d attached to the word 
in the minds of men. 

I wish to point out this distinct source of pleasure 
clearly at once, and only to use the word " imitation " in 

I nferenee to it. 

Whenever anythinfj looks like what it is not, the re- 
semblance being: so great as nearly to deceive, we feel a 
kind of pleasurable surprise, an agreeable , g H(^ meming 
excitement of mind, exactly the same in o^U'^'*™- 
its nature as that which we receive from juggling. 
Whenever we perceive this in something produced by 
art, that is to say, whenever the work is seen to resemble 
something which we know it is not, we receive what I 
call an idea of imitation. Why such ideas are pleasing, 
it would be oiit of our present purpose to inquire ; we 
only know that there is no man who does not feel pleasure 
in his animal nature from gentle surprise, and that such 
surprise can be excited in no more distinct manner than 
by the evidence that a thing is not what it appears to 
Now two things are requisite to our 

b complete and more pleasurable perception vXiiK ta t»e fcum 

lof this: first, that the resemblauce be so 

■|>erfect as to amount to a deception ; secondly, that there 

aiMuiiAltit trrrf, 5ri tSvto j»Tro.— ArUU Rhet. 1, 11, 28. 
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be some means of proving at the same moment that it 
j« a deception. The most perfect ideas and pleasures of 
imitation are, therefore, when one sense is contradicted 
by another, both bearing as positive evidence on the 
subject as each is capable of alone; as when the eye 
Bays a thing is round, and the finger says it is liat; they 
are, therefore, never felt in so high a degiee as in paint- 
ing, where appearance of projection, roughness, hair, 
velvet, etc, aie given with a smooth surface, or in wax- 
work, where the first evidence of tlie senses is perpetually 
contradicted by their experience; but the momt^nt we 
come to mEirble, our definition checks us, for a mai'ble 
figuie does not look like what it is not : it looks like 
marble, and like the form of a man, but then it in marble, 
and it is the form of a man. It does uot look like amtui, 
which it is not, but like the form of a man, which it is. 
Form is form, honafidc and actual, whether in mai'ble or 
in fiesh— not an imitation or resemblance of form, but 
i-oal form. The chalk oiitline of the bough of a tree on 
liaper, is not an imitation \ it looks like chalk and paper 
— not like wood, and that which it suggests to the mind 
is not properly said to be like the form of a bough, it wt 
the form of a bough. Now, then, we see the limits of an 
idea of imitation ; it extends only to the sensation of 
tiicfcery and deception occasioned by a thing's iutention- 
aJly seeming different from what it is ; and the degree of 
the pleasure depends on the degree of difference and the 
jierfection of the resemblance, not on the native of the 
thing resembled. The simple pleasure in the imitation 
woiild be precisely of the same degree, (if the aocuraey 
could be equal.) whether the subject of it were the hero 
or his horse. There are other collateral sources of pleas- 
ure, which are necessarily associated with this, but that 
part of the pleasure which depends on the imitation is 
the same in both. 
Ideas of imitation, then, act by producing the simple 
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pleasure of surprise, and that not of surprise in its hig^li- 
est sense and functiou, but of the mean aud paltry sur- 
prise which is felt in jugglery. These 
ideas and pleasui-es are the most contempt- 



maz^om 



Imltatloti !■ 
of conti^iniH. 
ntbjecte. 



because it is necessai-y to their enjoyment "'°""- 
that the mind should reject the impression and address of 
the thing represented, and fix itself only upon the reflec- 
tion that it is not wljat it seems to be. All high or noble 
emotion or thought are thus rendered physically impos- 
BJble, while the mind exults in what is very like a strictly 
Bensnal pleasure. We may consider tears as a residt of 
agony or of ait, whichever we please, but not of both at 
the same moment. If we are surprised by them ns an 
attainment of the one, it is impossible we can he moved 
by them as a sign of the other. 

Ideas of imitation are contemptible in the second 
place, because not only do they preclude the spectator 
from enjoying inherent beauty in the sub- 
ject, but they can only be received from onij 
mean and paltry subjects, because it is im 
possible to imitate anything really great. We can 
" paint a cat or a fiddle, so that they look as if we could 
take them up : " but we cannot imitate the ocean, or the 
Alps. We can imitate fruit, but not a tree ; flowers, b\it 
not a pasture : cut-gluss, but not the rainbow. All pict- 
ures in which deceptive powers of imitation are dis- 
played are therefore either of contemptible subjects, or 
have the imitation shown in contemptible pai'ts of them, 
bits of dress, jewels, furniture, etc. 

Thirdly, these ideas are contemptible, because no ideas 
of power are associated with them ; to the ignorant, imi- 
tation, indeed, seems diiScnlt, and its sue- , , , 

. ., , , ,, 1 *«• tmlWJJoD la 

cess praiseworthy, but even they can by contempabie be. 

no possibility see more in the artist than 

they do in a juggler, who aiTives at a strange end by 
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metiDB with whicli they are uuacquaiiited. To the in- 
structed, the juggler is by fai- the more i-espectable 01*1181 
of the two, for they know sleight of hand to be an art of | 
immensely more difficult acquirement, aad to imply more I 
ingenuity in the artist than a power of deceptive imita- I 
tion in painting, which requires nothing more for its at- 
tainment than a true eye, a stea^ly hand, and moderate 
industry — qualities which in no degree separate the imi- 
tative ai-tist from a watch-maker, i^in-maker, or any other 
neat handed artificer. These remai"kB do not apply to 
the art of the Diorama, or the stage, where the pleasure 
is not dependent on the imitation, but is the same which 
we should receive from natiire herself, only far infeiior in 
degi'ee. It is a noble pleasure ; but we shall see in the 
coui-se of our investigation, both that it ia inferior to 
that which we receive when there is no deception at all, i 
and why it is so. 

Whenever then in future, I speak of ideas of imita- 4 
tion, I wish to be understood to mean the immediate and I 
I T. Haapitau- present perception that something pro- | 
''*°- dnced by art is not what it seems to be. f 

I prefer saying " that it is not what it seems to be," to i 
saying " that it seems to be what it is not," because we i 
perceive at once what it seems to be, and the idea of I 
imitation, and the consequent pleasure, result from the 
subsequent perception of its being something else — flat, 
for instance, when we thought it was round. 



CHAPTEE V. 

OF IDEAS OF TBUTH. 

The word tmth, as applied to art, signifies the faith- 
ful statement, either to the mind or senses, of any fact 
of nature. ., i^ . ^ 

We receive an idea of truth, then, when the word *• truth • 

i.u t -Ai./, 1 t u iwappUedtoart. 

we perceive the faithfulness of such a 

statement. The difference between ideas of truth and 

of imitation lies chiefly in the following points. 

First, — limitation can only be of something material, 
but truth has reference to statements both of the quali- 
ties of material things, and of emotions, is. First differ- 
impressions, and thoughts. There is a ^nSi^md^hniti 
moral as well as material truth, — a truth of *^°°' 
impression as well as of form, — of thought as well as of 
matter; and the truth of impression and thought is a 
thousand times the more im^iDrtant of the two. Hence, 
truth is a term of universal application, but imitation is 
limited to that narrow field of art which takes cogni- 
zance only of material things. 

Secondly, — Truth may be stated by any signs or sym- 
bols which have a definite signification in the minds of 
those to whom they are addressed, al- § s. second differ- 
though such signs be themselves no image *"**• 
nor likeness of anything. Whatever can excite in the 
mind the conception of certain facts, can give ideas of 
truth, though it be in no degree the imitation or resem- 
blance of those facts. If there be — we do not say there 
is — but if there be in painting anything which operates, 
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AsY material object which can give ns pleasure in the 1 
eimple contemplation of ita outward qualities without any 
direct and de&iite exertion of the intellect, I call in some | 

„ . .„ . way, or in aome decree, beantiful. "Why 

I L DaBnlHon o( '^ . , , , ■, 

tjw tBrm "beaa- we receive pleasure from some forma and i 
eoloi-s, and not from othere, is no more to | 
be asked or answered than why we like sugar and dislika 
wormwood. Tlie utmost subtilty of investi^tion will 
only lead us to ultimate instincts and principles of hu- 
man nature, for which no farther reason can be given 
than the simple will of the Deity that we should be so 
ci-eated. We may, indeed, perceive, as far as we are ac 
quainted with His nature, that we have been so con- 
structed as, when in a healthy and cultivated state of | 
mind, to derive pleasure from whatever things are illus- 
trative of that nature ; but we do not receive pleasure 
from them because they are illustrative of it, nor from^ 
any perception that they are illustrative of it, but in- 
stinctively and necessarily, as we derive sensual pleasurs 
from the scent of a rose. On these primary principles 
of our nature, education and accident operate to an un- 
limited extent ; they may be cultivated or checked, di- 
rected or diverted, gifted by right guidance with the 
most acute and faultless sense, or subjected by neglect 
to every phase of error and disease. He who has fol- 
lowed up these natural laws of aversion and desire, ren- 
dering them more and more authoritative by constant 
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obedience, so aa to derive pleasure always frbin 'fll&t -' 
Thich God ori^nally intended ebould give him pleasure, 
and who derives the greatest possible sum of pleasure 
from any given object, is a man of taste. 

This, then, is the real meaning of this disputed word. 
Perfect taste is the faculty of receiving the greatest poa- 
8ibl« pleasure from those material sources , , Dofloition ot 
which are attractive to our moral nature in '^ ""^ " ""**" 
its pimty and perfection. He who receives little pleas- 
ure from these sources, wants taste : he who receives 
pleasure from any other sources, has false or bad 
taste. 

And it Ib thus that the term " taste " is to be distin- 
^ished from that of " judgment," with which it is con- 
stantly confounded Judgment is a gen- . „ ™.^^_ 
eral term, expressing definite action of the 
intellect, and applicable to every kind of 
cmbject which can be submitted to it. There may be 
judgment of eongniity, judgment of truth, judgment 
of justice, and judgment of difficulty and excellence. 
But all these exertions of the intellect are totally 
distinct from taste, properly so called, which is the 
instinctive and instant preferring of one material ob- 
ject to another without any obvious reason, except 
that it is proper to human nature in its perfection so 
io do- 

Observe, however, I do not mean by excluding direct 
exertion of the intellect from ideas of beauty, to assert 
that beauty has no effect upon nor connec- ^____ 

tion with the intellect. All our moral ^^i^,,, 
feelings are so inwoven with our intellect- 
ual powers, that we cannot affect the one without in 
some degree addressing the other ; and in all high ideas 
of beauty, it is more than probable that much of the 
pleasure depends on delicate and untraceable percep- 
tions of fitness, propriety, and relation, which are pure- 
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\ \y ^ntfeUebtual, and through which we amye at our 
noblest ideEts of what is commonly and rightly called 
"intellectual beauty." But thei-e is yet no immediate 
exertion of the intellect ; that is to say, if a person receiv- 
ing even the noblest ideas of simple beauty be asked 
why he likes the object exciting them, he will not be 
able to give any distinct reason, nor to trace in his mind 
any formed thought, to which he can appeal as a source 
of pleasure. He will say that the thing gratifies, fills, 
hallows, exalts his mind, but he will not be able to say 
why, or how. If he can, and if he can show that he per- 
ceives in the object any expression of distinct thought, 
he has received more than an idea of beauty— it is an 
idea of relation. 

Ideas of beauty are among the noblest which can bo 

presented to the human mind, invariably exalting and 

purifying it according to their degree; and it would 

appear that we are intended by the Deity to be constaut- 

™. u. 1. ly under their influence, because there is 

I s. The Meh ■' . , . , . 1 - 1 - 

frfifl '"oftMon ^ **"** single object in nature wuicn is 
not capable of conveying them, and which, 
to the rightly perceiving mind, does not present an in- 
calculably greater number of beautiful than of deformed 
parts; there being in fact scarcely anything, in pure, 
nndiseased nature, like positive deformity, but only 
degrees of beauty, or such slight and rai-e points of per- 
mitted contrast as may render all around them more 
valuable by their opposition, spots of blackness in 
creation, to make its colors felt. 

But although everything in nature is more or leas 

beautiful, every species of object has its own kind and 

degree of beauty; some being in their own 

iho Mna ■•ideal nature more beautiful than others, and few, 

" ^* if any, individuals possessing the utmost 

degree of beauty of which the species is capable. This 
utmost degree of specific beauty, necessarily coexistent 
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with the utmost perfection of the object in other re- 
spects, is the ideal of the object. 

Ideas of beauty, then, be it remembered, are the sub- 
jects of moral, but not of intellectual, perception. By 
the investigation of them we shall be led to the knowl- 
edge of the ideal subjects of art. 



•ii 
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OF IDEAS OF REIATIOM. 



I USE thia term rather as one of convenience than as 
adeqitateiy expressive of the vast class of ideas which I 
wish to be comprehended under it, namely, all those 
IL Gener*] mean- "onveyable by art, which are the subjects 
infi of ihB term. gf ilistiuct intellectual perception and ac- 
tion, and which are therefore worthy of the name of 
thoughts. But as every thought, or definite exertion of 
intellect, implies two subjects, and some connection or ^ 
relation inferred between them, the tenn " ideas of re- 
lation " is not incorrect, though it is inexpressive. 

Under thia head must be arranged everything pro- 
ductive of expression, sentiment, and character, whether 
whst ideas ^^ figTir«s or landscapes, (for there may be 
■pe to be compre- a» much definite expression and marked 

bBndedundttft. _t- i .v i j ■ ^l 

caiTymg out of partictuar thoughts m the 
treatment of inanimate as of animate nature,) every- 
thing relating to the conception of the subject and 
to the congruity and relation of its parts ; not as they , 
enhance each other's beauty by known and constant laws | 
of composition, but as they give each other expression 
and meaning, by particular application, reciuiring dis- 
tinct thought to discover or to enjoy: the choice, for 
instance, of a particular lurid or appalling light, to 
illustrate aji incident in itself terrible, or of a particular 
tone of pure color to prepare the mind for the expression 
of refined and delicate feeling: and, in a still higher 
sense, the invention of such incidents and thoughts as 
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C8D be expressed iu words as well as on canvas, and are 
totally iudepeudeut of uny means of art but snch as may 
serve for the bare Bug^estion of them. The principal 
object in the foreground of Turner's " Building of Car- 
thage " is a group of children sailing toy-boats. The ex- 
quisite choice of this incident, as expressive of the ruling 
passion, which was to be the source of future greatness, 
in preference to the tumult of busy stone-masons or 
arming soldiers, is quite as appreciable when it is told 
as when it is seen, — it has nothing to do with the tech- 
nicalitiea of painting ; a scratch of the pen would have 
conveyed the idea and spoken to the intellect as much as 
the elaborate realizations of color. Huch a thought as 
this ia something far above all art : it is epic poetiy of 
the highest order, Claude, in subjects of the same kiud, 
commonly introduces people carrying red trunks with 
iron locks about, and dwells, with infantine delight, on 
the lustre of the leather and the ornaments of the iron. 
The intellect can have no occupation here ; we must look 
to the imitation or to nothing. Consequently, Turner 
rises above Claude in the very first instant of the concep- 
tion of his picture, and acquires an intellectual siiperi- 
ority which no powei-s of the draughtsman or the artist 
(supposing that such existed iu his antagonist) could 
ever wrest from him. 

Such are the function and force of ideas of relation. 
They are what I have asserted in the second chapter of 
this section to be the noblest subjects of 
art. Dependent upon it only for expres- mg nobiiitj ut 
sion, they cause all the rest of its compli- 
cated sources of pleasure to take, in comparison with 
them, the plac6 of mere language or decoration ; nay, 
even the noblest ideas of beauty sink at once beside 
these into subordination and subjection. It would add 
little to the influence of Landseer's picture above in- 
stanced. Chap, n., § 4, that the form of the dog should 
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be conceived with every perfection of curve and color 
which its nature was capalile of, and that the ideal lines 
should be cfuried out with the ficience of a Praxiteles; 
nay, the instant that the beauty so obtained interfered 
with the impression of ag-ony and desolation, and diew 
the mind away from the feeling of the animal to its out- 
ward form, that instant would the picture become mon- 
strous and degraded. The utmost gloiy of the hmnon 
body is a mean subject of contemplation, compai-ed to 
the emotion, exertion and character of that which ani- 
mates it : the lustre of the limbs of the Aphrodite is 
faint beside that of the brow of the Madonna; and the 
divine form of the Greek god, except as it is the incar- 
nation and expression of divine mind, is degraded beside 
the passion and the prophecy of the vaults of the Sistine, 

Ideas of relation are, of course, with respect to art 
generally, the most extensive as the most impoi-tant 
14. wbjnoMb., source of pleasure J and if we proposed 
ien>t™»'ci«»"LB enteriuK upon the criticism of histoiical 
nccewary. works, it would be absurd to attempt to do 

so without further subdivision and arrangement. But the 
old landscape painters got over so much canvas with- 
out either exercise of, or appeal to, the Latellect, that we 
shall be little troubled with the subject as far as they are 
concerned ; and whatever subdivision we may adopt, as it 
will therefore have particular reference to the works of 
modem artists, will be better nndei-stood when we have 
obtained some knowledge of them in less important 
points. 

By the term " ideas of relation," then, I mean in future 
to express all those sources of pleasure which involve 
and require, at the instant of their perception, active 
exertion of the intellectual powers. 




SECTION n. 

OP POWER. 



CHAPTEK I. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES RESPECTING IDEAS OF POWER. 

We have seen in the last section, what classes of ideaa 
may be conveyed by art, and we have been able so far to 
appreciate their relative worth as to see, that from the 
list, as it is to be applied to the purposes 1 1^ no neceflsity 
of legitimate criticism, we may at once S^dSa^^M^ 
throw out the ideas of imitation ; first, be- '*^- 
cause, as we have shown, they are unworthy the pursuit 
of the artist; and secondly, because they are nothing 
more than the result of a particular association of ideas 
of truth. In examining the truth of art, therefore, we 
shall be compelled to take notice of those particular 
truths, whose association gives rise to the ideas of imi- 
tation. We shall then see more clearly the meanness of 
those truths, and we shall find ourselves able to use them 
as tests of vice in art, saying of a picture, — " It deceives, 
therefore it must be bad." 

Ideas of power, in the same way, cannot be completely 
viewed as a separate class ; not because they are mean 
or unimportant, but because they are al- ^, , 

., •iT.xi 1 ,18. Norforeepa- 

most always associated with, or depend- rate study of ideas 
ent upon, some of the higher ideas of 
truth, beauty, or relation, rendered with decision or 
velocity. That power which delights us in the chalk 
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sketch of a ^reat painter is not one of tlie fingers, i 
like that of the wiiting-master, mere dexterity of hand. ^ 
It is the accuracy and certainty of the knowledge, ren- 
dered evident by ita rapid and feai'Iess expression, which 
is the real source of pleasure; and so upon each diffi- 
culty of art, whether it be to know, or to relate, or to 
invent, the sensation of power is attendant, when we see 
that diiSculty totally and swiftly vanquished. Hence, 
as we determine what is otherwise desirable in art, we 
shall gradually develop the sources of the ideas of 
power; and if there be anything difficult which is not 
otherwise desirable, it must be afterward considered 
separately. 

But it will be necessary at present to notice a particu- 
lar form of the ideas of power, which is partially inde- 
RieeoiimdBr P®^'^®"* o* knowledge of tiTith, 01 diffi- 
DiiepsrEVcniBc culty, and which is apt to corrupt the 
' judgment of the critic, and debase the 

work of the artist. It is evident that the conception 
of power which we receive from a calculation of imseen 
difficulty, and an estimate of unseen strength, can never 
be 80 impressive as that which we receive from the 
present sensation or sight of the one resisting, and the 
other overwhelming. In the one case the power is imag- 
ined, and in the other felt. 

There are thus two modes in which we receive the con- 
ception of power: one, the most just, when by a perfect 
_ knowledge of the difficulty to be overcome, 

1 4. There tre two , , , , -J , ■ i . 

taoAea at remii- and the means employed, we lonn a right 
rumm™ y toX^ estimate of the facilities exerted ; the 
other, when without possessing such inti- 
mate and accurate knowledge, we are impressed by a 
sensation of power in visil^le action. If these two modes 
of receiving the impression agi-ee in the result, and if 
the sensation be equal to the estimate, we receive the 
utmost possible idea of power. But this is the case 
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perhaps with the works of only one man ont of the whole 
circle of the fathers of art, of him to whom we have just 
referred, Michael Angelo. In others, the estimate and 
the sensation are constantly unequal, and often conti'a- 
dictory. 

The first reason of this inconsistency is, that in order 
to receive a sejisafion of power, we must see it in opera- 
tion. Its yictory, therefore, must not be 
achieved, but achieving, and therefore 
imperfect. Thus we receive a greater 
sensation of power from the half-hewn limbs of the Twi- 
light to the Day of the Cappella de' Medici, than even 
from the divine inebriety of the Bacchii« in the gallery 
—greater from the life dashed ont along the Friezes of 
the Parthenon, than from the polished limbs of the 
A polio, ^greater from the ink sketch of the head of Raf- 
faeles St. Catherine, than from the perfection of its real- 
ization. 

Another reason of the inconsistency is, that the sensa- 
tion of power is in proportion to the apparent inade- 
quacy of the means to the end ; so that the 

" ■' . . , . , ,- , (8. Second rawm 

impression is much greater from a partial for the tocaiuii- 
success attained with slight effort, than '"'^' 
from perfect success attained with greater proportional 
effort. Now, in all art, every touch or effort does indi- 
vidually less in proportion as the work approaches per- 
fection. The first five chalk touches bring a head into 
existence out of nothing. No five touches in the whole 
course of the work will ever do so much as these, and 
the (bfference made by each touch is more and more 
imperceptible as the work approaches completion. Con- 
sequently, the ratio between the means employed and 
the effect produced is constantly decreasing, and there- 
fore the least sensation of power is received from tlie 
most perfect work. 

It is thus evident that there are sensations of power 
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about imperfect art, so that it be right art as far us it 
goes, which must always be wanting in its perfection ; 
1 T. The nenBau™ "^"^ t)isi.i there are sources of pleasure ia 
Sm tS^ tmm *^® hasty sketch aud roiigh hewn block, 
m Imperfect lut. which are partially wantiup in the tinted 
canvas aud the polished marble. But it is nevertheless 
wrong to prefer the seusatiou of power to the intellect- 
ual perception of it. There is iu reality greater power 
iu the completion than iu the commencement ; and 
though it be not bo manifest to the senses, it ought to 
have higher influence on the mind; and therefore in 
praising pietmes for the ideas of power they convey, we 
must not look to the keenest sensation, but to the high- 
est estimate, accompanied with as much of the sensation 
as is compatible with it; aud thus we shall consider 
those pictures as conveying the highest ideas of power 
which attain the most }>e}-fect end with the slightest pos- 
sible means ; not, observe, those in which, though much 
has been done with little, all has not been done, but 
from the picture, in which oU lias been done, and yet not 
a touch thrown away. The quantity of work in the 
sketch is necessarily less in proportion to the effect 
obtained than in the picture; but yet the picture 
involves the greater power, if out of all the adtlitional 
labor bestowed on it, not a tonch has been lost. 

For instance, there are few drawings of the present 
day that involve greater sensations of power than those 
of Frederick Tayler. Every dash tells, and 
the quantity of effect obtained is enor- 
"""""' mous, in proportion to the apparent 

means. But the effect obtained is not complete. Brill- 
iant, beautiful, and right, as a sketch, the work is still 
far from perfection, as a <lrawing. Ou the contrary, 
there are few drawings of the present day that bear evi- 
dence of more labor bestowed, or more complicated 
means employed, than those of John Lewis. The result 
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does not, at first, so much convey an impression of inher- 
ent power as of prolonged exertion; but the resnlt is 
complete. Water-color drawing can be carried no far- 
ther ; nothing has been left unfinished or untold. And 
on examination of the means employed, it is found and 
felt that not one touch out of the thousands employed 
has been thrown away ; — ^that not one dot nor dash could 
be spared without loss of eflfect ; — and that the exertion 
has been as swift as it has been prolonged — ^as bold as it 
has been persevering. The power involved in such a 
picture is of the highest order, and the enduring pleas- 
ure following on the estimate of it pure. 

But there is still farther ground for caution in pursu- 
ing the sensation of power, connected with the particu- 
lar characters and modes of execution, u. connection 
This we shall be better able to understand J^^JS^Ld^S^S 
by briefly reviewing the various excel- of execution. 
lences which may belong to execution, and give pleas- 
ure in it ; though the full determination of what is desir- 
able in it, and the critical examination of the execution 
of different artists, must be deferred, as will be immedi- 
ately seen, until we are more fully acquainted with the 
principles of truth. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OP IDEAS OF rOWER, AH THEV ARE DEPEXDE>T rPON 
ESEtUTION. 

By the term "execution," I understand the right J 
mechanical uso of the meous of art to pre 

1 1. Meaning of , . '^ 

uio term "eiecii- duce a given end. 

All qualities of execution, properly i 
called, are influenced by, and in a ^eat degree depeudentV 
on, a far higher power than that of mere execution,- 
knowledge of truth. For exactly in proportion as 8 

artist is certain of his end, will he be swift, I 
giuUtj of cieeo- aijd fiimple in his means -. and, as he ial 

accurate and deep in his knowledge, will 1 
he be refined and precise in his touch. The fii-at merit. I 
of manipulation, then, is that delicate and ceaseless J 
expression of refined truth which is carried out to tho 1 
last touch, and shallow of a touch, and which makes I 
every hairsbreadth of importance, and every gradation. I 
full of meaning. It is not, properly speaking, execution ; I 
but it is the only source of difference between the execu- 
tion of a commonplace and of a perfect artist. The low- 
est draughtsman, if he have spent the some time in 
handling the brush, may be equal to the highest in the 
other qualities of execution (in swiftness, simplicity, and 
decision ; ) but not in truth. It is in the perfection 
and precision of the instantaneous line that the claim to 
immortality is laid. And if this truth of truths be pres- 
ent, all the other qualities of execution may well 1 
spared ; and to those artists who wish to excuse their j 
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ignorance and inaccnracy by a species of execution 
vhicli is a perpetual proclamation, "qu'ila n'ont de- 
meur^ qu'un quart d'heui'e fk. le faire," we may reply 
with the truthful Alceate, " Monsieur, le temps ne fait 
rien il I'affiiire." 

The second quality of execution is simplicity. The 
more unpretending, quiet, and retiring the means, the 
more impressive their effect. Any osten. u. The ««)na, 
tation, brilliancy, or pretenaioa of touch, »'™p"="j- 
— any exhibition of power or quickness, merely as such, 
above all, any attempt to render lines attractive at the 
expense of their meaning, in vice. 

The third is mystery. Nature is always mysterious 
and secret in the use of her means ; and art is always 
likest her when it is most inexplicable. ^^ .^^ third. 
That execution which is the most incom- ™i»i«fi- 
prehensible, and which therefore defies imitation, (other 
qualities being supposed alike,) is the best. 

The fourth is inadequacy. The less sufficient the 
means appear to the end, the greater (as has been 
already noticed) will be the sensation of 

llOWer. Fpide 

The fifth is decision: the appearance, 
that is, that whatever is done, has been done fear- 
lessly and at once ; because this gives us the impres- 
sion that both the fact to be represented, and the 
means necessary to its reijresentation, were perfectly 
Jmown. 

The sixth ia velocity. Kot only is velocity, or the 
Appearance of it, agreeable as decision is, because it 
^ves ideas of power and knowledge ; but ^^ ,j^ ,, ^(^ 
of two touches, as nearly as possible the 'e'oeiti'- 
iSame in other respects, the qtiickest will invariably be 

le best. Truth being supposed equally present in the 
and direction of both, there will be more even- 
less, grace and variety in the quick one than in the 



, The fourth. 
niadcanacT ; and 
Uw lUtb, dec! elan. 
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slow one. It will be more agreeable to the eye as al 
touch or line, and will possess more of the qualities of 1 
the lines of nature — gradation, uncertainty, and unity. 

These six qualities are the only perfectly legitimate 
sources of pleasure in execution ; but I might have added 
I J. sinngenesi ^ seventh^strangencsB, which in many 
Suiiii'rfVi™™ cases is productive of a pleasure not alto- j 
iQ eiecuuoii. gether mean or degrading, though scarce- 1 

ly right. Supposing the other higher qualities first I 
secured, it adds in no small degree to o^M impression of | 
the artist's knowledge, if the means used be such as 
should never have thought of, or should have thought | 
adapted to a contrary effect. Let us, for instance, com- 
pare the execution of the bull's head in the left-hand 
lowest comer of the Adoration of the Magi, in the 
Museum at Antwerp, with that in Berghem's landscape, 
No. 132, in the Dulwich gallery. Eubens first scmtchca 
horizontally over his canvas a thin grayish brown, trans- 
parent and even, very ranch the color of light wainscot ; 
the horizontal strokes of the bristles being left so evi- I 
dent, that the whole might be taken for an imitation of ' 
wooil, were it not for its transparency. On this groimd 
the eye, nostril, and outline of the cheek ore given with 
two or three rude, brown touches (about three or four 
minutes' work in all), though the head is colossal. The 
background is then laid in with thick, solid, warm white, 
actually projecting all i-oimd the head, leaving it in dark 
intaglio. Finally, five thin and scratchy strokes of very 
cold bluish white are stnick for the high light on the 
forehead jind the nose, and the head is complete. Seen 
within a yard of the canvas, it looks actually transpar- 
ent—a flimsy, meaningless, distant shadow; while the 
background looks solid, projecting, and near. From the 
right distance, (ten or twelve yards ofif, whence alone the i 
whole of the picture can be seen,) it is a complete, rich, 
substantial, and living realization of the projecting bead 
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of the animal; ^Iiile the background falls for behind. 
Now, there is no slight nor mean pleasure in perceiving 
BDch a result attained by means so strange. By Berg- 
tem, on the other hand, a dark background is first laid 
in with exquisite delicacy and transparency, and on this 
the cow's head is actually modelled in luminous white, 
the separate locks of hair projecting horn the canvas. 
No surprise, nor much pleasure of any kind, would be 
attendant on this execution, even were the result equally 
successful ; and what little pleasure we hatl in it van- 
ishes, when on retiring from the picture, we find the 
head shining like a distant lantern, instead of substan- 
tial or near Yet strangeness is not to be considered as 
a legitimate source of pleasure. That means which ia 
most conducive to the end, should always be the most 
pleasurable; and that which is most conducive to the 
end, can be strange only to the ignorance of the specta- 
tor. This kind of pleasure is illegitimate, therefore, 
because it implies and requires, in those who feel it, 
ignorance of art. 

The legitimate sources of pleasure in execution are 
therefore truth, simplicitj', mystery, inadequacy, deci- 
sion, and velocity. But of these, be it ob- is. T*t eyim oa 
served, some are so far inconsistent with <rt^ieaeuro^'e«! 
[«tbers, that they cannot be united in high ^"tmt witii°&uu 
Mystery with inadequacy, for 

itance ; since to see that the menus are ina<1equate, we 
hat they are. Now, the first three are the 

;at qualities of execution, and the last three are the 
attractive ones, because on them are chiefly attendant 
the ideaa of power. By the first three the attention is 
withdrawn from the means and fixed on the result : by 
the last three, withdraivu from the result and fixed on 
the means. To see that execution is swift or that it is 
decided, we must look away from its creation to observe 
it in the act of creating ■, we must think more of the pal- 
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lot than of the picture, but aimplicity and mystery com-]^ 
pel the mind to leave the means and fix itself oil ths I 
I », And fondnew Conception. Hence the danger of toa.l 
irads'l"^! Mio^ great fondness for those scnautions of I 
(ton of the low . p^j^^j. which are associated with the thres'l 
last qualities of execntion ; for although it is most ds- T 
Birable that these should be present as far as they are 1 
eoiisiHtent with the others, and though their visible I 
absence is always painful and wrong, yet the moment 
the higher qualities are sacrificed to them in the least 
degree, we have a brilliant vice. Berghem and Salvator 
Bosa are good instances of ricious execution dependent 
on too gi'eat fon<biesa for sensations of power, vicious 
because intnisive and attractive in itself, instead of 
being subordinate to its results and forgotten in them. 
There is perhaps no greater stumbling-block in the m 
artist's way, than the tendency to sacrifice truth andl 
simplicity to decision and velocity,* captivating quali- J 
ties, easy of attainment, and sure to attract attention andl 
praise, while the delicate degree of truth which is akm 
first sacrificed to them is bo totally unappreciable by the | 
majority of spectators, so difficult of attainment to the 1 
artist, that it is no wonder that efforts so arduous and I 



" I have hero noticed only noble vicea, tlie Bapriflces of one exMl- 
lencc to anotber legitimate but inferior one. There are. on the other 
liand, qualities of execution wbicii are often sought for and praised, 
though scarcely hy the clasa of persons for whom I am writing, in 
which everything is aacriflced to illegitimate and coo lempiible sources 
of pleasure, and these are vice throughout, and have no redeeming 
quality nor excusing aim. Bucb is that which is uftcn thought so dc- 
sirubk In the Drawing-master, under the title of boldness, meaning 
that no touch Is ever to be made less than Hie tenth of an inch Iiro&d : 
such, on the other hand, the softness aod smoothness which are the 
great attraction of tarlo Dolci, and such tlie eitbiliition of particular 
powers and tiicks of the hand and fingers, in total forgetfulness of 
any end whatsoever to be nltained thereby, which is uspeciully chai<- ■ 
acleriatlc of modern engraving. Compare Sect. II, Cliap, II. 
Note. 
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unrewarded should be abandoned. But if the tempta- 
tion be once yielded to, its consequences are fatal ; there 
is no pause in the fall. I could name a §10. Therefore 
celebrated modem artist — once a man of p«^o^- 
the highest power and promise, who is a glaring in- 
stance of the peril of such a course. Misled by the un- 
due popularity of his swift execution, he has sacrificed 
to it, first precision, and then truth, and her associate, 
beauty. What was first neglect of nature, has become 
contradiction of her; what was once imperfection, is 
now falsehood ; and all that was meritorious in his man- 
ner is becoming the worst, because the most attractive, 
of vices ; decision without a foundation, and swiftness 
without an end. 

Such are the principal modes in which the ideas of 
power may become a dangerous attraction to the artist 
— a false test to the critic. But in all j^, Recapitnia- 
cases where they lead us astray it will be ^^^' 
found that the error is caused by our preferring victory 
over a small apparent difficulty to victory over a great, 
but concealed, one ; and so that we keep this distinction 
constantly in view, (whether with reference to execution 
or to any other quality of art,) between the sensation 
and the intellectual estimate of power, we shall always 
find the ideas of power a just and high source of pleas- 
ure in every kind and grade of art. 



CHAPTER m. 



OF THE SUBLIME. 



It may perhaps be wondered tliat in the division we 
have made of our subject, we have taken no notice of the 
sublime in art, and that in our explanation of that divi- 
Bion we have not once used the word. 

The fact is, that sublimity is not a specific term, — not 
a term descriptive of the effect of a particular class of 
1 1. snbiinJtj it ideas. Anything which elevates the mind 
tta ^Sd'irfa^ '^ sublime, and elevation of mind is pro- 
thiog BbovB It. dueed by the contemplation of greatness 
of any kind ; but chiefly, of coarse, by the greatness of 
the noblest things. Sublimity is, therefore, only an- 
other word for the effect of greatness upon the feelings. 
Greatness ot matter, space, power, virtne, or beauty, are 
thus all sublime ; and there is jierhaps no desirable 
quality of a work of art, which in its perfection is not, 
in some way or degree, sublime. 

1 am fully prepared to allow of mnch ingenuity in 
Burke's theory of the sublime, as connected with bbH- 
u.Bnriu's theory preservation. There are few things so 
ih.lnbiime'^co'^ great as death; and there is perhaps 
r«i.iod«ty. nothing which banishes all littleness of 
thought and feeling in an equal degree with its < 
templation. Everything, therefore, which in any way 
points to it, and, therefore, moat dangers and powers 
over which we have little control, are in some degree 
sublime. But it is not the fear, observe, but the con- 
templation of death ; not the instinctive shudder and 
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struggle of self-preservation, but the deliberate meas- 
nrement of the doom, which are really great or sublime 
in feeliuf?. It ia not while we alu'iidt, but while we defy, 
that we receive or convey the hig'hest eonceptious of the 
fate. There is no sublimity in the agony of terror. 
Whether do we trace it most in the cry to the moun- 
tains, " fall on us," and to the hills, " cover us," or in the 
, calmness of the prophecy — " And though after my skin 
rms destroy this body, yet in my flesh I shall see 
I God ^ " A little reflection will eaaily con- 
ce any one, that so far fiom the feel- 
ings of self-presurvation being- necessary 
I to the sublime, their greatest action is totally destruc- 
I tive of it ; and that there are few feelings less capable of 
1 its perception than those of a cowartl. But the simple 
I conception or idea of greatness of suffering or extent of 
' destruction is sublime, whether there be any connection 
of that idea with ourselves or not. If we were placed 
beyond the reach of all peril or pain, the perception of 
these agencies in their influence on others would not be 
less sublime, not because peril or pain are sublime in 
their own nature, but because their contemplation, ex- 
citing compassion or fortitude, elevates the mind, and 
, renders meanness of thought impossible. ,4^ f^^ hifhcet 
I Beauty is not so often felt to be sublime ; ^™°^ '* inbTima. 
\ because, in many kinds of purely material beauty there 
I is some tmth in Burke's assertion, that " littleness " is 
I one of its elements. But he who has not felt that there 
\ may be beauty without littleness, and that such beauty 
I is a source of the sublime, is yet ignorant of the meaning 
[ of the ideal in art. I do not mean, in ,, , ^ ^., 
\ trotting the source of the sublime to great- 2li'"*7rt "'*''" 
oeBS, to hamper myself with any fine-spun 
theory. I take the widest possible groimd of investiga- 
tion, that sublimity is found wherever anything elevates 
the mind ; that is, wherever it contemplates anything 
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above itself, and perceives it to be so. This is the sim- 
ple philological signification of the word derived from 
8i(blimis ; and will serve us much more easily, and be a 
far clearer and more evident ground of argument, than 
any mere metaphysical or more limited definition, while 
the proof of its justness will be naturally developed by 
its application to the different branches of art. 

As, therefore, the sublime is not distinct from what is 
beautiful, nor from other sources of pleasure in art, but 
S6. The former is ouly a particular mode and manifesta- 
robfect* la'th^ tiou of them, my subject will divide itself 
f ore Buffldent. j^^^ ^j^^ investigation of ideas of truth, 

beauty, and relation; and to each of these classes of 
ideas I destine a separate part of the work. The inves- 
tigation of ideas of truth will enable us to determine 
the relative rank of artists as followers and historians of 
nature. 

That of ideas of beauty will lead us to compare them 
in their attainment, first of what is agreeable in techni- 
cal matters, then in color and composition, finally and 
chiefly, in the purity of their conceptions of the ideal. 

And that of ideas of relation will lead us to compare 
them as originators of just thought. 



PART 11. 
OF TEUTH. 



SECTION I. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES RESPECTING IDEAS OF TRUTH. 



CHAPTER I. 



OF IDEAS OF TRUTH IN THEIR CONNECTION WITH THOSE OP 

BEAUTY AND RELATION. 

It cannot but be evident, from the above division of 
the ideas conveyable by art, that the landscape painter 
must always have two great and distinct ends ; the first, 
to induce in the spectator's mind the faith- . , ^ ^ 

■^ II. The two great 

ful conception of any natural objects what- ends of landscape 

, _ •11 painting are the 

soever ; the second, to guide the spectator's repreaentaHon of 

- , focts and thoughts. 

mind to those objects most worthy of its 
contemplation, and to inform him of the thoughts and 
feelings with which these were regarded by the artist 
himself. 

In attaining the first end, the painter only places the 
spectator where he stands himself ; he sets him before 
the landscape and leaves him. The spectator is alone. 
He may follow out his own thoughts as he would in the 
natural solitude, or he may remain imtouched, unreflect- 
ing and regardless, as his disposition may incline him. 
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But he haa nothing of thought given to him, no m 
ideas, no unknown feelings, forced on his attention or 
his heart. The artist is hia couvej-ance, not his compan- 
ion,— his horse, not his friend. But in attaining the 
second end, the artist not only plaits the spectator, but 
talkx to him ; makes him a sharer in his own strong feel- 
ings and quick tlioughts ; hurries him away in lus o' 
enthusiasm ; guides him to all that is beautiful ; snatches' 
him from all that is base, and leaves him more than de-j 
lighted, — ennobled and instructed, under the sense oli 
having not only beheld a new scene, but of having held 
communion with a new mind, and having been endowed 
for a time with the keen perception and tlie im]>etuou3 
emotion of a nobler and more penetrating intelligence. 

Each of these different aims of art will necessitate a 
different system of choice of objects to be represented.^ 
t ». Tbcj indnce The first does not indeed imply choice at 
or mflian'ii'^'Bn™ ^'l'. hut it is usually united with the aelec- 
'*"'*■ tion of such objects as may he naturally 

and constantly pleasing to all men, at all times ; and this 
selection, when perfect and careful, leads to the attain- 
ment of the pure ideal. But the artist aiming at the 
second end, selects hia objects for their meaning and 
character, rather than for their beauty ; and uses them 
rather to throw light upon the particular thought he 
wishes to convey, than as in themselves objects of uncon- 
nected aflmiration. 

Now, although the first mode of selection, when guided 
by deep reflection, may rise to the production of works 
ia.TheflnimudB possessing a noble and ceaseless influence 
^lira^MmCTeM Oil the human mind, it is likely to degener- 
«nd repetition. ^^^ jyj.^^ ^j, rather, in nine cases out often, 
it never goes beyond, a mere appeal to such parts of oar 
animal nature as are constant and common— shared by 
all, and perpetual in all ; such, for instance, as the 
pleasure of the eye in the opposition of a cold and warm 
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color, or of a massy form with a delicate one. It also 
tends to induce constant repetition of the same ideas, 
and reference to the same principles; it gives rise to 
those rules of art which properly excited Reynolds's in- 
dication when applied to its higher efforts ; it is the 
source of, and the apology for, that host of technicalities 
and absurdities which in all ages have been the curse of 
art and the crown of the connoisseur. 

But art, in its second and highest aim, is not an appeal 
to constant animal feelings, but an expression and 
awakening of individual thought ^ i* is _ 

therefore as vaidous and as extended in its iwce»«it«tiDE t»- 
efibrts as the compass and grasp of the 
directing mind ; and we feel, in each of its results, that 
we are looking, not at a specimen of a tradesman's wares, 
of which he is ready to make us a dozen to match, but at 
one coruscation of a perpetually active mind, like which 
there has not been, and will not be, another. 

Hence, although there can be no doubt which of these 
branches of art is the highest, it is equally evident that 
the first will be the most generally felt and | b. y« uw fltwt 
appreciated. For the simple statement of '' ^"b''"'" '" ">'■ 
the ti-uths of nature must in itself be pleasing to every 
order of mind ; because every truth of nature is more or 
less beautiful : and if there be just and right selection 
of the more important of these tiotths — based, as above 
explained, on feelings and desires common to all man- 
kind—the facts so selected must, in some degree, be de- 
lightful to all, and their value appreciable by all : more 
or less, indeed, as their senses and instinct have been 
rendered more or less acute and accurate by use and 
study ; but in some degree by all, and in the same way 
by all. But the highest art, being based |a. The nccoLd 
on sensations of peculiar minds, sensations "^r" " '™- 
ocf urring to (hem only at particular times, and to a plu- 
rality of mankind perhaps never, and being expressive 
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of thoughte which could only rise ont of a mass of the 
mo^t extended knowledge, and of dispositions modified 
in a thousand ways by peculiarity of intellect — can only 
be met and understood by persona having some stjrt of 
sympathy with the high and solitary minds which pro- 
duced it — sympathy only to be felt by minds in some 
degree high and solitary themselves. He alone can ap- 
preciate the art, who could comprehend the conversation 
of the painter, and share in his emotion, in momonts of 
his most fiery passion and most original thought. And 
whereas the tnie meaning and end of his art mnst thus 
be sealed to thousands, or misunderstood by them r so 
also, as he is sometimes obliged, in working out his own 
peculiar end, to set at defiance those constant laws which 
have arisen out of our lower and changeless desires, that 
whose purpose is unseen, is frequently in its means and 
parts displeasing. 

But this want of extended influence in high art, be it 
especially observed, proceeds from no want of truth in 
the art itself, but from a want of sjTiipathy in the specta- 
torwith those feelings in the artist which prompt him to 

the utterance of one tmth rather than of 
ncceBBsrj lo Uw another. For (and this is what I wish at 

present especially to insist upon) although 
it is possible to reach wliat I have stated to be the first 
end of art, the representation of facts, without reaching 
the second, the representation of thoughts, yet it is al- 
together impossible to reach the second without having 
previously reached the first. I do not say that a man 
cannot think, having false basis and material for thought : 
but that a false thought is woi-se than the want of 
thought, and therefore is not art. And this is the rea- 
son why, though I consider the second as the real and 
only important end of all art, I call the represenfjition 
of facts the first end ; Ijecause it is necessary to the 
other, and must be attained before it. It is the found&- 
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Hon of all art; like real fouiidntiona it may be little 
iboiight of wheu a brilliant fabric is raised on it ; bnt it 
mnst be there : and as few builtlings are beautiful un- 
less every line and column of their maas have reference 
to their foundation, and are suggestive of its osiateuc*) 
and Btrenpth, so nothing can be beautiful in art which 
does not in all its parts suggest and guide to the foun 
dation, even where no undecorated portion of it is visi- 
ble : while the noblest edifices of art are built of such 
pure and fine cr>'8tal that the foiuidation may all be seen 
through them ; and then many, while they do not see 
what is built upon that first story, yet much admire the 
solidity of its brickwork ; thinking they understand all 
that is to be understood of the matter ; while others 
stand beside them, looking not at the low story, but 
np into the heaven at that building of crystal in which 
the builder's spirit is dwelling. And thus, though we 
want the thoughts and feelings of the artist as well as 
the truth, yet they must be thoughts arising out of the 
knowle<lge of tmth, and feelings raising out of the con- 
l_ templation of truth. We do not want his mind to be as 
\- blown glass, that distorts what we see through it ; 
nt like a glass of sweet and strange color, that gives 
•i tones to what we see through it ; and a glass of rare 
fStrength and clearness too, to let us see more than we 
Id ourselves, and bring nature up to us and near to 
Nothing can atone for the want of truth, not tlie 
it brilliant imagination, the most playful fancy, the 
st pure feeling, (supposing that feeling could be pure 
aid false at the same time ;) not the most , . _^ ^ 
dted conception, nor the most eompre- inp importance 

e grasp of intellect, can make amends 
r the want of truth, and that for two reasons : first, be- 
falsehood is in itself revolting and degrading; 
1 secondly, because nature is so immeasurably supe. 
icr to all that the human mind can conceive, that every 
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departure from her is a fall beneath her, bo tliat tlisi»< 
can be no snch thing as an ornamental falsehood AH' 
falsehood must be a blot as well as a sin, an injury 
well as a deception. 

We shall, in consequence, find that no artist can 
graceful, imaginative, or original, unleBS he be tmtfa< 
.. „ ,^ ful; and that the pureuit of beautv, 

le. Coldoew or . , , ,. . ; 

™'^ iwjn'j no stead of leading us away from truth. 

creases the desire for it and the necessil 
of it tenfold ; so that those artists who ai'e really 
in imaginative power, will be found to have based tlieix^ 
boldness of conception on a mass of knowledge far ex- 
ceeding that possessed by those who pride themselves 
on its acciunulation without regarding its use. Coldness 
and want of passion in a picture, ai-e not signs of 
accuracy, but of the paucity, of its statements ; true Ti[ 
and brilliancy are not signs of audacity, but of knoi 
edge. 

Hence it follows that it is in the power of all, with 
care and time, to foim something like a just jud^fmeot 
I 10. How trnih '^^ *^^ relative merits of artists ; for, al- 
^»ioii™iS- though -svith respect to the feeling and 
oiiot«li»rt. passion of pictures, it is often as impossi- 

ble to criticise as to appreciate, except to such as are 
in some degree equal in powers of mind, and in some 
respects the same in modes of mind, with those whose 
works they judge i yet, with respect to the representa- 
tion of facts, it is possible for all, by attention, to form 
a right judgment of the respective powei-s and attain- 
ments of every artist. Tinth is a bar of comparison at 
which they may all be examined, and according to the 
rank they take in this examination, will almost iuvaim- 
bly be that which, if capable of appreciating them in 
eyeiy respect, we should be just in assigniug thein ; 
so strict is the connection, so constant the I'ehitiou 
between the sum of knowledge and the extent of 
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thought, between accuracy of perception and vividness 
of idea. 

I shall endeavor, therefore, in the present portion of 
the work, to enter with care and impartiality into the 
investigation of the claims of the schools of ancient and 
modem landscape to faithfulness in representing nature. 
I shall pay no regard whatsoever to what may be thought 
beautiful, or sublime, or imaginative. I shall look only 
for truth; bare, clear, downright statement of facts; 
showing in each particular, as far as I am able, what the 
truth of nature is, and then seeking for the plain ex- 
pression of it, and for that alone. And I shall thus en- 
deavor, totally regardless of fervor of imagination or 
brilliancy of effect, or any other of their more capti- 
vating qualities, to examine and to judge the works of 
the great Uving painter, who is, I believe, imagined by 
the majority of the public to paint more falsehood and 
less fact than any other known master. We shall see 
with what reason. 



CHAPTEE n. 

THAT THE TRITH OF NATURE IS NOT TO BE DISCERNED BY 

THE UNEDUCATED SENSES. 

It may be here inquired by the reader, with much 
appearance of reason, why I think it necessary to devote 
a separate portion of the work to the showing of what is 
truthful in art. " Cannot we," say the public, " see what 
« 1 TK. .^.««,^« nature is with our own eyes, and find out 

1 1. Tne common *' ' 

Sln'^^pe^ for ourselves what is like her?" It will 
SuTOrnJu^truth**^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ *^ determine this question be- 
fore we go farther, because if this were 
possible, there would be little need of criticism or teach- 
ing with respect to art. 

Now, I have just said that it is possible for all men, by 
care and attention, to form a just judgment of the fidel- 
ity of artists to nature. To do this, no i^eculiar powers 
of mind are required, no symx^athy with paii:icular feel- 
ings, nothing which every man of ordinary intellect does 
not in some degree possess, — i)owers, namely, of observa- 
tion and intelligence, which by cultivation may be 
brought to a high degree of perfection and acuteness. 
But until this cultivation has been bestowed, and imtil 
the instrument thereby perfected has been employed in 
a consistent series of careful observation, it is as absurd 
as it is audacious to pretend to form any judgment 
whatsoever respecting the truth of art: and my first 
business, before going a step farther, must be to combat 
the nearly universal error of belief among the thought- 
loss and unreflecting, that they know either what nature 
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ir what in likft lier, that tliey con iliBcover truth by 
finatiiict, and that their miuds ai-e such iiure Venice glass 
ft3 to be shocked by all treachery. I have to pi'ove to 
them that there are moi-e things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in their philosophy, and that the 
tiTith of uature is a part of the truth of God ; to him 
who does not search it out, dai'kness, as it is to liim who 
does, infinity. 

The first great mistake that people make in the mat- 
ter, is the supposition that they must lee a thing if it be 
before their eyes. They forget the great truth told them 
by Locke, Book ii., chap, 9. § 3 :^" This is , , „^ mnniiy 
certain, that whatever alterations are mode f*" Mt5* 7^ 
in the body, if they reach not the mind, "S"- 
whatever impressions are made on the outward parts, 
if they ai-e not taken notice of within, there is no per- 
ception. Fire may bimi our bodies, with no other effect 
than it does a billet, unless the motion be coutiuued to 
the brain, and there the sense of heat or idea of pain bo 
produced iu the mind, wherein consists actual percep- 
tion. How often may a man observe in himself, that 
while his mind is intently employed iu the contempla- 
tion of some subjects and curiously surveying some ideas 
that ore there, it takes uo notice of imjiressions of sound- 
ing bmiies, made upon the organ of hearing, with the 
eame attention that uses to be for the producing the 
ideas of sound ! A sufficient impulse there may be on 
the organ, but it uot i-eaching the observation of the 
mind, there follows no perception, and though the mo- 
tion that uses to produce the idea of sound be made in 
the ear, yet no sound is heard." And what is here said, 
which all must feel by their own experience to be true, 
is more remarkably and necessarily the case with sight 
than with any other of the senses, for this reason, that 
the eai' is not accustomed to exercise constantly its func- 
tions of hearing ; it is accnstomed to stillness, and tJie 
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occurrence of a sound of any kind whatsoever is apt to 
aw^ake attentioD, and be followed with perceptiou, iu 
proportion to the de^ee of sound ; but the eye, dui-ing 
car waking hours, exercises constantly its function uf 
seeing; it is its coustaut habit ; we always, aa far as the 
bodily organ ia eoneemed, see something, and we always 
see in the same degree, so that the occurrence of sight, 
as such, to the eye, is only the continuance of its neces- 
sary state of action, and awakes no attention whatsoever, 
except by the particular nature and quality of the sight. 
And thus, unless the minds of men are particularly di- 
rected to the impressions of sight, objects pass periietii- 
ally before the eyes without conveying any impi-essiou 
to the brain at all ; and so pass actually unseen, not 
merely unnoticed, but in the full, clear sense of the word, 
lUiseen. And numbers of men being preoccupied with 
business or care of some description, totally unconnected 
with the impressions of sight, such is actually the case 
with them, they receiving from nature only the inevi- 
table sensations of blueuess, redness, darkness, light, 
etc., and except at particular and rare moments, no more 
whatsoever. 

The degree of ignorance of external nature in which 
men may thus remain, depends, therefore, partly ou the 
number and character of the subjects with 
]rm In proportion which their mlnds may be otlierwise occu- 
iwufihiutf to wimt pied, and pai-tly on a natural want of sen- 
sibility to the power of beauty of form, 
and the other attributes of external objects. I do not 
think that there is ever such absolute incapacity in the 
eye for distinguishing and receiving pleasure from cer- 
tain forms and colors, as there is in persons who are 
technically said to have no ear, for distinguishing notes, 
but there is naturally every degree of bluntness and 
acuteness, Ijoth for perceiving the truth of form, and for 
receiving pleasure from it when perceived. And al- 
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though I believe eveu the lowest degrree of theee facul- 
ties can be expanded almost uulimitedly by cultivatiou, 
the pleasure received rewards not the labor necessary, 
and the jmraiiit is abandoned. Ho that while in those 
whose sensations are naturally acute and vivid, the call 
of external nature is so strong that it must be obeyed, 
^•nd is ever beard louder as the approach to her is nearer, 
— in those whose sensations are naturally blimt, the call 
is overpowered at once by other thoughts, and their 
faculties of perception, weak ori^nally, die of disuse. 
With this kind of bodily sensibility to i4. connoeted 
color and form is intimately connected that J[JJ£ "1/ mora' 
higher sensibility which we revere as one '""'«■ 
of the chief attiibutes of all noble minds, and as the 
chief spring of real poetry. I believe tliis kind of sensi- 
bility may be entirely resolved into the acuteness of 
bodily sense of which I have been speaking, associated 
with love, love I mean in its infinite and holy functions, 
as it embraces divine and human and brutal intelli- 
gences, and hallows the physical perception of oxtemal 
objects by association, gratitude, veneration, and other 
feelings of our moral nature. And although the 
hvery of truth is in itself altogether intellectual, and 
dependent merely on oiu' powers of physical perception 
and abstract intellect, wholly independent of our moral 
iiature, yet these instruments {perception and judgment) 
are so shari>ened and brightened, and so far more swiftly 
and effectively osed, when they have the energy and pas- 
sion of our moral nature to bring them into action — per- 
ception is so quickened by love, and judgment so tem- 
pered by veneration, that, practically, a man of deadened 
moral sensation is always dull in his perception of truth, 
and thousands of the highest and most divine ti-uths of 
nature are wholly concealed from him, however constant 
and indefatigable may be his intellectual search. Thus, 
then, the farther we look, the more we are limited in the 
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number of those to whom we should choose to appeal as 
jiidges of truth, and the more we perceive how great n 
number of mankind may be partially incapacitated £i-om 
eitlier discovering or feeling it. 

Next to sensibility, which is necessary for the percep- 
tion of facts, come reflectiou and memory, which are nee- 
(B. And o( the In- essary for the retention of them, and rec- 
teiiEciiui] puwera. og|,ition of their resemblances. For a man 
may receive impression after impression, and that viv. 
idly and with delight, and yet, if he take no care to rea- 
son upon those impressions and trace them to their 
soui'ces, he may remain totally ignorant of the facts that 
produced them : nay, may attribute them to facte with 
which they have no connection, or may coin causes for 
them that have no existence at all. And the more sensi- 
bility and imagination a man possesses, the more likely 
will he be to fall into error ; for then he will see what- 
ever he expects, and atlmire and judge with his heart, 
and not with his eyes. How many people are misled, 
by what has been said and sung of the serenity of the 
Italian skies, to suppose they must be more blue than 
the skies of the north, and think that they see them 
BO ; whereas, the sky of Italy is far more dull and gra.v 
in color than the skies of the north, and is distinguished 
only by its intense repose of light. And this is con- 
firmed by Benvenuto Cellini, who, I rememlier, on his 
first enteringr France, is especially struck with the clear- 
ness of the sky, as contrasted with the mini of Italy. 
And what is more strange still, when people see in a 
painting what they suppose to have been the source of 
their impressions, they will affirm it to be truthful, 
though they feel no such impression resulting from it. 
Thus, though day after day they may have been im- 
pressed by the tone and warmth of an Italian sky, yet 
not having traced the feeling to its source, and suppos- 
ing themselves impressed by its Uveneas, they will aUirm 
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B blue sk.v iu a paiutiiif? to be truthful, and reject the 
moat faithful reudering' of nil the real attrilratea of Italy 
as cold oi' dull. And this influence of the imagination 
over the Benses, is peculiarly observable in 
the nei-petual disposition of mankind to pmds upun pre- 
suppose that they sec wJaat they himw, and 
vier versa in their not seeing what they do not know. 
Thus, if a child be asked to draw the comer of a house, 
he will lay down something iu the form of the letter T. 
He has no conception that tlie two lines of the roof, 
which he knows to be level, produce on his eye the im- 
pression of a slope. It requires repeated and close at- 
tention before he detects this fact, or can be made to feel 
that the lints on his paper are false. And the Chinese, 
children iu all things, suppose a good perspective draw- 
ing to be as false as we feel their plate patterns to be, or 
wonder at the strange buildings wliich come to a point 
at the enii And all the early works, whether of nations 
or of men, show, by their want of nhade, how little the 
eyt), without knowledge, is to be depended upon to dis- 
cover truth. The e.ye of a Red Indian, keen enough to 
find the trace of his enemy or his prey, even in the un- 
natural turn of a trodden leaf, is yet so blunt to the im- 
pressions of shfttlo, that Mr. Catlin mentions his once 
having been in great tlanger from having painted a por- 
trait with the face in half-light, which the untutored ob- 
servers imagined and affirmed to l>e the painting of half 
a face. Barr>', in his sixth lecture, takes notice of the 
same want of actual si<flit in the early paintere of Italy. 
" The imitations," he says, " of early art are like those of 
children — nothing is seen in the spectacle before us, 
unless it be previously known and sought for ; and num- 
berless obser\'nble differences between the age of igno- 
rance and that of knowledge, show how much the con- 
traction or extension of our sphere of vision depends 
□pen other considerations than the mere returns of our 
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natural optics." And the deception which takes place 
so broadly in cases like these, has infinitely greater in- 
iluence over our judgTuent of the more intricate and less 
tangible truths of nature. We are constantly supposing 
that we see what experience only has shown us, or can 
show us, to have existence, constantly missing the sight 
of what we do not know beforahaud to be visible ; and 
painters, to the last hour of their lives, are apt to fall in 
some degree iuto the error of painting what exists, rather 
than what they can see. I shall prove the extent of this 
eiTor more completely hereafter. 

Be it also observed, that all these difficulties would 
lie in the way, even if the truths of nature were always 
IT. The difflcniir the Same, constantly repeated and brought 
™iety ot ?niIbB before us. But the truths of nature axe 
innMnre. ^^^ etciTial chang-e — one infinite vari- 

ety. There is no bush on the face of the globe exactly 
like another bush ; — there are no two trees in the forest 
whose boughs bend into the same network, nor two leaves 
on the same tree which could not be told one from the 
other, nor two waves in the sea exactly alike. And out 
of this mass of various, yet agreeing beauty, it is by long 
attention only that the conception of the constant char- 
acter — the ideal form — hinted at by all, yet assumed by 
none, is fixed upon the imagination for its standard of 
truth. 

It is not sirfgular, therefore, nor in any way disgrace- 
ful, that the majority of spectators are totally incapable 
of appreciating the tmth of nature, when fully set before 
them ; but it is both singulai- and disgraceful that it is 
so difficult to convince them of their own incapability. 
Ask the connoisseur, who has scampered over all Europe, 
the shape of the leaf of an elm, and the chances are ninety 
to one that he cannot tell you ; and yet he will be volu- 
Ijle of criticism on every painted landscape from Dresden 
to Madrid, and pretend to tell you whether they are like 
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natnre or not. Ask on cnthuBiastic chatterer iii the Sis- 
tine Chupel how many ribs he has, and you get no an- 
swer i but it is odds that you do not get out of the door 
without his informing you that he considers such and 
such a figure badly drawn ! 

A few such interrogations as these might indeed con- 
vict, if not convince, the mass of spectators of incapa- 
bility, were it not for the universal reply, that they can 
recognize what they cannot describe, and feel what is 
truthful, though thtjy do not know what is s s. we recogniie 
truth. And this is*, to a certain degree, li^'Mmimrumtlt- 
true : a man may recognize the portrait of pinf; a^"^ 
his friend, though he cannot, if you ask ^^"''' *■ 
him ajtart, tell you the shape of his nose or the height 
of hia forehead ; and everyone could tell nature herself 
from an imitation ; why not then, it will be asked, what 
is like her fi-om what ia not ? For this simple reason, 
that we constantly recognize things by their least impor- 
tant attributes, and by help of very few of thoae, and if 
these attributes exist not in the imitation, though there 
may be thousands of others for higher and more valua- 
ble, yet if those be wanting, or imperfectly rendered, by 
which we are accustomed to recognize the object, we deny 
the likeness ; while if these be given, though all the great 
and valuable and important attributes may be wanting, 
we aSirm the likeness. Recognition is no proof of real 
and intrinsic resemblance. We recognize oui- books by 
their bindinga. though the true and essential character- 
istics lie inside. A man ia known to his dog by the 
smell — to his tailor by the coat — to his friend by the 
smile: each of these know him, but how little, or how 
much, depends on the dignity of the intelligence. That 
which ia truly and indeed characteristie of the man, is 
known only to God. One iiortrait of a man may possess 
extid; accuracy of feature, and no atom of expression ; it 
may be, to use the ordinary terms of admiration bestowed 
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on audi portraits by those whom tliey pleaee, " as like 
as it can stare." Everybody, down to his cat, would 
know this. Another portrait may have neglected or mis- 
represented the features, but may have given the flash 
of the eye, and the peculiar radiance of the lip, seen on 
him only in his houra of hig-hest mental excitement. 
None but his friends would know this. Another may 
have ^iven none of bis ordinary expressions, but oue 
which he wore in the most eseitod instant of his Ufe, 
when all his secret passions and all his highest powers 
were brought into play at ouee. Noue but those who 
had then seen him might recognize this as like. But 
which would be the most truthful portrait of the man ? 
The first gives the accidents of body — the sport of cli- 
mate, and food, aud time — which eorruptiou inhabits, and 
the worm waits for. The second gives the stamp of the 
aonl npou the fleah ; but it is the soul seen in the emo- 
tions whicli it shares with many — which may not Ite 
characteristic of its essence — the results of habit, and 
education, and accident — a gloze, whether purposely 
worn or iincousciously assumed, perhaps totally contrary 
to all that is rooted and real in the mind that it conceals. 
The third has caught the trace of all that was most hid- 
den and most mighty, when all hypocrisy, and all habit, 
and all petty and passing emotion — the ice, and the bank, 
and the foam of the immortal river — were shivered, aud 
broken, and swallowed np in the awakening of its inward 
strength ; when the call aud claim of some divine motive 
had broiight into visible being those latent forces and 
feelings which the sitirit's own volition could not sum- 
mon, nor its couseiousness comiirehend : which God only 
knew, and God only could awaken, the depth and the 
mystery of its peculiar aud separating attributes. And 
so it is with estemal Nature : she has a body and a soul 
lite man ■, but her soid is the Deity. It is possible to 
represent the body without the spirit ; and this shall be 
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like to those whose senses are only cognizant of body. 
It is possible to represent the spirit in its ordinary and 
inferior manifestations ; and this shall be like to those 
who have not watched for its moments of power. It is 
possible to represent the spirit in its secret and high 
operations ; and this shall be like only to those to whose 
watching they have been revealed. All these are truth ; 
but according to the dignity of the truths he can repre- 
sent or feel, is the power of the painter, — ^the justice of 
the judge. 



CHAPTER nt 

OF THE RELATIVE IMPOUTANCE OF TBUTH8: — FIE8T, THAT 
PAKnCULAR TEUTH8 ARE MOBE IMPOBTAST THAN GEN- 
ERAL ONES. 

I HAVE in the last chapter affirmed that we asaally re- 
cognize objects by their least essential characteristics. 
This Terj naturally excites the inquiry what I consider 
1 1. nwomUj o( their impoi-tant characteristics, and why I 
reta^''impo'l^ call one truth moj-o important than an- 
uncc of tniitis. other. And this question must be im- 
mediately determined, because it is evident, that in 
judging of the truth of painters, we shall have to con- 
sider not only the accuracy with which individual 
truths are given, but the relative importance of the 
truths themselves ; for as it constantly happens that the 
powers of art are unable to render all trutlis, that 
artist must bo considered the most truthful who has 
preserved the most important at the expense of the 
most trifling. 

Now if we are to begin our investigation in Aristotle's 
way, and look at the fpatvofitva of the subject, we shall 
I a. Mi«ppiic»- immediately stumble over a maxim which 
Srinn"' "QceS*! i^ ^^ everybody's mouth, and which, as it 
SpOTi«ut* than '^ understood in practice, is true and use- 
puriicuisr ones." f^]^ ^^ jj jg usually applied in argument, 
false and misleading. " General truths are more impor- 
tant thau particular ones." Often, when in conversation, 
I have been praising Turner for his perpetual variety, 
and for giving so particular and separate a character to 
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each of his compositioos, that the mind of the paintor 
can only be estimated by seeing all that he has ever 
done, and that nothing can be prophesied of a picture 
coming into existence on his easel, but that it will be 
totally different in idea from all that he has ever done 
before; and when I have opposed this inexhaustible 
knowledge or imagination, whichever it may be, to the 
per[jetual repetition of some hali-dozen conceptions by 
Claude and Ponsain, I have been met by the formidable 
objection, enunciated with much dignity and self-satis- 
faction on the part of my antagonist — " That is not paint- 
ing general ti-uths, that is painting partic- jg Ytirenea ot 
ular truths." Now there must be some- itfthm[''"p'i^ 
thing wrong in that application of a prin- '^°°- 
eiple which would make the variety and abundance which 
we look for as the greatest sign of intellect in the writer, 
the greatest sign of error in the painter ; and we shall 
accordingly see, by an application of it to other matters, 
that, taken without limitation, the whole proposition is 
utterly false. For instance, Mrs. Jameson somewhere 
mentions the exclamation of a lady of her acquaintance, 
more desirous to fill a pause in conversation than abun- 
dant in sources of ohsei-vatiou : " What an excellent book 
the Bible is ! " This was a very general truth indeed, a 
truth predicable of the Bible in common with many 
other books, but it certainly is neither striking nor im- 
portimt. Had the lady exclaimed — " How evidently is 
the Bible a divine revelation ! " she would have expressed 
a particular truth, one predicable of the Bible only ; 
but certainly far more interesting and importaiit. Had 
she, on the contrary, informed us that tlie Bible was a 
book, she would have been still more general, and still 
less entertaining. If I ask anyone who somebody else 
I is, and receive for answer that he is a man, I get little 
I satisfaction for my pains ; but if I am told that he is Sir 
k Isaac Newton, I immediately thank my neighbor for hia 
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information. The lact is, and the above instances may 1 
serve at once to prove it if it be not self-erident, that . 
14 GeDeraiiiT generality gives importance to the s^t^Wi, j 
™fi^5*"'pmtioih "^'^ limitation or particularity to the predu 
tarttj III ihe jirrdi- i-ate. If I say that such and such a man' I 
in China is bh opium-eater, I say nothing j 
verj' interesting, because my subject (such a man) is 
particular. If I say that all men in China are opium- 
eaters, I say something Luteresting, because my subject 
(all men) is g'eueral. If I say that all men in China eat, 
I say nothing interesting, because my predicate (eat) is 
general. If I say that all men in China eat opium, I say 
something interesting, because my predicate (eat opium] ] 
is particular. 

Now almost everything which (with reference to a I 
given subject) a painter has to ask himself whether he 
shall i-epresent or not, is a predicate. Hence in ai-t, par- 
ticular truths are usually more important than general I 
ones. 

How is it then that an>'thing so plain as this should ] 
be conti-adicted by one of the most universally received I 
aphoiisms respecting art t A little re0ectiou will show 
us under what limitations this maxim may be true in , 
practice. 

It is Belf-e>'ident that when we are painting or de- 
scribing anything, those tmtha must be the most impor- 
tant which are most chaiacteristic of what | 
tMiw Of cratba is to be told or represented. Now that 
owing™? [heir which is first and most broadly eharacter- 
^™*"^''^' istic of a thing, is that which distinguishes ] 

its genus, or which makes it what it is. For instance, 
that which makes diupery be drapery, is not its being ! 
made of silk or worsted or flax, for things are made of all 
these which are not drapery, but the ideas peculiar to J 
draper^' ; the properties which, when inherent in 
thing, make it drapery, are extension, non-elastic flexi- J 
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bility, unity, and comparative thinness. ETerythinfir 
which has these properties, a waterfcill, for in^^tancv. if 
united and extended, or a net of weeds over a wall, is 
drapen% as much as silk or woi.»llen stuff is. S3 that 
these ideas separate drapery in our minds inym every- 
thing else ; they are peculiarly characteristic of it, and 
therefore are the most important group of ideas con- 
nected with it ; and so with evervthinsr else, that which 
makes the thing what it is, is the most imix)rt<uit idea, 
or group of ideas connected with the thing. But as this 
idea must necessarilv be common to all individuals of 
the species it belongs to, it Ls a general idea with re- 
pect to that species ; while other ideas, which are not 
characteristic of the species, and are therefore in reality 
general, as black or white are terms applicable to more 
things than drapery,) are yet particular with resi>ect to 
that species, being predicable only of certain individuals 
of it. Hence it is carelessly and falselv said, that cren- 
eral ideas are more important than particular ones : ci\re- 
lessly and falsely, I say, because the so-called general 
idea is important, not because it is common to all the 
individuals of that species, but because it separates that 
species from everything else. It is the distinctiveness, 
not the imiversality of the truth, which rendei-s it im- 
portant. And the so-called particular idea is unimpor- 
tant, not because it is not predicable of the whole spe- 
cies, but because it is predicable of things out of that 
species. It is not its individuality, but its genendity 
which renders it imimportant. So, then, , .„ ^ , 

. ,, . . . . X - A' 1 6. AH truth? val- 

truths are important just in proi>ortion as nawe ai* tht-y are 
they are characteristic, and are valuable, 
primarily, as they separate the species from all other 
created things ; secondarily, as they separate the individ- 
uals of that species from one another : thus " silken " or 
" woollen " are unimportant ideas with respect to drapery, 
because they neither separate the species from othtn- 
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tilings, nor even the individuaJs of that species from one 
another, since, though not common to the whole of it, 
they are common to indefinite numbers of it ; but the 
particular folds into which any piece of drapery may 
happen to fall, being different in many particulars from 
those into which any other piece of drapery will fall, 
are expressive not only of the characters of the species, 
flexibility (n on -elasticity, etc.,) but of individoality and 
definite character in the case immediately observed, and 
are cousequeutly most important and necessary ideas. 
So in a man, to be short-legged or long-nosed, or any- 
thing else of accidental quality, does not distinguish 
him from other short-legged or long-nosed animals ; but 
the important truths respecting a man are, first, the 
marked development of that distinctive organization 
which separates him as man from other animals, and 
secondly, that gionp of qualities which distinguish the 
individual from all other men, which make him Paul or 
Judas, Newton or Shakspeaj-e. 

Such are the real soiu'ces of importance in truths as far 
as they are considered with reference merely to their being 
( 7. oiherwiH general, or particular ; but there are other 
S^^iiOMbiflr^t^ sources of impoi-tance which give farther 
caoMbwuUfQi. TV-eight to the ordinary opinion of the 
greater value of those which are general, and which ren- 
der this opinion right in practice : I mean the intrinsic 
beauty of the truths themselves, a quality which it is not 
here the place to investigate, but which must just be 
noticed, as invariably adding value to truths of species 
rather than to those of individuality. The qualities and 
properties which characterize man or any other animal 
as a species, are the perfection of his or its form of mind, 
almost all individual differences arising from imperfec- 
tions; hence a truth of species is the more valuable to 
art, because it must always be a beauty, while a truth of 
individuals is commonly, in some sort or way, a defect. 
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Again, a truth which may be of ^reat mterest, when 
an object is viewed by itsell, may be objectionable when 
it is viewed in relation to other objects. , ^ ^^ „„j 
Thns if we were painting a piece of drapery iT'^iiru^Ilill? 
as our whole subject, it would be proper to iS'.-a^nflMimrwiih 
give in it every source of entertainment, ""'«'* 
which particular truths coulil supply, to give it varied 
color and delicate texture; but if we paint this same 
piece of drapery, as part of the dress of a Madonna, all 
these ideas of richness or texture Irecome thoroughly 
contemptible, and unfit to occupy the mind at the same 
moment with the idea of the Virgin. The conception of 
drapery is then to be suggested by the simplest and 
slightest means possible, and all notions of texture and 
detail are to be rejectetl with utter reprobation ; but this, 
observe, is not because they are particular or general or 
anything else, with i-espect to the drapery itself, but 
because they draw the attention to the dress instead 
of the saint, and disturb and degratle the imagination 
and the feelings ; hence we ought to give the conception 
of the drapery in the most unobtrusive way possible, by 
Tendering those essential qualities distinctly, which are 
necessary to the very existence of drapery, and not one 
more. 

With these last two sources of the importance of truths, 
we have nothing to do at present, as they are dependent 
Tipon ideas of beauty and relation : I merely allude to 
them now, to show that all that is alleged by Sir J. Rey- 
nolds and other scientific writers respecting the kind 
of truths proper to be represented by the painter or 
sculptor ia perfectly just and right i while yet the prin- 
ciple on which they base their selection (that general 
truths are more important than particular ones) is alto- 
gether false. Canova's Perseus in the Vatican is entirely 
spoiled by an unlucky tmnc! in the folds of the mantle 
<which the next admirer of Canova who passes would do 
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well to knock off;) bnt it is spoiled not because this is a 
particnlar tmth, bnt because it is a contemptible, unnec- 
essary, and ugly truth. The button which fastens the 
Test of the Sistine Daniel is as much a particular truth 
as this, but it is a necessary one, and the idea of it is 
given by the simplest possible means ; hence it is right 
and beautiful. 

Finally, then, it is to be remembered that all truths as 
far as their being particular or general affects their value 

i 9. Bectpttnia- ^^ ^> ^^^ valuable in proportion as they 
tioo. ly^ particular, and valueless in proportion 

as they are general; or to express the proposition in 
simpler terms, every truth is valuable in proportion as it 
is characteristic of the thing of which it is affirmed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF TRUTHS : — SECONDLY, THAT 
RARE TRUTHS ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN FREQUENT 
ONES. 

It will be necessary next for us to determine how far 
frequency or rarity can affect the importance of truths, 
and whether the artist is to be considered the most 
truthful who paints what is common or 

... 1 • 1 1 1. No accidental 

what is unusual m nature. violation of nat- 

Now the whole determination of this ehonia K* repre- 
question depends upon whether the un- 
usual fact be a violation of nature's general principles, 
or the application of some of those principles in a pe- 
culiar and striking way. Nature sometimes, though very 
rarely, violates her own principles ; it is her principle 
to make everything beautiful, but now and then, for an 
instant, she permits what, compared with the rest of her 
works, might be called ugly ; it is true that even these 
rare blemishes are permitted, as I have above said, for a 
good purpose, (Part I. Sec. I. Chap. 5,) they are valua- 
ble in nature, and used as she uses them, are equally 
valuable (jis instantaneous discords) in art ; but the ar- 
tist who should seek after these exclusively, and paint 
nothing else, though he might be able to point to some- 
thing in nature as the original of every one of his ugli- 
nesses, would yet be, in the strict sense of the word, 
false, — false to nature, and disobedient to her laws. For 
instance, it is the practice of nature to give character to 
the outlines of her clouds, by peri)etual angles and right 
lines. Perhaps once in a month, by diligent watching, 
10 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE BELAXn'E IMPOBTANCE OF TRCTHS : — THIRDLY, THAT 
TRUTHS OP COLOR ARE THE LEAST mPORTAST OF ALL 

TRUTHS. 

In' the two last chaptere, we have pointed ont general 
teats of the importance of all tnitlis, which will be suffi- 
cient at once to distinguish certain classes of properties 
s 1. Difference be- '^ bodies, as more necessary to be told 
^™i^^aSi- ^^^^^ others, because more characteristic, 
tk>i. In bodies. either of the particular thing to be repre- 
sented, or of the principles of nature. 

According to Locke, Book ii. chap. 8, there are three 
sorts of qualities in bodies : first, the " bulk, figure. Dum- 
ber, situation, and motion or rest of their solid parts: 
those that are in tliem, whether we perceive them or 
not." These he calls primary qualities. Secondly, 
" the power that is in any body to opei-ate after a pecul- 
iar manuer on any of our senses," (sensible qualities,) 
And thirtUy, " the power that is in auy body to make 
such a change in another body as that it shall operate on 
our senses differently from what it did before : these lawt 
being usually called powers." 

Hence he proceeds to prove that those which he calls 
primary qualities are indeed part of the essence of the 
IS. Tho arci 011! hody, and characteristic of it; butthatthe 
uc','iho'^(«™d'uo^ t^'"* f>ther kinds of qualities which together 
PBrfeciiTso. i^g calls secondary, are neither of them 

more than fioicers of producing on other objects, or in 
us, certain effects and sensations. Now a power of iufiu- 
ence is always equally characteristic of two objects — the 
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active and passive; for it is as much necessaiy that 
there should be a power in the object suffering to 
receive the impressiou, as in the object acting to give 
the impression. (Compare Locke, Book ii. chap. 21, 
sect, 2.) For supposing two people, as is frequently the 
case, perceive different scents in the same flower, it is 
evident that the power in the flower to give this or that 
depends on the natiu'e of their nerves, as well as on that 
of its own particles; and that we are as correct in saying 
it is a power in us to perceive, as in the object to 
impi'css. Every power, therefore, being characteristic 
of the nature of two bodies, is imperfectly and incom- 
pletely characteristic of either separately i but the pri- 
mary' qualities, being characteristic only of the body in 
which they are inherent, are the most important truths 
connected with it. For the question, what the thing w, 
must precede, and be of more importance than the ques- 
tion, what can it do. 

Kow, by Locke's definition above given, only bulk, fig- 
we, situation, and motion or rest of solid pai-ta, tire pri- 
marj- qnalities. Hence all tniths of color 
sink at once into the second rank. 



form for a truth of color, has neglected a '"™- 
greater truth for a leas one. 

And that color is indeed a most imiraportant character- 
istic of objects, will be farther evident on the slightest 
consideration. The color of x'lauts is constantly chang- 
ing with the season, and of everj'thing with the quality 
; of light falling on it -. but the nature and essence of the 
I thing are independent of these changes. An oak in an 
oak, whether gieen with spring or red with winter; a 
\ dahlia is a dahlia, whether it be yellow or crimson ; and 
' if some monster-hunting botanist should ever frighten 
I the flower blue, still it will be a dahlia ; but let oue cur^e 
1 of the petals — one groove of the stamens be wanting, and 
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the flower ceases to be the same. Let the roughness of 
the bark and the angles of the boughs be smoothe*! or 
diminished, and the oak ceases to be an oak; but let it 
retain its inward structure and outward foi-m, and though 
its leaves grew white, or pink, or blue, or tri color, it 
would be a white oak, or a pink oak, or a republican oak, 
but an oak still. Again, color is hai'dly evt-r even ajios- 
Bthle distinction between two objects of the same species. 
Two trees, of the »amc kind, at the same season, and of 
the same age, are of absolutely the same color; but they 
are not of the same form, nor anything like it. There 
14. Color aodjB- '^^^ ^® ^^ difference in the color of two i 
obtre™ rf ""ito P'^*^^^ of rock broken from the same place j 
nme spfcies. \y^i \\^ jg impossible they should be of the 

same form. So that form is not only the chief character- 
istic of species, but the only characteristic of individuals 
of a species. 

Again, a color, in association with other colors, is ilif- 
ferent from the same color seen by itself. It has a dis- 
I a. And difftrani tiuct and peculiar power upon the retina de- 
ftom' ti^tu*"!?"!" pendent on its association. Consequently, 
""^ the color of any object is not more depend- 

ent upon the nature of the object itself, and the 
eye beholding it, than on the color of the objects 
near it: in this respect also, therefore, it is no char- 
acteristic. 

And so great is the uncertainty with respect to those 
qualities or powere which depend as much ou the nature 
of the object suffering as of the object act- 
tenain whMiwr iug, that it IS totally imiiossible to prove 
that one man sees in the same thin^ the 
same color that another does though he 
may use the same name for it. One man may see yellow 
where another sees blue, but as the effect is constant. 
they agree in the term to be used for it, and both call it ' 
blue, or both yellow, having yet totally different ideas at- 
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isclied to the term. And yet neither can be said to see 
failsely, because the color is not in the thing, but in the 
thing and them together. But if they see forms differ- 
ently, one must see falsely, because tlie form is positive 
in the object. My friend may see boars blue for any- 
thing- I know, but it is impoBBible he should see them 
with paws instead of hoofs, unless hia eyes or brain are 
diseased. (Compare Locke, Book ii. chap, xxxii. § 15.) 
But I do not speak of this uncertainty as capable of 
having any effect on art, because, though perhaps Land- 
seer sees dogs of the color which I should call blue, yet 
the color he puts on the canvas, being in the same way 
blue to him, will still be brown or dog -color to me ; 
and 8o we may argue on points of color just as if all 
men saw alike, as indeed in all probability they doi 
but I merely mention this uncertainty to show farther 
the vagueness and unimportance of color as a character- 
istic of bodies. 

Before going farther, however, I must explain the 
nse in which I have used the word "form," because 
paiuters have a most inaccurate and care- 
less habit of confining the term to the nut- fidorwi ui an 
line of bodies, whereas it necessarily implies K>ipe. incind™ 
light and shade. It is true that the out- " ■" ' 
lino and the chiaros<niro must bfi separate subjects of 
investigation with the student : but no form whatsoever 
can be known to the eye in the slightest degi-ee without 
its chiaroscuro; and, therefore, in speaking of form 
generally as an element of landscape, I mean that perfect 
and harmonious unity of outline with light and shatle, by 
which all the paxts and projections and proportions of n 
body are fully explained to the eye, being nevertheless 
perfectly independent of sight or power in other objects, 
the presence of light upon a body being a positive ex- 
istence, whether we are aware of it or not, and in no 
degree dependent upon our senses. This being under- 
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Btood, the most convinciug praof of the unimportance ol 
color lies in the accuratt; observation of the way in 
I a importanre ^hich any material object impresses itself \ 
rt MpJ^uiK^lh^ **° ^^^ mind. If we look at nature caretul- 
S^rad "^o^- 'y- ^® shall find that her colors are in a 
portaocB of color, state of perpetual confusion and indistinct- ■ 
ness, while her forms, as told by light and shade, are i 
invariably clear, distinct, and speaking. The atones and 
giavel of the bank catch green reflections from the 
boughs above; the bushes receive grays and yellows I 
.from the ground ; every bairbreadtli of polished aurfjice ] 
gives a little bit of the blue of the sky or the gold of the j 
sun, like a star upon the local color; this local color, 
changeful and uuceiiain in itself, is again disgnised and 1 
modified by the hue of the light, or quenched in the gray i 
of the shadow ; and the confusion aud blending of tint is I 
altogether so great, that were we left to find out what / 
objects were by their colors only, we would scarcely in j 
places distinguish the boughs of a tree from the air j 
beyond them, or the ground beneath them. I know that | 
people unpractised in art will not believe this at first ; 
but if they have accurate powers of observation, j 
they may soon ascertain it for themselves; they will 
find that, while they can scarcely ever determine the 
exaijt hue of anything, except when it occurs in large 
masses, as in a green field or the blue sky, the form, 
as told by light and shade, is always decided and 
evident, and the source of the chief character of every 
object. Light and shade indeed so completely con- 
quer the distinctions of local color, that the difference I 
in hue between the illumined jiarts of a white and 
black object is not so great as the difference (in sun- 
shine) between the illumined and dark side of either I 
separately. 

We shall see hereafter, in considering ideas of beauty, 
that color, even as a source of pleasure, is feeble com- 
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pared to form ; but this we cannot insist upon at pres- 
ent ; we have only to do with simple truth, and the ob- 
servations we have made are sufficient to ^ ^ Becapituia- 
prove that the artist who sacrifices or for- *^°^- 
gets a truth of form in the pursuit of a truth of color, 
sacrifices what is definite to what is uncertain, and what 
is essential to what is accidental. 
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It ought farther to be observed reepecting truths in J 
general, that those are alwaj"B moat valuable whiob are J 
most historical, that is, which tell us most about the -I 
The IB. V^^^ and future states of the ol>iect to | 
uincp of iiiBtori- which they belong. In a tree, for instance, 
it is more important to give the appear- 
ance of energy and elasticity in the limbs which is indic- 
ative of gi-OTTth and life, than any particular character of 
leaf, or texture of bough. It is more important that we 
should feel that the uppermost sprays are creeping 
higher and higher into the sky, and bo impressed with 
the current of life aud motion which ia animating every 
fibre, than that we shoiUd know the exact ]»itch of relief 
with which those Jibres are thrown out against the sky. 
For the first truths tell us tales about the tree, about — 
what it has beeu, aud will be, while the last sxe chara<N-^ 
teriatic of it only iu its present state, and are in no way- 
talkative about themselves. Talkative facts are always* 
more intereatiug and more important than silent ones. 1 
So again the lines in a crag which mark its stratifica-' 
tiou, and how it has been washed and rounded by water, 
or twisted and drawn out in fire, are more important, 
because they tell more than tlie stains of the lichens 
which change year by year, and the accidental fissures o 
frost or decomposition ; not but that both of these a 
historical, but historical in a less distinct manner, and f 
shorter periods. 

Hence iu general the truths of specific form are the 
first and most important of all ; and next to them. 
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those truths of chiaroscuro which are neceesary to make 
ua understand every quality and part of forms, and the 
relative distances of objects amon^ each 

,, , . ' „ ■ 1 ,- !«■ Form, u ti- 

other, and m consequence their uelative plained by iitw 
bulks. Altogether lower thau these, as am or sii 
truths, though often most important as co'iSr'.nf, 
beauties, stand all effects of chiaroscuro 
which are productive merely of imitations of light and 
tone, and all effects of color. To make us understand 
the spore of tlie sky, is au end worthy of the artist's 
highest powers; to hit its particulai- blue or gold is an 
end to be thought of when we have accomplished the 
first, and not till then. 

Filially, far below all these come those particular ac- 
curacies or tricks of chiaroscuro which cause objects 
to look projecting fi'om the canvas, not - , ^^ ^ 
worthy of the name of tmths, because cu'sroMiuo the 
they require for their attainment the sac- 
rifice of all others : for not having at our disposal the 
same intensity of light by which nature illustrates her 
objects, we are obliged, if we would have perfect decep- 
tion in one, to destroy its relation to the rest. (Com- 
pare Sect. H. chap. V.) And thus he who throws one 
object out of his picture, never lets the spectator into it. 
Michael Angelo bids you follow his phantoms into the 
abyss of heaven, but a modem French painter divsps liis 
hero ont of the picture frame. 

This solidity or projection then, is the veiy lowest 
truth that art can give ; it is the painting of mere mat- 
ter, giving that as food for the eye which is properly 
only the subject of touch; it can neither instruct nor 
exalt, nor please escept as jugglery ; it addresses no 
sense of beanty nor of power ; and wherever it charac- 
terizes the general aim of a picture, it is the sign and 
the evidence of the vilest and lowest mechanism which 
art can be insulted by giving name to. 




CHAPTER Vn. 

GENERAL APFUCATION OF THE FOREOOISG PKIKCIPLES. 

We have seen, in the preceding chapters, some proof 
of what was before asaerted, that the truths necessary 
for deceptive imitation are not only few, but of the 
1 1. TiM dUereni Very lowest order. We thus find ])ainterB 
cu'n«quiin°'onfhB ranging themselves into two great classes; 
fS^^oD""S^ u one aiming at the development of the 
'""'■ exquisite truths of sjiecifie fonn, refined 

color, and ethereal space, and content with the clear 
impressive suggestion of any of these, by whatsoever 
means obtained i and the other casting all these asii 
to attain those particulai- tiiiths of tone and chiarosc 
which may trick the spectator into a belief of rei 
The firat class, if they have to paint a tree, are intent 
upon giving the exquisite designs of intersecting undu- 
lation in its boughs, the grace of its leafage, the intri- 
cacy of its organization, and all those qualities which 
make it lovely or affecting of its kind. The second 
endeavor only to make you believe that yoii are look- 
ing at wood. They are totally regai'dless of trutlis or 
beauties of form ; a stump is as good as a trunk for all 
their purposes, so that they can only deceive the e.v© 
into the supposition that it is a stump and not canvas, 
I s. The oia mat- To whicli of these classes the great body 
almoXnt im^B- "^ *^^ "'^ landscape paintere belonged, 
"""■ may be jiartly gathered fi-om the kind of 

praise which is bestowed upon them by those who ad- 
mire them most, which either refers to technical mat- 
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tera, dexterity of touch, clever oppositions of color, etc., 
or JB bestowed on the power of the painter to dfi-eivc 
M. de Marmontel, going iuto a counoiaaeur'a gallery, 
pretends to mistake a fine Berghem for a window. This, 
he says, was afhrmed by its possessor to he the greatest 
praise the picture had ever reoeived. 8uch is indeed 
the notion of art which is at the bottom of the venera- 
tion usually felt for the old landscape paiutei-B ; it is of 
course the palpable, first idea of ignorance ; it is the 
only notion which people unacquainted with ai-t can by 
any possibility have of its ends ; the only test by which 
people unacquainted with nature can pretend to form 
anything like judgment of art. It is sti'ange that, with 
the great liistorical paintei-s of Italy before them, who 
had Ijroken so boldly and indignantly from the trammels 
of this notion, and shaken the very dust of it fi-om their 
feet, the succeeding landscape painters should have 
wasted thoir lives in jugglery ; but so it is, and so it will 
be felt, the more we look iuto their works, that the de- 
ception of the senses was the great and ^^ ^f^ (^,^, 
first end of all their art. To attain this ^^f^- 
they paid dee]) and serious attention to effects of light 
and tone, and to the exact degree of relief which material 
objects take agaiust light and atmospliere : and sacri- 
ficing every other truth to those, not necessarily, but 
because they required no others for deception, they 
succeeded in rendering these particular facts with a 
fidelity and force which, in the pictures that have come 
down to us uninjured, are aa yet unequalled, and never 
can be surpassed. They painted their foregrounds with 
laborious industry', covering them with details so as to 
render them deceptive to the ordinary eye, regardless of 
Ijeauty or tnitli in the details themselves ; they painted 
their trees with careful attention to their pitch of shade 
against the sky. utterly regardless of all that is beauti- 
ful or essential in the anatomy of their foliage and 
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boughs : they painted tlieir di&tauces with exquisite usa 
of tianspai-ent color aud aerial tone, totally neglectful of 
all facts and forma which natuie uses such color aud 
tone to relieve and adorn. They had neither love of 
nature, nor feeling of her beauty ; they looked for her 
coldest aud most commonplace effects, because they 
were easiest to imitate ; and for her most \Tilgar forms, 
because they were most easily to be recognized by the 
untaught eyes of those whom alone they could hope to 
please ; they did it, like the Phai'isee of old, to be seen 
of men, and they had their rewai-d. They do deceive 
and delight the impractised eye ; they will to all ages, 
as long a« their colors endure, be the standards of ex. 
eelleiR'e with all, who, ignorant of nature, claim to be 
thought learned iu ai"t. And they will to all ages be, 
those who have thorough love and knowledge of 
creation which they libel, instructive proofs of the linb 
ited number and low chai'aeter of the truths which 
necessary, and the accumulated multitude of pure, 
broad, bold falsehoods which are admissible in pictures 
meant only to deceive. 

There ia of course more or less accuracy of knowledge 
and execution combined with this aim at effect, accord- 
ing to the industry and precision of eye possessed by 
the master, and more or less of beauty in the forms se- 
lected, according to his natural taste ; but both the 
beauty and truth are sacrificed unhesitatingly where 
they interfere with the great effort at deception, 
Claude had, if it had been cultivated, a fine feeling for 
beauty of form, and is seldom ungraceful in his foliage j 
but his picture, when examined with reference to essen- 
tial truth, ia one mass of error from beginning to end. 
Cuyp, on the other hand, could paint close truth of 
everything, except ground and water, with decision and 
success, but he has no sense of beauty. Gaspar Ponssin, 
more ignorant of truth than Claude, and almost as defid 
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3 beauty as Guyp. has yet a perception of tke feeliug 
f Bzid moral truth of nature which often redeems the pict- 
ure ; but yet in all of them, everything that they can do 
is done for deception, and nothing for the sake or love 
of what they are painting. 

Modern landscape painters have looked at nature vith 
totally different eyes, seeking not for what is easiest to 
imitate, but for what is most important to j 4. tho princi- 
tell. Rejecting at once all ideal of bona gj^p^ g'*^ 
fide imitation, they think only of convoy- enmrtiaiB. 
ing the impression of nature into the mind of the spec- 
tator. And there is, in consequence, a greater sum of 
valuable, essential, and impressive truth in the works of 
two or three of our leading modem landscape painters, 
than in those of all the ohl masters put together, and 
of truth too, nearly unmised with dufinite or avoidable 
falsehood ( while the unimportant and feeble truths of 
the old masters are choked with a mass of perpetual 
defiance of the most authoritative laws of nature. 

I do not expect this assertion to be believed at pres- 
ent ; it must rest for demonstration on the examination 
we are about to enter upon ; yet, even without reference 
to any intricate or deeii-laid truths, it appears strange to 
me, that anyone familial' with nature, and fond of her, 
should not grow wcEtry and sick at heai-t among the 
melancholy and monotonous transcripts of her which 

alone can be received from the old school _ _ _, , ^ , 

of art. A man accustomed to the broad, 
wild sea-shore, with its bright breakers, 
and free winds, and sounding rocks, and 
eternal sensation of tameless power, can "'*" " ""' 
scarcely but be angered when Claude bids him stand 
still on some paltiy, chixiped and chiselled quay with 
jjorters and wheelbarrows running against him, to watch 
a weak, rippling bound and barriered water, that has not 
strength enough in one of its waves to upset the flower- 
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pots on the wall, or even to fling one jet of spray asm 
tbe confining atjine. A man accustouied to the stren^h 
luiil glory of God's moimtaius, with their soaring and 
raJLliant pinnacles, and surging sweeps of measureless 
distance, kingdoms in their valleys, and climates upon 
their crests, can scarcely but be angered when Salvator 
bids him stand still under some contemptible fragment 
of splintery crag, which an Alpine snow-wTeath would 
smother in its first swell, with a stunted busli or two 
growing out of it, and a volume of manufactorj' smoke 
for a sky. A man accustomed to the grace and infin- 
ity of natm-e's foliage, with every vista a cathedrnj, and 
every bough a revelation, can scarcely but be angered 
when PouBsin mocks him with a black round mass of 
impenetrable paint, diverging into feathers instead of 
leaves, and supported on a stick instead of a tnmk. The 
fact is, there ia one thing wanting in all the doing of 
these men, and that ia the very virtue by which the work 
of human mind chiefly rises above that of the Daguerreo- 
type or Calotype, or any other mechanical means that 
ever have been or may be invented. Love : Tliere is no 
evidence of their ever having gone to nature with any 
thirst, or received from her ancli emotion as could make 
them, even for an instant, lose sight of themselves ; tljere 
is in them neither earaeatness nor himiilitj' ; there is no 
simple or honest record of any single truth ; none of the 
plain words nor straight efforts that men speak and make 
when they once feel. 

Nor is it only by the professed landscape painters that 
the great verities of the material world are beti'ayed : 
Griuid as are the motives of landscape in 
the works of the earlier and mightier men, 
""^^ there is yet in them nothing approaching 

to a general riew nor complete rendering of natural 
phenomena; not that they are to be blamed for this; 
for they took out of nature that which was fit for their 
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purpoae, and their mis-sion was to do no more : but we 
must be cautious to distiu^iish that imn^uative abstrac- 
tion of lanilseape which alone we find in them, from the 
entire statement of truth which has been attempted by 
the modems. I have said in the chapter on aiTumetrj' 
in the second volume, that all landscape gi'andeur van- 
ishes before that of Titian and Tintoret ; and this is true 
of whatever these two ^ants touched ; — but they touched 
little. A few level flakes of chestnut foliage ; a blue 
abstraction of hill forms from Cadoro or the Euganeans : 
a grand mass or two of glowing groimd and mighty 
herbage, and a few burning fields of quiet cloud were all 
they needed ; there is evidence of Tintoret's having felt 
more than this, but it occurs only in secondary fragments 
of rock, cloud, or pine, hardly noticed among the accu- 
.mulated interest of his human subject. From the win- 
dow of Titian's house at Venice, the chain of the Tyro- 
lese Alps is seen lifted in spectral power above the 
tufted plain of Treviso ; every dawn that I'eddens the 
towers of Murano lights also a line of pjTamidal fiies 
along that colossal ridge ; but there is, so far as I know, 
no eridence in any of the master's works of his ever hav- 
ing beheld, much less felt, the majesty of their burning. 
The dark firmament and saddened twilight of Tintoret 
are sufficient for their end ; but the sun never plunges 
behind San Giorgio in Aliga without such retinue of 
radiant cloud, such rest of zoned light on the green la- 
goon, as never received image from his haud. More 
£han this, of that which they loved and rendered much 
is rendered conventionally ; by noble conventionalities 

lindeed, but such nevertheless as would be inexcusable if 
the landscape became the principal subject instead of 
accompaniment. I will instance only the San Pietro 

Llfartire, which, if not the most perfect, is at least the 

most popular of Titian's landscapes ; in which, to obtain 

rht on the flesh of the near figures the sky is made as 
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dark as deep sea, the momitaiuB are laid in with violent 
and impossible blue, except one of them on the left, 
which, to connect the distant light with tho foregronnd, 
is thrown into ligrht relief, unexplained by its materials, 
unlikely in its position, and in its degree impossible 
under any circumstances. 

I do not instance these as faults in the picture : there 
are no works of very powerful color which are tree from 
1 1_ caiuee of lis Conventionality concentrated or diffused, 
un"' "m^^oent daring Or disguised : but as the convent-i 
"''""'*■ tionality of this whole picture is moinljri 

thrown into the landscape, it is necesBary, while we ao- 
knowledge the virtue of this distance aa a part of the 
grreat composition, to be on our guard against the licenw' 
it assumes and the attractiveness of its overcharged 
color. Fragments of far purer truth occur in the works 
of Tintoret ; and in the drawing of foliage, whether 
rapid or elaborate, of masses or details, the Venetian 
painters, taken as a body, may be considered almosfc 
faidtless models. But the whole field of what they havo 
done is so naiTow, and therein is so much of what is only 
relatively right, and in itself false or imperfect, that th*' 
young and inexperienced painter could run no greater 
risk than the too early taking them for teachers ; and to' 
the general spectator their landscape is valuable rathi 
as a means of peculiar and solemn emotion than as min-j 
istering to, or inspiring tlie univei-sal love of uatur&i 
Hence while men of serious mind, especially thoaa: 
wliose pursuits have brought them into continued rel 
tiona witli the peopled rather than the lonely world, 
always look to the Venetian painters as having touched 
those simple chords of landscape harmony which are 
most in imison with earnest and melancholy feeling; 
those whose philosophj' is more cheerful and more ex- 
tended, as ha\'iuw been trained and colored among sim- 
ple and solitaiy nature, will seek for a wider and mora' 
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systematic circle o£ teaching : they may grant that the 
barred horizontal gloom of the Titinu sky, and the mossy 
leaves of the Titian forest ara among the most sublime 
of the conceivable forms of mateidal thingB ; but they 
know that the virtue of these very fonns is to be learned 
uly by right comparison of them with the cheerfulness, 
fulness and comparative inquietness uf other hours and 
flcenes : that they aie not intended for the continual 
food, but the occasional soothing of the human heart ; 
I that there is a lesson of not less value in its place, 
though of less concluding and sealing authority, in every 
one of the more humble phases of material things : itnd 
that there are some lessons of equal or greater authority 
which these masters neither taught nor received. And 
nntil the school of modem landscape arose Art had 
never noted the links of this mighty chain ; it mattei-ed 
not that a fragment lay here and there, no heavenly 
lightning could descend by it ; the landscape of the Ve- 
1 netians was without effect on any contemporary in sub- 
I BeqnenL schools ; it still remains on the continent as use- 
less as if it had never existed; and at this moment 
German and Italian landscapes, of which no words are 
scornful enough to befit the utter degradation, hang in 
the Venetian Academy in the next room to the Desert of 
Titian and the Paradise of Tiutoret.* 

That then which I would have the reader inquire re- 
specting every work of art of undetermined merit sub- 
I mitted to his judgment, is not whether it ( s. The vsiue of 
r be a work of especial graudenr, impor- l^f^.^'^i"! 
V power ; but whether it have any ™"«'- 
* Nol the large ParadlBe, but the Full of Adam, a small picture 
I clileR}' In brown and gray, near Titian 'a Assumption. Its companion, 
L tbe Deflth of Abel, is remarkable as containing n group of trees n-blch 
1' Tumer, I believe accidentally, has repented nearly mass for moss In 
"Marly," Both arc among tlie moat noble works of Ihia or 
\waj otber master, wbetlier for preciousuesa of color or energy of 
D tiiougbt. 
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^■i^tue or subataace as a link in this chain of truth, ] 
whether it have recorded or interpreted anything before [ 
unknown, whether it have atlded one single stone to our j 
heaven- pointing pyramid, cut away one dark bough, or j 
levelled one nigged hillock in our path. This, if it be I 
an honest work of art, it must Lave done, for no man ever ' 
yet worked honestly without giving some such help to 
his race. God appoints to every one of his creatures a 
separate mission, and if they discharge it honorably, if 
they quit themselves like men and faithfully follow that | 
light which is iu them, with<b-awing from it all cold and ] 
quenching iniliienee, there wdl assuredly come of it such 
btiming as, in its appointed mode and measure, shall 
shine before men, and be of service constant and holy. 
Degrees infinite of bistre there must always be, but the 
weakest among us has a gift, however seemingly trivial, 
which is peculiar to him, and which worthily used will I 
be ft gift also to his race forever — 
" Fool not," says George Herbert, 



It they dare choose, 



" For hII may have, 
1 glorious life or grave," 



If, on the contrary, there be nothing of this fieshneas 
achieved, if there be neither purpose nor fidelity iu what I 
is done, if it be an envious or powerless imitation of i 
other men's labors, if it be a display of mere manual dex- 
terity or curious manufacture, or if in any other mode it J 
show itself as having its origin tn vanity, — Cast it out. 
It matters not what powere of mind may have been con- 
cerned or corrupted in it, all Lave lost their savor, it is 
worse than worthless j— perilous— Cast it out. 

Works of art are indeed always of mixed kind, their 
honesty being more or less corrupted by the various 
weaknesses of the painter, by his vanity, his idleness, or 
his cowardice ; (the fear of doing right has far more in- 
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Sueuce on art than is commonly thouglit,) that only is 
altogether to be rejected which is altogether vain, idle, 
' and cowardly. Of the rest the rank is to be estimated 
rather by the iiurity of their metal than the coined value 
of it. 

Keeping these principles in view, let us endeavor to 
obtain something like a general view of the assistance 
» which has been rendered to our study of ^^ seiioiooa 
I nature by the various occurrences of laud 
I scape in elder art, and by the more exclu- 
I sively directed labors of modem schools. 

To the ideal landscape of the early religious painters 
of Italy I have alluded in the concluding chapter of the 
I second volume. It is absolutely right and beautiful in 
I its peculiar application ; but its grasp of nature is nar- 
I row and its treatment iu most respects too severe and cou- 
ventional to form a profitable example when the land- 
scape is to be alone the subject of thought. The great 
virtue of it is its entire, exquisite, and humble realization 
of those objects it selects ; in this respect differing from 
such German imitations of it as I have met with, that 
there is no effort of any fanciful or ornamental modifi- 
' cations, but loving fidelity to the thing studied. Tlie 
I foreground pbuita are usually neither exaggerated nor 
I stiffened i they do not form arches or frames or borders ; 
[ their grace is uuconfined, their simplicity undestroyed. 
Ciraa da Conegliauo, in his picture iu the church of the 
Madonna dell' Orto at Venice, has given ua the oak, the 
, the lieautiful "Erba della Modonua" on the wall, 
precisely such a bunch of it as may be seen growing at 
I this day on the marble steps of that very church ; ivy 
Land other creepers, and a strawben-y plant in the fore- 
[ grroond, with a blossom and a berry just set, and one half 
; ripe and one ripe, all patiently and innocently painted 
from the real thing, and therefore most divine. Fra 
^ Angelico's use of the oxalis acetosella is as faithful in 
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representation as tuiichiug iu feeling.' The ferns that J 
grow on the walls of Fiesole may be seen in their simple 1 
verity on the architecture of Crhirlandajo. The rose, ' 
the myrtle, and the lily, the olive and orange, pome- 
granate and vine, have received their fairest portraiture ' 
where they bear a sacred chai-acter : even the common 
plantains and mallows of the waysides are touched with 
deep reverence by Raffaelle ; and indeed for the perfect 
treatment of details of this kind, treatment as delicate 
and affectionate as it is elevated and manly, it is to the ] 
works of these schools alone that we can refer. And on ! 
this their peculiar excellence I should the more earnestly \ 
insist, because it is of a kind altogether neglected by the 
English school, and with most unfortunate result, many 
of our best painters missing their deserved rank solely 
&om the want of it, as Gainsborough ; and all being 
more or less checked in their progress or vulgarized in 
their aim. 

It is a misfortune for all honest critics, that hardly any ' 
quality of art is independently to be praised, iind with- 
1 10. Finish. «id ""t reference to the motive from which it 
£m "rifihi"! n d resulted, and the place in which it appears ; 
how wrong. ^q jf^^^ ^q principle can be simply enforced 

but it shall seem to countenance a vice ; while the work ( 
of iiualihcation and explanation both weakens the force | 
of what is said, and is not perhaps always likely to be 
with patience received: so also those who desire to mis- 
nnderstand or to oppose have it always in their power 
to become obtuse listeners or specious opponents. Thus 
I hardly dare insist upon the virtue of completion, lest 
I should be supposed a defender of Wouvermans or 
Gerard Dow ; neither Can I atlequately praise the power I 

' The triple leaf of thia pknt, and wbite flower. Etained purple^ 
probably i^ve It strange typical interest nmungthe Christian painters. 
Angelico, in using its Icbtcs raised with duiaica in the toregmund of \ 
hie CruciQzioD had, I imagine, a view also to its chemical property. 
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of Tintoret, -witliout fearing to be tliought adverse to 
Holbein or Perugino. The fact in, that both fiuish and 
impetuoBity, specific minuteneaa, or large abstraction, 
may be the signs of passion, or of its reverse i may re- 
sult from a^ection or indifference, intellect or dnluess. 
Some men finish from intense lovo of the beaiitifnl in the 
smallest parts of what they do ; others in pure incapa- 
bility of comprehending anything: but parts ; othere to 
show their dexterity with the bniah, and prove expen- 
diture of time. Some are impetuous and bold in their 
handling, from having great thoughts to express which 
are independent of detail ; others because they have bad 
taste or have been liadly taught ; others fi-om vanity, and 
others from indolence. (Compare Vol. II, Chap. IX. g 8.) 
Now both the finish and incorapletion are right where 
they are the si^ns of passion or of thought, and lioth are 
wrong, and I think the fiiiiah the more contemptible of 
the two, when they cease to be so. The modem Italians 
will paint every leaf of a laurel or rose-bush without 
the slightest feeling of their beauty or character : and 
without showing one spark of intellect or affection from 
beginning to end. Anything is better than this ; and 
yet the very highest schools do the same thing, or nearly 
BO, but with totally different motives and perceptions, 
and the result is divine. On the whole, I conceive that 
the extremes of good and evil lie with the finishers, anil 
that whatever glorious power we may admit in men 
like Tintoret, whatever attractiveness of method to 
Knbens, Rembrandt, or, though in far less degree, our 
own Reynolds, still the thoroughly gi-eat men are those 
who have done everything thorouglily, and who, in a 
word, have never despised anything, however small, 
of God's making. And this is the chief fault of our 
EiUglish lantlscapists. that they have not the intense 
all-observing penetration of well-balanced mind ; they 
have not, except in one or two instances, anything of 
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that feeliug: which Wordsworth : 
iDg lines : — 



aows in the follow- 



" So fair, so sweet, wiibal so sensiUve ; — 
Would tiint the litlk flowen were burn to live 
Conscioua of half the pleasure which the; give. 
That lo this inountain daisy's »eH were known 
The brauty ofiU ttar-tJiaped thadow, throiea 
On the tmooth tarfaee of thii naked ilont." 



That 19 a little bit of pood, downright, foregroi 
painting— no mistake about it ; daisy, and shatlow, and 
stone texhu-e and all. Onr painters must come to this 
before they have done their duty ; and yet, on the othor ■ 
hand, let them beware of finiabiu?, for the sake of finish, ^ 
all over their picture. The ground is not to be all over 
daisies, nor is every daisy to have its star-shaped shad- 
ow : there is as much finish in the right concealment of 
things as in the right exhibition of them ; and while I 
drmaud this amount of specific character where nature . 
shows it, I demand equal fidelitj' to her where she con- 1 
ceals it. To paint mist rightly, Bjtace rightly, and light .J 
rightly, it may be often necessary to paint uotliing els* 
rightly, but the ntle is simple for all that ; if the artist J 
is painting something that he knows and loves, as hs I 
knows it because he loves it, whether it be the fair J 
strawbeny of Cima, or the clear sky of Francia, or the A 
blazing incomprehensible mist of Turner, he is all right j 
but the moment he does anything as he thinks it ought 
to be, beeaiise he does not care about it, he is all wrong. 
He has only to ask himself whether he cares for anything 
except himself ; so far as he does he will make n good 
picture ; so far as he thinks of himself a vile one. This 
is the root of the viciousness of tlie whole French school. 
Industry they have, learning they have, power they hav^ 
feeling they have, yet not so mueli feeling as ever tofl 
force them to forget themselves even for a moment -, tho.| 
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mliD<r motive is inviiriably vanity, and tlie jiicture tliere- 
fore an abortion. 

Returning to the pictures of the religions schools, we 
find that their open skies are also of the hig:he8t value. 
Their preciousness is such that no subse- 

' , , , , , , ( 11. The open 

quent schools can by companion be aaid fWee or the n^ig- 
,io have painted sky at all, but only clouds, TBinaWa. Monn- 
or mist, or blue canopies. The golden sky mmbwIo. fimd- 
of Marco Basaiti in the Academy of Venice unia hqa ciorgi- 
altogether overpowers and renders value- 
less that of Titian beside it. Those of Francia in the 
gallery of Bolo^a are even more wonderful, because 
cooler in tone and behind figures in full light. The 
touches of white light in the horizon of Angelico's Last 
Judgment are felt and wrought with equal truth. The 
dignified and simple fonos of cloud in repose ai-e often 
by these painters sublimely expressed, but of change- 
ful cloud form they show no examples. The arehitec 
-tare, mountains, and water of these distances are com 
monly conventional ; motives are to be found in them ol 
the highest beauty, and especially remarkable for quan- 
tity and meaning of incident ; but they can only be 
studied or accepted in the particular feeling that pro- 
duced them. It may generally be observed that what- 
ever has been the result of strong emotion is ill seen 
unless through the medium of such emotion, and will 
lend to conclusions utterly false and perilous, if it be 
mode a subject of cold-hearted observance, or an object 
of systematic imitation. One piece of genuine mountain 
drawing, however, occurs in the landscape of Masaccio's 
Tribute Money. It is im]>ossible to say what strange 
results might have taken place in this particular field of 
art, or how suddenly a great school of landscape might 
have arisen, had the life of this great painter been i)ro- 
longed. Of this particular fresco I shall have much to 
Bay hereafter. The two brothers Bellini gave a marked 
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and rigorous impulse to the laudscape of Venice, 
Gentile's architecture I shall speak presently. Gi 
vaimi's, though in style less interesting aud in place L 
prominent, occurring chiefly as a bind of frame to 
pictures, connecting them with the architecture of th< 
churches for which they were intended, is in refinement 
of realization, I suppose, quite unrivalled, especially in 
passages requiring puie gradation, as the hollows of 
vaultings. That of Vei-onese would look ghostly beside 
it ; that of Titian lightloss. His landj^cape is occasion- 
ally quaint and strange like Giorgione's, aud as fine in 
color, as that behind the Madonna iii the Breni gallery 
at Milan : but a more truthful fragment occurs in the 
picture in San Francesco della Vigna at Venice -. and in 
the picture of 8t, Jerome in the church of San Crisosto- 
mo, the landscape is as perfect and beautiful as any bi 
ground may legitimately be, and finer, as far as it g( 
than anything of Titian's. It is remarkable for the abso- 
lute truth of its sky, whose blue, clear as crystal, and 
though deep in tone bright as the open air, is gradated 
to the horizon witli a cautiousness and finish almost in- 
conceivable 1 and to obtain light at the horizon without 
contradicting the system of chiaroscuro adopted in the 
figures which are lighted from the right hand, it is 
barred across with some glowing white cirri, which, in 
their tum, are opposed by a single dark horizontal line of 
lower cloud; and to tlirow the whole farther back, there 
is a wreath of rain cloud i>f warmer color floating above 
the mountains, lighted on its under edge, whose faith- 
fulness to nature, both in hue and in its light and 
shattering form, is altogether esemplarj- ; the wandering 
of the light among the liills is equally studied, and the 
whole is crowned by the grand realization of the leaves 
of the fig-tree alluded to (Vol. II, Part in. Chap. 5), as 
well as of the herbage upon the rocks. Considering that 
with all this care and completeness in the background. 
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there Ib nothing that is not of meouiiig aud uecessity in 
reference to the figTires, and that in the figures them- 
selves the dignity and heavenliuess of the highest relig- 
ious painters ai'e combiaed with a forae and purity of 
color, greater I think than Titian's, it is a work which 
may be set before the young artist as in every respect a 
neai'ly faultless guide. Giorgione's landscape is inven- 
tive and solemn, but owing to the rarity even of his nom- 
inal works I dare not speak of it in general tei-ms. It ia 
cei'taiuly conventional, and is rather, I imagine, to be 
studied for its color and its motives than its details. 

Of Titian and Tintoret I have spoken already. The 
latter is in every way the greater master, never indulging 
in the exaggerated color of Titian, and at- 

... , , . 1. ■ , , . tl*- Landsoapeot 

taining far more perfect light ; bis grasp Ticun uid Tbio- 
of nature is more extensive, and his view 
of her more imaginative, (incidental notices of his land- 
scape will be found in the chapter on Imagination pen- 
etrative, of the second volume,) but he is usuaily too 
impatient to carry his thoughts as far out, or to realize 
with as much substantiality a& Titian. In the St. Jerome 
of the latter, in the gallery of the Brera, there is a su- 
perb example of the modes in which tlie objects of laud- 
scape may be either suggested or elaborated according 
to their place and claim. The larger features of the 
groiuid, foliage, and drapery, as well as the lion in the 
lower imgle, are executed with a slightness which admits 
not of close examination, and which, if not in shade, would 
be offensive to the generality of observers. But on the 
rock above the lion, where it turns towards the light, and 
where the eye is intended to dwell, there is a wreath of 
ivy of which every leaf is separately drawn with the great- 
est accuracy and care, and beside it a lizard, studied with 
equal eamestneas, yet always with that right grandeur' 
of manner to which I have alluded in the preface. Tin- 
toret seldom reaches or attempts the elaboration in sub- 
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stance aud color of these objects, bat he is even more 
truth-telliug aiid certain in his reudering of all the great 
characters of specific form, and as the painter of Spat-e 
he stands altogether alone among dead masters ; liein^ 
the first who introduced the slightness and coufusiun of 
touch which are expressive of the effects of iDUiinouij 
objects seen throngh lai'ge spaces of air, and the princi- 
ples of aerial color which have been since carried out in 
other fields by Turaer. I conceive him to be the must 
powerful painter whom the world has seen, and that he 
was pi-evented from being also the most perfect, partly 
by untoward circumstances in hia position and education, 
partly by the very fulness and impetuosity of his own mind, 
partly by the want of religious feeling and its accompa- 
nying perception of beauty ; for liis noble treatment oE 
religious subjects, of which I have given several exam- 
ples in the third part, appears to be the result only of 
that grasp which a groat and well-toned intellect neces- 
sarily takes of any subject submitted to it, and is want- 
ing in the signs of the more withthiiwn aud sacred sym- 
pathies. 

But whatever advances were made by Tintoret in 
modes of artiatical treatment, he cannot be considered 
as having enlarged the sphere of landscape conception. 
He took no cognizance even of the materials and mo- 
tives, so singularly rich in color, which were forever 
around liim in his own Venice. All portions of Vene- 
tian scenerj' introduced by him are treated conventional- 
ly and carelessly ; the architectural characters lost alto- 
gether, the sea distinguished from the sky only by a 
darker green, while of the sky itself only tliose forms 
were employed by him which had been repeated again 
and again for centuries, though in less tangibility and 
completion. Of mountain scenery he has left, I believe, 
no example so far carried as that of John Bellini above 
instanced. 
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The Florentine and Ambrian schools supply iis with 
no examples of landscape, except that introduced by 
their earliest masters, gradually over sch i oi 

whelmed under renaissance architectiu'e. ^'j'^?^' *"'™' 

Leonardo's landlH^ape has been of nn- 
fortunate effect on art, so far as it has had effect at all. 
In realization of detail he verges on the oniamental, in 
his rock outlines he has all the deficiencies and little of 
the feeling of the earlier men. Behind the " Sacrifioe for 
the Friends " of Giotto at Pisa, there is a sweet piece 
of rock incident, a little fountain breaking out at the 
mountain foot, and trickling away, its courae marked by 
branches of I'eeds, the latter formal enough certainly, 
and always in triplets, but still with a sense of nature 
pervading the whole which is utterly wanting to the 
rocks of Leonardo in the Holy Family in the Louvre, 
The latter are grotesque without being ideal, and extra- 
ordinary without being impressive. The sketch in the 
TJffizii of Florence has some fine foliage, and there ia of 
course a certain virtue in all the work of a man like Leo- 
uardo which I would not depreciate, but our admiration 
of it in this particular field must be qualified, and our 
following cautions. 

No advances were made in landscape, so far as I know, 
after the time of Tintoret ; the power of art ebbed gradu- 
ally away from the derivative schools ; various degrees of 
cleverness or feeling being manifested in more or less bril- 
liant conventionalism. I once supposed there was some 
life in the landscape of Domenichino, but in this I must 
have been wrong. The man who iiainted the Madonna 
del Bosario and MartyrdoAi of St. Agnes in the gallery of 
Sologna, is palpably incajjable of doing anything good, 
great, or right in any field, way, or kind, whatsoever.* 

* This is DO rash method of Judjcuient, sweepiug and hasty as it may 
appear. From Ihe weaknesaus o( nn arlial, or failures, however nu- 
merous, we have qo right tocoDjecturehis total iDabllity ; a time may 
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Though, however, at thia period the general grasp of 
the schools was perpetually contracting, n crift was given 

to the world by Claude, for which we ai-e 
p"SIiiiii,"'^ "* perhaps hardly enough grateful, owing to 

the very frequency of our after enjoyment 
of it. He set the sun in heaven, and was, I suppose, the 
first who attempted anything like the realization of actual 
sunshine in misty air. He gives the first example of the 
study of nature for her owu sake, and allowing for the 
unfortunate cireumstancea of his education, and for his 
evident inferiority of intellect, more could hardly have 
been expected from him. His false taste, forced compo 
sition, and ignovaut rendering of detail have perhaps 
been of more detriment to art than the gift he gave was 
of advantage. The character of his own mind is sin- 
gular ; I iaiow of no other instance of a man's working 
from nature continually witli the desire of being true, 
and never attaining the power of drawing so much as a 

conic irlien he mny rise lotn sudden etrenglh, or nn instance occnr 
wheo his efforts shall be successful. But iJjere are some pictures 
which rank not under Iho bend of fdliires. hut of perpetrations or 
commissions ; some Ibiiifrs which b man caonot do nor Bay wHliout 
senling forever liiH character nad capncity . The nngel holdiag the 
cross will) his finger la his eye. the roaring red^faccd children about 
the crown of thorns, the blasphemous (I speak deliberately and de- 
terminedly) head of Clirisl upon the h sod kerchief, and the mode ia 
which the martyrdom of the saint is exhibited (I do oot choose lo use 
the expressions which alone could characlerixc it) are perfect, i^uffi- 
cient, jnconlroTertiblo proofs that whatever appears good in any of the 
doings of such a pninter must be deceptive, and that we may be as- 
sured Ihul our taste is corrupted and false whenever we feel disposed 
to admire him. I am prepared to support this position, however un- 
charltahle it may wxm. ; a man may be Icmpted into a gross sin liy 
passion, and forgiven : and yet there are somekinds of sins into which 
only men of a certain kind can l>e tempted, and which caonol be for- 
given. It should be added, however, that the artistical qualities of 
these pictures are in every way worthy of the conceptions tbey real- 
ize : I do not recollect any instances of color o 
and feel ingl ess. 
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boup;h of H tree rightly. Salvator, a, man orifriunlly en- 
dowed with far higher power of mind tiian Claude, was 
altogether uufaitMid to bis misBiou, and has left ns, I 
believe, no gift. Everything that he did is e\'idGntly for 
the sake of exhibiting hia oAvn dexterity ; there is no 
love of any kind for anything ; his choice of landscape 
features is dictated by no delight in the sublime, but by 
mere animal restlessness or ferocity, guided by an imag- 
inative power of which he could not altogether deprive 
himself. He has done nothing which others have not 
done better, or which it would not have been better not 
to have done ; in nature, he mistakes distortion for en- 
ergy, and savageness for BuVilimity ; in man, mendicity 
for sanctity, and conspiracy for Ijeroism. 

The landscape of Nicolo Pouasin shows much power, 
and is usually composed and elaborated on right princi- 
ples, (compare preface to second edition,) but I am aware 
of nothing that It has attained of new or peculiar excel- 
lence ; it is a graceful mixture of qualities to be found 
in other masters in higher degrees. In finish it is infe- 
rior to Leonardo's, in invention to Giorgione's, in truth 
to Titian's, in grace to Raffaelle's. The landscapes of 
Gaspar have serious feeling and often valuable and sol- 
emn color : virtueless othem-ise, they are full of the 
most degraded mannerism, and I believe the admiration 
of them to have been productive of extensive evil among 
recent schools. 

The development of landscape north of the Alps, pre- 
sents us with the same general phases under modifica- 
tions dependent partly on less intensity of ^^ 
feeling, partly on diminished availableness Fi»miBh una- 
of landscape material. That of the i-elig- 
ious painters is treated with the same affectionate com- 
pletion : but exuberance of fancy sometimes diminishes 
the influence of the imagination, and the absence of the 
Xtalian force of passion admits of more patient and some- 
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what less intellectual elaboration. A morbid liabit of 
mind is evident in many, eeemiug to lose sight of tlie 
balance and relations of things, so as to become Int^n;^ 
in triHes, gloomily minute, an in Albert Durer ; and this 
mingled with a feverish operation of the faucy, which 
appears to result fi'om certain habitual conditious of 
bodily health rather than of mental culture, (and of which 
the sickness without the power is eminently chara^'teris- 
tic of the modem Germans;) but with all this there are 
virtues of the very highest oixler in those schools, and I 
regret that my knowledge is insutScient to admit of my 
giving any detailed account of them. 

In the landscape of Kembrandt and Rubens, we have 
the northern parallel to the power of the Venetiansi. 
Among the etchings and drawings of Rembrandt, land- 
scape thoughts May be found not unworthy of Titian, 
and studies from nature of sublime fidelity ; but his sys- 
tem of chiarosctiro was inconsistent with the gladness, 
and hie peculiar modes of feeling with the grace, of nat- 
ure i nor from my present knowledge can I name any 
work on canvas in which he has carried out the dignity 
of his etched conceptions, or exhibited any perceptive, 
nesa of new truths. 

Not so Rubens, who perhaps fumislies us with the first 
instances of complete imconventional unaffected land- 
scape. His treatment is healthy, manly, and rational, not 
very affectionate, yet often condescending to minute and 
multitudinous detail ; always as far as it goes piue, for- 
cible, and refreshing, consummate in composition, and 
marvellous in color. In the Pitti palace, the best of its 
two Eubens landscapes has been placed near a character- 
istic and highly -finished Titian, the marriage of St. Cath- 
erine. But for the grandeur of line and solemn feeling in 
the flock of sheep, and the figures of the latter work, I 
doubt if all its glow and depth of tone could support its 
over-charged green and blue against the open breezy 
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Bonsbuie of tim Fleming. I do not meau to raiik the art 
of Rubens with that of Titian, but it is always to be re- 
membered that Titian hardly ever paints sunshine, but 
a certain opalescent twilight which has ae much of 
human emotion as of imitative tmtb in it, — 

" The clouds tLttt ^1\kt roimd the Betting suu 
Do take a sober culoring from au eje 
TIiul hath kept watcli o'er man's mortality ; " 

and that art of this kind must always bo liable to some 
appearance of failure when compared with a less pa- 
thetic statement of facts. 

It is to be noted, however, that the licenses tid^en by 
Kubeus in particular instances are as bold as his general 
statements are sincere. In the landscape just instanced 
the horizon is an oblique line ; in the Sunset of our own 
gallery many of the shadows fall at right angles to the 
light ; and in a picture in the Dulwich gallery a rainbow 
is seen by the spectator at the side of the sun. 

These bold and frank licenses are not to be considered 
as detracting from the rank of the painter ; they are usu- 
ally characteristic of those minds whose grasp of nature 
is so certain and extensive as to enable them fearlessly 
to sacrifice a truth of actuality to a truth of feeling. 
Tet the young artist must keep in mind that the paint- 
er's greatness consists not in his taking, but in his aton- 
ing for them. 

Among the professed landscapista of the Dutch 
School, we find much dexterous imitation of certiiiu 
kinds of nature, remarkable usually for its | u, xhe lower 
persevering rejection of whatever is great, °°^^ Bchoui>. 
valuable, or affecting in the object studied. Where, 
however, they show real desire to paint what they saw 
as far as they saw it, there is of course much in them 
that is instructive, as in Cuyj) and in the etchings of 
Vaterloo, which have even verj' sweet and genuine feel- 
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ing; and so in some of their architeetiiraJ pniiiters. 
Bat the object of the great body of them is merely to 
display manual dexteritieB of one kind or another, imd 
their effect on the public mind ia so totally for evil, that 
thoiig'h I do not deny the advantage an artist of real 
judgment may derive from the study of some of them, I 
conceive the best patronage that any monarch could 
possibly bestow upon the arts, would l>e to collect the 
whole body of them into a gn-aud gallery and bum it lo 
the ground. 

Passing to the English school, we find a connecting 
link between them and the Italians formed by Itichard 

Wilson. Had this axtist studied under 
•choo],wn«raBnd favorftblo circumstances, there is evidence 

of his having possessed power enongn to 
produce an original picture ; but, corrupted by study of 
the Pouasins, and gathering his materials chiefly iu 
their field, the district about Rome — a district especially 
unfavorable, as exhibiting no ]>urB or healthy natni'e, 
but a diseased and overgrown Flora among half-devel- 
oped volcanic rocks, loose calcareous concretions, and 
mouldering wrecks of buildings — and whose spirit, I 
conceive, to be especially opposed to the natural tone of 
the English mind, his originality was altogether over 
powered, and, though he )>aint8 in a manly way and 
occasionally reaches exquisite tones of color, as iu the 
small and very precious picture belonging to Mr. Ro- 
gers, and sometimes manifests some freshness of feeling, 
as in the A'illa of M^eenas of our National Gallery, yet 
his pictures are in general mere diluted adaptations 
from PouBsin and Salvator, without the dignity of the 
one or the fire of the other. 

Not so Gainsborough — a gi'eat name his, whetlier of 
the English or any other school. The greatest colorist 
since Rubens, and the last, I think, of legitimate color- 
ists ; that is to say, of those who were fully acquainted 
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with the power of their material ; pure in his Eng-lish 
feeling;, profound iu his seriounness, graceful iu his gay- 
ety, there lire nevertheless certain deductions to be 
made from his worthiness which yet I dread to make, 
because my knowledge of his landscape works is not 
extensive enough to justify me in speaking of them de- 
cisively ; but this is to be noted of all that I know, that 
they are rather motives of feeling and color than eai-nest 
studies; that their execution is in some degree man- 
nered, and always hasty ; that they are altogether want- 
ing in the affectionate detail of which I have already 
spoken ; and that their color is in some measure depend- 
ent on a bituminous brown and conventional green 
which have more of science than of truth in them. 
These faults may be snfficiently noted in the magnificent 
picture presented by him to the Eoyal Academy, and 
tested by a comparison of it with the Turner (Llanberis,) 
in the same room. Nothing can be more attractively 
luminous or aerial than the distance of the Gainsbor- 
ough, nothing more l>old or inventive than the fonns of 
its crags and the diffusion of the broad distant light 
upon them, where a vulgjir artist would have thrown 
them into dark contrast. But it will be found that the 
light of the distance is brought out by a violent exag- 
geration of the gloom in the valley ; that the forms of 
the green trees which bear the chief light aie careless 
and ineffective ; that the markings of the crags are 
equally hasty : and that no object in the foregi"ound has 
realization enough to enalile the eye to rest upon it. 
The Turaer, a much feebler picture in its fii^st impres- 
sion, and altogether inferior in the quality and value of 
its individual hues, will yet be found in the end more 
forcible, because unexaggerated ; its gloom is moderate 
and aerial, its light deep in tone, its color entirely un- 
conventional, and the forms of its rocks stutlied with 
the most devoted care. With Gainsborough terminates 
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the series of painters connected with the elder schools. 
By whom, among those yet living or lately lost, the im- 
jiulse was first giYen to modem landscape, I attempt not 
to decide. Such questions are rather invidious than 
interesting; the particular tone or direction of any 
school seems to me always to have resulted rather from 
certain phases of national character, limited to particu- 
lar periods, than from individual teaching; and, espe- 
cially among modems, what has been good in each mas- 
ter has been commonly original. 

I have already alluded to the simplicity and earnest- 
ness of the mind of Constable ; to its vigorous rupture 
1 ii<. coDttibie, ^th school laws, and to its unfortunate 
''*'™"" error on the opposite side. Unteacbablft- 

ness seems to have been a main feature of his character, 
and there is corresponding want of veneration in the 
way he approaches nature herself. His early educatitm 
and associations were also against him ; they induced in 
him a morbid preference of subjects of a low order, I 
have never seen any work of his in which there were any 
signs of his being able to draw, and hence even the most 
necessary details are painted by him inefficiently. His 
works are also eminently wanting both in rest and re- 
finement, and Fuseli's jesting compliment is too true; 
for the showery weather in which the artist delights, 
misses alike the majesty of storm and the loveliness fA 
calm weather: it is great-coat weather, and nothing 
more. There is strange want of depth in the mind 
which has no pleasure in sunbeams but when piercing 
painfully through clouds, nor in foliage but when shaken 
by the wind, nor in light itself but when flickering, glis- 
tening, restless, and feeble. Tet, with all these deduc- 
tions, his works are to be deeply respected as thoroughly 
origiual, thoroughly honest, free from affectation, manly 
in manner, frequently successful in cool color, and es- 
pecially realizing certain motives of English scenery 
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with perhaps aa much affectioii as such scenery, iinleaa 
wheu regoided through media of feeling derived from 
higher souices, is calculated to inspire. 

On the works of Calcott, high as his reputation stands, 
1 should look with far less renpeet ; I see not any pref- 
erence or affection in the artist; there is no tendency 
iu him with which we can sympathize, nor does there 
appear any sign of aspiration, effort, or enjoyment in 
auy one of his works. He appears' to have completed 
them methodically, to have been content with them 
when completed, to have thought tliem good, legitimate, 
i-egular pictures ; perhaps in some respects better than 
nature. He painted eveiything tolt^rably, and nothing 
excellently ; he has given us no gift, struck for us no 
light, and though he has produced one or two valuable 
works, of which the finest I know is the Marine in the 
possession of Sir J. Swinburne, they will, I believe, in 
future have no place among those considered represent- 
ative of tlie English school. 

Throughout the range of elder art it will be remem- 
bered we have found no instance of the faithful paint- 
ing of mountain scenery, except in a faded 
background of Masaccio's : nothing more ionii™ci of to- 
than rockj- eminences, undulating hills, or 
fantastic crags, and even these treated altogether under 
typical forms. The more specific study of mountains 
seems to have coincided with the most dexterous prac- 
tice of water-color ; but it admits of doubt whether the 
choice of subject has been directed by the veliicle, or 
whether, as I rather think, the tendency of national feel- 
iug has been followed in the use of the most appropriate 
menus. Something is to be attributed to the increased 
demand for slighter works of art, and much to the sense 
of the quality of objects now called picturesque, which 
appears to be exclusively of modern origin. From what 
feeling the character of middle-age architecture and cos- 
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tame arose, or with what kiud of afi'e<rticm their forms 
were regarded by the inventors, I am ntttriy tmable to 
guess 1 but of this I think we may be assured, that the 
natural instinct and chihl-like wisdom of those dsys were 
altogether different from the modem feeling:, which ap- 
pears to have taken its origin in the absence of soch ob- 
jects, and to be based rather on the strangrenesK of their 
occurrence than on any real affection for them : and 
which is certainly so shallow and ineffectiTe as to be 
instantly and always sacrificed by the majority to fash- 
ion, comfort, or economy. Yet I trust that there is a 
healthy though feeble love of nature mingled with it, 
nature pure, separate, felicitous, which is also pecnliar 
to the modems; and as signs of this feeling, or min- 
isters to it, I look with veneration upon many works 
which, in a technical point of view, ai-e of minor im- 
portance. 

I have been myself indebted for much teaching and 
more delight to those of the late G. Eobson. "Weak- 
I », o. RotwHi. nesses there are in them manifold, much 
?w wf^tbe term ^^ drawing, much forced color, much over- 
'■rtjie." finish, little of what artists call comi>oa- 

tion ; but there is thorough affection for the thing- 
drawn ; they are serious and quiet in the highest degree, 
certain qualities of atmosphere and texture in them hAve 
never Ijeen excelled, and certain facts of mountain scen- 
ery never biit by them expressed, as, for instance, the 
stillness and depth of the mountain tarns, with the re- 
versed imagery of their darkness signed across by the 
soft lines of faintly touching winds -. the solemn flush of 
the bi-own fern and glowing heath under evening light : 
the purple mass of moimtains far removed, seen against 
clear still twilight. A\'ith equal gratitude I look to the 
drawings of David Cox, which, in spite of tlieir loose and 
seemingly careless esecution, are not less serious in their 
meaning, nor less important in their truth. I must. 
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however, in reviewing those modem works in which cer- 
tain modes of execution are particiilarly manifested, in- 
sist especially on this general principle, applicable to all 
times of art ; that what is usually called the style or 
manner of au artiat is, in all ffood art, nothing but the 
best means of getting at the pai-ticular truth which the 
artist wanted ; it is not a mode peculiar to himself of 
getting at the some truths as other men, but the only 
mode of getting the paiticular facts lie desires, and which 
mode, if othei's had desired to express those facts, they 
also must have adopted. All habits of execution per- 
sisted in under no such necessity, but because the artist 
bos invented them, or desires to show his dexterity in 
them, are utterly base ; for every good painter finds so 
much difficulty in reaching the end he sees and desires, 
that he has no time nor power left for playing tricks on 
the road to it ; he catches at the easiest and best means 
he can get ; it is possible that such means may be sin- 
guliu-, and then it will be said that his ttlyle is strange ; 
but it is not a style at all, it is the saying of a particular 
thing in the only way in which it possibly can be said. 
Thus the reed pen outline and peculiar touch of Prout, 
which are frequently considered as mere manner, are in 
fact the only means of expressing the crumbling charac- 
ter of stone which the artist loves and desires. That 
character never has been expressed except by him, nor 
will it ever be expressed except by his means. And it is 
of the greatest importance to distinguish this kind of 
necessary and virtuous manner from the conventional 
manners very frequent in derivative schools, and always 
utterly to be contemned, wherein an artist, desiring noth- 
ing and feeling nothing, executes ever>'thiug in his own 
particulai- mode, and teaches emulous scholars how to do 
^vith difficulty what might have been done with ease. It 
is true that there ore sometimes instances in which great 
masters have employed different means of getting at the 
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same end, bnt in these cases their choice has been always 
of those which to them appeared the shortest and most 
complete ; their practice has never been prtscribed by 
affectation or continued from habit, except so tar aa mnst 
be expecte<l from such weakness as is common to all 
men ; from hands that necessarily do most readily what 
they are most accustomed to do, aud minds always liable 
to prescribe to the hands that which they can do most 
readily. 

The recollection of this will keep tts from being of- 
fended with the loose and blotted handling of David 
Cox. There ia no other means by which his object could 
be attained- The looseness, coolness, and moisture of 
his herbage; the rustling crumpled freshness of his 
broad-leaved weeds ; the play of pleasant light across his 
deep heathered moor or plashing sand ; the melting of 
fragments of white mist into the droi'ping blue above ; 
all this has not been fully recorded excejit by him, and 
what there is of accidental in his mode of reaching it. 
answers graeefiiUy to the accidental part of nature her- 
self. Yet he is capable of more than this, and if he suf- 
fers himself unifonuly to paint beneath his capability, 
that which began in feeling mnst necessarily end in man- 
ner. He paints too many small pictures, aud perhaps 
has of late pei-mitted his peculiar execution to be more 
mauife.'ft than is necessary. Of this, he is himself the 
best judge. For almost all fanlts of this kind the public 
are answerable, not the painter. I have alluded to one 
of his grander works — such aa I should wish always to 
see liim paint — in the preface; another. I think still 
finer, a red sunset on distant hills, almost imetimilleti for 
truth and jiower of color, was painted by liim several 
yeara ago, and remains, I believe, in his own posses- 
sion. 

The deserved popularity of Cojiley Fielding has ren- 
dered it less necessary for me to allude frequently to his 
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works in the following pEiges than it woiiltl otherwise 
have been, mote eepecially as my own sympathies ami 
euiovmeiits are bo entirely directed in the „ 

, , , - . 1 ■ .1 , . .1 , T !"■ Coplpj- Flpld- 

cbanncl wiiith his aii has taken, that 1 am ing- iVnomena 
afraid of tnistins them too far. Yet I may, 
perhajis, be permitted to speak of myself so far as I sup- 
pose my own feelings to be representative of those of a 
class 1 and I suppose that there are many who, like my- 
self, at some period of theh- life have derived more in- 
tense and healthy pleasure from the works of this painter 
than of any other whatsoever : healthy, because always 
based on bis faithful and simple rendering of nature, 
and that of very lovely and impressive nature, altogether 
freetl from coarseness, violence, or vulgarity. Various 
references to that which he has attained will be found 
subsequently : what I am now about to say respecting 
what he has not attained, is not in depreciation of what 
he has accomplished, but in regret at his Buffering 
powers of a high order to remain in any measure dor- 
mant. 

He indulges himself too much in the use of crude 
color. Pure cobalt, violent rose, and purple, are of fre- 
quent occurrence in his distances: pure siennas and 
other browns in his foregrounds, and that not as expres- 
sive of lighted but of local color. The reader will find 
in the following chaptei-s that I am no a<lvocate for siib- 
tiued coloring : but crude color is not bright color, and 
there was never a noble or brilliant work of color yet 
produced, whose real foi-m tlid not depend ou the sub- 
duing of its tints rather than the elevation of them. 

It is perhaps one of the most difficult lessons to learn 
in art, that the warm colors of distance, even the most 
glowing, are sulxlued by the air so as in no wise to re- 
semble the same color seen on a foreground object ; so 
that the rose of sunset on clouds or mountains has a gray 
in it which distinguishes it from the rose color of the 
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leaf of a flower ; and tlie mingling: of this gray of 
tance, without in the slightest degree taking away 
expression of the inteoBe and perfect purity of the coli 
in and by itself, is perhaps the last attainment of 
great landscape eolorist. In the same way the blue 
distance, however intense, is not the blue of a bright bli 
flower, and it is not tliatinguiahL'd from it by difft 
texture merely, but by a certain iutei-misture and undei 
current of warm color, which ia altogether wanting in 
many of the blues of Fielding's distances; and so of 
eveiy bright distant color : while in foreground where 
colors may be, and ought to be, pure, yet that any of 
them are expressive of light is only to be felt where there 
is the accurate fitting of them to their relative shadows 
which we find in the worts of Giorgione, Titian, Tinto- 
ret, Veronese, Ttmior, and all other great colorists in 
proportion as they are so. Of this fitting of light to 
shadow Fielding is altogether regardless, so that 
foregrountls are constantly assuming the aspect of ov« 
charged local color instead of sunshine, and his fignres] 
and cattle look transparent. 

Again, the finishing of Fielding's foregrounds, as re- 
gards their drawing, is minute without accuracy, multi- 

^^ ^ _^ tudinous without thought, and confused 

without mystery. Where execution is seen 
to be in measure accidental, as in Cox, it 
may be received as representative of what is accidental 
in nature ; but there is no part of Fielding's foreground 
that is accidental ; it is evidently worked and re- worked, 
dotted, rubbed, and finished with great labor, and where 
the virtue, playfulness, and freedom of accident are thus 
removed, one of two virtues must be substituted for them. 
Either we must have the deeply studied and imaginative 
foregroimd, of which every part is necessary to every 
other, and whose every spark of light is essential to the 
well-being of the whole, of which the foregrounds of 
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Tiii-iier in the Liber Studiomm are the most eminent 
examples I know, or else we must have in some measure 
the botanical faithfulness and realization of the early 
masters. Neither of these virtues is to be fountl in Field- 
ing's. Its features, though grouped with feeling, are yet 
scattered and inessential. Any one of them might be al. 
teredin many ways without doing harm: there is no pro- 
portioned, necessary, unalterable relation among them ; 
no evidence of invention or of careful thought, while on 
the other hand there is no l>otamcal or geological accu- 
racy, nor any point on which the eye may rest with thor- 
ough contentment in its realization. 

It seema strange that to an artist of so quick feeling' 
the details of a mountain foreground should not prove 
irresistibly attractive, and entice him to greater accuracy 
of study. There is not a fragment of its living rock, nor 
a tnft of its heathery lierbage, that has not adorable 
manifestations of God's working thereupon. The har- 
monies of color among the native licheus are better than 
Titian's; the interwoven bella of campanula and heather 
are better than all the ai-abesques of the Vatican ; they 
need no improvement, arrangement, nor alteration, noth- 
ing but love, and every combination of them is different 
from every other, so that a painter need never i-epeat 
himself if he will only be true ; yet all these sources of 
power have been of late entirely neglected by Fielding; 
there is evidence through all his foregrounds of their 
being mere home inventions, and like all homo inven- 
tions they exhibit perpetual resemblances and repeti- 
tions ; the painter is evidently embarrassed without his 
lutted road in the middle, and his boggy pool at the 
side, which pool he has of late painted in hard lines of 
■violent blue : there is not a stone, even of the nearest 
and most important, which has its real licheus upon it, 
or a studied form or anything more to occupy the mind 
than certain variations of dark and light browns. The 
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same faults must be found with his present painting of 
foliag:e, neither the stems nor leafage being ever studied 
from naturtj; and this is the more to be regretted, Iw- 
cause iu the earlier works of the artist there was much 
admirable ilrawiug, aud even yet his power is occa&iou- 
ally developed iu his larger works, as in a Bolton Ab- 
bey ou canvas, which was,— I caiinot say, exhibited,— J 
but was iu the rooms of the Royal Academy in 1843* 
I should have made the preceding remarks with moral 
hesitation aud diflidence, but that, fi'om a comparisoaff 
of works of this kind with the slighter ornaments of thefl 
water-color rooms, it seems evident that the paintttr is 
not imaware of the deficiencies of these latter, and con- 
* It appears not to be sulU<;iciitly uadersiood by tliose artists who 
compinin acrlmoaiouBly of their position on the Academy valls. Ih&t 
the Acndemiciaos have in their own rooms a right to the line and 
best places near it ; In their taking this position there is no abuse 
Injustice: but the Academiciitns should rcmemlMr thai wiili their righu 
they have their duties, and their duty is to determine among the works 
of artists not belonging to thnir body those wlitch are most likely 
adrnnce public knowledge and judgment, and to give these tlie iKst 
places next their own : neither would it detract from their dignity it 
tliey oocasionslly ceded a square even of their own territory, as they 
did gracefully and rightly, and. I am sorry to add, disinterestedly, 
the picture of Paul de la Kocbe. in IS44. Now the Academicians 
know perfectly well that the mass of portrait which encumlwrs their 
walla at half height is worse than useless, seriously harmful to 
public taste, and it was highly criminal {I use the word advisedly) thai-] 
the valuable and Interesting work of Fielding, of which I havoabov», 
spoken, slioiild have been placed where it was, above three ro 
eye-glasses and waistcoats. A very beautiful work of Harding' 
treated either in the same or the followlngexhibUlon, with Mill grew 
injustice. Fielding's was merely put out of sight ; Harding's whi 
its faults were cotisplcuous and its virtues lost. It was an Alpii 
scene, of which the foreground, rocka. and torrents were painted 
with unrivalled fidelity and precision ; the foliage was dexterous, the 
aerial gradations of the mountains tender and multitudinous, their 
forms carefully studied and very grand. The blemiiib of the pictura 
was a buff-colored tower with a red root ; singularly meagre In delaU, 
and conventionally relieved from a mass of gloom. The picture 
placed where nothing but this tower could be 
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cedes something of what he would himself desire to what 
he has found to be the feeling of a majority of his admir- 
ers. This is a dangerous modesty, and especially so iu 
these days when the judgment of the many ia palpably 
as artifii^ial as their feeling is cold. 

There is much that is instmctive and deserving of high 
praise in the sketches of De Wint. Yet it is to be 
remembered that even the pnrsiut of truth, 
however determined. wiU have results lim- 
ited and imperfect when its chief motive is the pride of 
being true ; and I fear that these works, sublime as many 
of them have unquestionably been, testify more accu- 
racy of eye and experience of color than exercise of 
thought. Their truth of effect is often purchased at too 
great au expense by the loss of all beauty of form, and 
of the higher refinemeuts of color; deficiencies, however, 
on which I shall not insist, since the value of the 
sketches, as far they go, is great ; they have done good 
service and set good example, and whatever their fail- 
ings may be, there is evidence in them that the x^ainter 
has always done what he believed to be right. 

The influence of the masters of whom we have hith- 
erto spoken is confined to those who have access to their 
actual works, since the particular (lualitiea 

, , , , , , . ■ . 1 ' **■ Inflncncc ot 

in which they excel, are in nowise to be Engraring. j,d. 
rendered by the engraver. Those of whom 
■we have next to speak are known to the public in a great 
me^ure by the help of the engraver ; and while tlieir 
influence is thus very far estendetl, their modes of work- 
ing are perhaps, in some degi*ee modified by the habit- 
_ nal reference to the future translation into light and 
I shade ; reference which ia indeed beneficial in the care it 
induces respecting the arrangement of the chiaroscuro 
t the explanation of the forms, but which is harmful, 
3 far as it involves a dependence rather on quantity of 
icturesque material than on substantial color or simple 
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treatment, and as it udmitH of indolent diminution of s 
and slightness of execution. 

We should not b'e just to the present works o 
Harding unless he took this inHuence into account. 
Some yeai-B back none of our artists realized more labo- 
riously, nor obtained more substantial color and texture : 
a large drawing in the possession of B. G. Windus, Esq., 
of Tottenham, in of great value as an example of liia 
manner at the period; a manner not only careful, but 
earnest, and free from any kind of a:ffectatiou. Partly 
from the habit of making slight and small drawings 
for engravers, and partly also, I imagine, from an over- 
atrained seeking after appearances of dexterity in execu- 
tion, his drawings have of late years become both less 
solid and less complete ; not, however, without attaining 
certain brilliant qualities in exchange which are very 
valuable in the treatment of some of the looser portions 
of subject. Of the extended knowledge and various 
powers of this painter, frequent instances are notiKl in 
the following pages. Neither, perhaps, are rightly esti- 
mated among artists, owing to a certain coldness of sen- 
timent in his choice of subject, and a continual prefer- 
ence of the picturesque to the impressive ; provetl per- 
haxis in nothing so distinctly as in the little interest 
usually attached to his skies, which, if aerial and expres- 
sive of space and movement, content him, though desti- 
tute of story, power, or character : an exception must be 
made in favor of the very grand sanriae on the Swiss 
Alps, eshibited in 1614, wherein the artist's real power 
was in some measure displayed, though I am convinced 
he is still capable of doing far greater things. So in his 
foliage he is apt to sacrifice the dignity of his trees to 
their wildness, and lose the forest in the copse, neither 
is he at all accurate enough in his expression of species 
or realization of near portions. These are deficiencies, 
be it observed, of sentiment, not of perception, as there 
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are few who equal him in rapidity of seizure of material 
truth. 

Very extensive influence in modem art must be at- 
tributed to the works of Samuel Prout ; and as there 
are some circumstances belong-ing to his 
treatment of architectural subject which Pr"«. J^'''l7 
it doea not come within the sphere of the iwwre. now den- 
following' chapters to examine, I shall en 
deavor to note the more important of them liere. 

Let us glance back for a moment to the architectural 
drawing of earlier times. Before the time of the Bel- 
linis at Venice, and of Ghirlundajo at Florence, I believe 
there are no examples of anything: beyond conventional 
representation of architecture, often rich, quaint, and 
fnll of interest, as Memmi's abstract of the Dnomo at 
Florence at 8". Maria Novella; but not to be classed 
with any genuine efforts at representation. It is much 
to be regretted that the power and custom of introduc- 
ing well-drawn architecture should have taken i)lace 
only when architectural taste had been itself corrupted, 
and that the architecture introduced by Bellini, Ghir- 
landajo, Fraucia, and the other patient and powerful 
workmen of the fifteenth century, is exclusively of the 
renaiasanco styles ; while their drawing of it furnishes 
little that is of mnch interest to the architectural 
draughtsman as snch, being always governed by a ref- 
erence to its subordinate position, so that all forceful 
shadow and play of color are (moat justly) surrendered 
for quiet and uniform hues of gi"ay and ehiai-oscuro of 
extreme simplicity. Whatever they chose to do they 
did with consummate grandem-, (note especially the chia- 
roscuro of the square window of Ghiiiandajo's, which so 
much delighted Vaaaii, in S". Maria Novella; and the 
daring management of a piece of the perspective in the 
Salutation, opposite, where he has painted a flight of 
stairs descending in front, though the i}icture is twelve 
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feet above the eye) ; and yet this grandeur, in all these 
men, results rather from the genenU power obtained in 
their drawing of tlie figiire than from any definite knowl- 
edge respecting the things introduced in these accessory 
parts; so that while in some points it is impossible for 
any painter to equal these accessories, unless he were in 
all respects as great as Ghirlaudajo or Bellini, in othem 
it is possible for him, with far infeiior jiowera, to attain 
a representation both more accurate and more iuterest- 
ing- 

In order to arrive at the knowledge of these, we must 
briefly take note of a few of the modes in which architet^- 
tnre itself is agreeable to the mind, esjiecially of the in- 
fluence upon the character of the biiilding which is to be 
attributed to the signs of age. 

It is evident, first, that if the design of the building be 
originally bad, the only virtue it can ever possess will be 
s M. KiteciH oi i"^ signs of antiquity. All that in this 
fop!, tw* tM^de^ world enlarges the sphere of affection or 
"^"''''^ imagination is to be reverenced, and all 

those circumstances enlarge it which strengthen our 
memory or quicken our conception of the dead; heuce 
it is no light sin to destroy anything that is old, mora 
especially because, even with the aid of all obtainable 
records of the past, we, the li\Tng, occupy a space ot 
too large importance and interest in our own eyes ; w6 
look upon the world too much as our own, too much aa 
if we had possessed it and should possess it forever, and 
forget that it is a mere hostelry, of which we occupy 
the apartments for a time, which others better than we 
have sojoumetl in before, who are now where we should 
desire to be with them. Fortimately for mankind, as 
some counterbalance to that wretched love of novelty 
which originates in selfishness, shallowness, and conceit, 
and which especially characterizes all vulgar minds, 
there is set in the deeper places of the heart suck affec- 
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lijon for the signs of age that the eye is delighted even 

[by injuries which are the work of time; not but that 

I there is also real anil absolute beauty in the forms and 

FboloTs so obtained, for which the original lines of the 

{.architecture, unless they have been very grand indeed, 

are well exchanged, so tliat there is hardly any building 

BO Hgly but that it may be made an agreeable object by 

such appearances. It would not be easy, for instance, to 

find a less pleasing piece of architecture than the portion 

of the front of Queen's College, Oxford, which has just 

been restored ; yet I believe that few persons could have 

^^^ looked with total indifference on the mouldering and 

^^L peeled surface of the oolite limestone pravious to its 

^^Hxestoration. If, however, the character of the building 

^^Bconsist in minute detail or multitudinous lines, the evil 

^^Bor good effect of age upon it must depend in great moas- 

^^BiOre on the kind of art, the material, and the climate. 

^^f'The Parthenon, for instance, would be injured by any 

I markings which interfered with the contoursof its sculpt-, 

urea ; and any lines of extreme purity, or colors of 

original harmony and perfection are liable to injury, 

and are ill exchanged for mouldering edges or brown 

weatherstains. 

But as all architecture is, or ought to be, meant to be 
durable, and to derive part of its glory from its antiq. 
nity, all art that is liable to mortal injury from effects 
of time is therein out of place, and this is another rea- 
son for the principle I have asserted in the second 
part, page 314, I do not at this instant recollect a 
single instance of any very fine building which is not 
improved up to a certain period by all its signs of 
age, after which period, like all other hnman works, it 
necessarily declines, its decline being in almost all ages 
l«tid countries accelerated by neglect and abuse in its 
ne of beauty, and alteration or restoration in its time 
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Thus I conceive tliat all buildinga dependent on color, 
whether of mosfdc or paintmg', have their effect im- 
proved by the richness u£ the subsequent tones of 
age ; for there are few ari'augements of eolor so per- 
fect but that they ai-e capable of improvement by 
some softening and bleuding' of this kind : with niuBaie,, 
the improvement may be cunaidered as proceeding al- 
most so long as the design can be distinctly seen ; wil 
painting, so long as the colors do not change or chip 
off. 

Again, upon all foi-ms of sculptural ornament, the ef- 
fect of time is such, tliat if the design be poor, it will 
enrich it ; if overcharged, simplify it ; if harsh and vio-^ 
lent, soften it ; if smooth and obscure, exhibit it ; whi 
evEir faxdts it may have are mpidly disguised, whatevi 
virtue it hsis still shines and steals out in the mellovj 
light; and this to such an extent, that the artist is 
ways liable to be tempted to the drawing of details 
old buildings as of extreme beauty, which look cold and 
hard in tlieir architectural lines ; and I have never ytt 
seen any restoration or cleane<:l portion of a building 
whose effect was not inferior to the weathered parts, 
e^■t;n to those of which the design hatl in some parts al- 
most disappeared. On the front of the church of S,<ui 
Michele at Lucca, the moBaics have fallen out of half the 
columns, and lie in weedy ruin beneath : in many, the 
frost has torn large masses of the entire coating away, 
leaving a scarretl unsightly surface. Two of the shafts 
of the ujjper star window are eaten entirely away by the 
sea wind, the rest have lost their praportions, the edges 
of the arches are hacked into deep hollows, and cast in- 
dented shadows on the weed-grovm wall. The process 
has gone too far, and yet I doubt not but that this 
building is seen to greater advantage now than when 
first built, always with exception of one circumstance, 
that the French shattered the lower wheel window, 
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and aet np in front of it an escutcheon with " Libertas " 
upon it, which abomination of desolation, the Lncchese 
have not yet had human -heartednese enough to ptill 
down. 

Putting therefore the application of architecture as an 
ftceeesory out of the question, and supposing our object 
to be the exhibition of the most impresaive qualities of 
the building itself, it is evidently the duty of the 
draughtsman to represent it under those conditions, and 
with that amount of age-mark upon it which may best 
exalt and harmonize the sources of its lieauty : this is 
no pursuit of mere picturesqueness, it is true following 
out of the ideal character of the building ; nay, far greater 
dilapidiitiou than this may in portions 1m» exhibited, for 
there ai-e beauties of other kinds, not otherwise attain- 
able, brought out by advanced dilapidation ; but when 
the artist »ufiF,'i-8 the mere love of ruinousness to inter- 
fere with his perception of the art of the building, and 
substitutes rude fi-actures and blotting stains for all its 
fine chiselling and determined color, he has lost the end 
of his own art. 

So far of aging ; next of effects of light and color. It 
IB, I believe, hardly enough observed among architects 
that the same decorations are of totally k« a at 

different effect according to their position "Eht, how ne™- 
Knd the time of day. A mouliling which itandiDc u( ae- 
is of value on a building facing south, 
■where it takes deep shadows from steep sun, may l>e 
utterly ineffective if placed west or east : and a mould- 
ing which is chaste and intelligible in shade on a north 
Bide, may be grotesque, vulgar, or confused when it 
takes block shadows on the south. Farther, there is a 
time of day in which every architectural decoration is 
seen to best advantage, and certain timos in which its 
peculiar force and character are best explained; of these 
.niceties the architect takes little cognizance, ae he must 
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in some sort calculate on the effect of oraament at all 
times ; but to the artist they are of inliDite importance, 
and especially for this reason, that there ia always mach 
detail on buililings which cannot be drawn as snch, 
which is too far off, or too nihmte, and which must con- 
sequently be set down in short-hand of some kind or 
another : and, as it were, an al)straet, more or less philo- 
sophical, made of its general heads. Of the style of this 
abstract, of the lightness, confusion, and mysterj' neces- 
sary in it, I have spoken elsewhere ; at present I insist 
only on the aiTang'ement and matter of it. All goo<l 
ornament and all good architecture are capable of beuifj 
put into short-hand : that is, each has a perfect system 
of parts, principal and subordinate, of which, even when 
the eomplemental details vanish in distance, the system 
and anatomy yet remain visible so long' as auytliing is 
yisible; so that the divisions of a beautiful spire shall 
be known as beautiful even till their last line Tanishes 
in blue mist, and the effect of a well -designed moulding 
shall be visibly disciplined, hanuonioue, and inventive, 
as long as it is seen to be a moulding at all. Now the 
power of the artist of marking this character depends 
not on his complete knowledge of the design, but on his 
experimental knowledge of its salient and bearing parts, 
and of tlie effects of light and shadow, by which their 
saliency is beat tohl. He miist therefore be prepared, 
according to his subject, to use light, steep or level, in- 
tense or feeble, and out of the resulting chiaroscuro 
select those peculiar and hinging points on which the 
rest are based, and by which all else that is essential 
may bo explained. 

The thoughtful command of all these circumstances 
constitutes the real architectural draughtsman ; the hab- 
its of executing everything either under one kind of 
effect or in one manner, or of using unintelligible and 
meaningless abstracts of beautiful designs, are those 
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which must commonly take the place of it ancl are the 
most extensively esteemed* 

Let us uow proceed with our review of those artists 
who have devoted themselves more peculiai-ly to arehi- 
teetnral subject. 

Foremost among them stand Gentile Bellini and Vittor 
Carpaeoio, to whom we are indebted for the only exist- 
ine faithful statements of the architecture „ , ^, 

'^ I SB. Architect- 

of Old Venice, and who aie the only au- a'»i^,i»iH"vs. •^, 
tlionties to whom we CEin trust in conject- ' '"" 
uriug the former beauty of those few dese- 
crated fragments, the last of which are now being rap- 
idly swept away by the idiocy of modem Venetians. 

Nothing can be more carelnl, nothjn^ more delicately 
finished, or more dignified in feeling than the works of 
both these men ; and as architectural evidence they are 
the best we could have hml, all the gilded parts being 
gilt in the pictui-e, so that there can be no mistake or 
confusion of them with yellow color or light, and all the 
frescoes or mosaics given with the most absolute preci- 
sion and fidelity. At the same time they are by no 
means examples of perfect architectural drawing : there 
is little light and shade in them of any kind, and none 
whatever of the thoughtful observance of temporary ef- 
fect of which we have just been speaking; so that, in 
rendering the chai'acter of the relieved parts, their solid- 
ity, depth, or gloom, the representation fails altogether, 
aud it is moreover lifeless from its very completion, 
both the signs of age and the effects of use and habita- 
tion being utterly rejected; rightly so, indeed, in these 
instances, (all the architecture of these painters being in 
background to religious subject), but wrongly so, if we 

• I liave nol given any exainjiles in this place, bccnuBc it is (iifflcult 
lo explain bucIi circu id stances of effect wiUioui diagranis : I purpose 
entering Into luller disciigaion of tlie subject with the alJ of illuatra- 

tiOQ. 
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look to the architecture alone. Neither is there any- 
thing like aerial perspective attempted ; the employment 
of actual gold in the decoration of all the distances, and 
the entire realization of their details, as far as is possi- 
ble on the scale compelled by pei-spective, being alone 
sufficient to prevent this, except in the hands of painters 
far more practised in effect than either Gentile or Car- 
paccio. But with all these discrepancies, Gentile Bel- 
lini's chnrch of St. Mark's is the best church of St. Mark's 
that has ever been painted, so far as I know ; and I 
believe the reconciliation of true aerial perspective and 
chiaroscmii with the splendor and dignity obtained by 
the real gilding and elaborate detail, is a problem yet to 
be accomplished. "With the help of the Daguerreotype, 
and the lessons of color given by the later Venetians, 
we ought now to be able to accomplish it, moi-e espe- 
cially as the right use of gold hna been shown us by the 
greatest master of effect whom Venice herself produced, 
Tintoret, who has employed it with infinite grace on the 
steps ascended by the young Madonna, in his large pict- 
ure in the chnrch of the Madonna dell' Orto. Perugino 
uses it also with singular grace, often employing it for 
golden light on distant trees, and continually on the 
high light of hair, and that without losing i-elative dis- 
tances. 

The great group of Venetian painters who brought 

landscape art, for that time, to its culminating point, 

have left, as we have already seen, little 

VmetUM genar- that is instructive in architectural paint- 

^' ing. The causes of this I cannot compre- 

hend, for neither Titian nor Tintoret appears to despise 
anything that affords them either variety of form nr of 
color, the latter especially condescending to very trivial 
details,— as in the magnificent carpet painting of the 
Doge Mocenigo : so that it might have been expected 
that in the rich colors of St. Mark's, and the magnificent 
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anil fantastic masses of the Cyzantino palaces, they would 
have foiuid whereupon to dwell with delighted elabora- 
tion. This is, however, never the case, and although 
frequently compelled to introduce portions of Venetian 
locality in their backgrounds, such portions are always 
treated in a most hasty and faithless manner, missing 
frequently all character of the building, and never ad- 
vanced to realization. In Titian's pictiue of Faith, the 
view of Venice below is laid in so rapidly and slightly, 
the houses all leaning this way and that, and of no color, 
the sea a dead gi-ay green, and the ship-sails mere dashes 
of the brush, that the most obscure of Turner's Venices 
would look substantial Iwside it j while in the very pict- 
ure of Tintoret in which he has dwelt so elalmrately on 
the cai-pet, he has substituted a piece of ordinarj' renais- 
sance composition for 8t. Mark's, and in the background 
has chosen the Sansovino side of the Piazzetta, treating 
even that so carelessly as to lose all the proportion and 
beauty of its design, and so flirasily that the line of the 
distant sea which has been first laid in, is seen through all 
the columns. Evidences of magnificent power of course 
exist in whatever he touches, but his full power is never 
tume<l in this direction. More space is allowed to his 
architecture by Paul Vei-onese, but it is still entirely sug- 
gestive, and would be utterly false except as a frame or 
backgroimd for figures. The same may be said with re- 
spect to Raffaelle and the Soman school. 

If, however, these men laid architecture little under 
contribution to their own art, they made their own art a 
glorious gift to architectiu^, and the walls of Venice, 
which before, I believe, had received color only in ara- 
besque patterns, were lighted with human I BO. Freseo 
life by Giorgione, Titian, Tintoi-et, and ?SS, "iw^T- 
Veronese. Of the works of Tintoret and ""■ •^'i**'- 
Titian, nothing now, I believe, remains ; two figures of 
Giorgione 's are still traceable on the Fonihico de' 
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Tedeachi, one of whicli, aiugailarly tminjurecl, ia seea 
from far above and below the Rialtu, tliuning like the re- 
flection of a simaet. Two fi^rea of Voronese were also 
traceable till lately, the head auil arms of one still re- 
main, imd tiome glorious olive -bi-anclies which were be- 
side the other ; the figure having been entirely effaced 
by au inscription in large black letters ou a whitewash 
tablet which we owe to the somewhat inopportunely ex- 
jiressed enthusiasm of the inhabitants of the district is 
favor of their new pastor.* Judging-, however, from tho 
rate at which destrnctinn ia at present advancing, and 
seeing that, in about seven or eight years more, Venice 
will have utterly lost every external claim to interest, 
except that which attaches to the gn-oup of bniltling:8 im- 
mediately around St. Mark's place, and to the lai^^r 
churches, it may be conjoctui-ed that the greater part of 
her present degradation has taken place, at any rate, 
within the last forty years. Let the reader with such 
scraps of evidence as may still be gleaned from under the 
stucco and paint of the Italian committees of taste, and 
from among the drawing-room innovations of English 
and German residents restore Venice in his imagination 
to some resemblance of what she must have Iwea before 
her fall. Let him, looking from Lido or Fusina, repli 
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in the forest of towers those of the himtlreil and sixty-six 
chiircheB which the French threw down : let him sheet 
her walls with purple anil scarlet, overlay her minarets 
with gold,* cleanse fi'om their pollution those choked 
canals which are now the drains of hovels, where they 
were once vestibules of palaces, and till them with ffilded 
barges and bannered ships: finally, let him withdraw 
from this scene, already ao brilliant, such sadness and 
stain as had been set upon it by the declining energies 
of more than half a century, and he will see Venice as it 
was seen by Canaletto : whose miserable, virtueless, heart- 
less mechanism, accepted as the representation of snch 
Tarions glorj', is, both in its existence and acceptance, 
among the most striking signs of the lost sensation and 
deadened intellect of the nation at that time ; a numb- 
ness and tlarkness more without hope than that of the 
grave itself, holding and wearing yet the sceptre and the 
cro'wn like the corpses of the Etruscan kings, ready to 
sink into ashes at the first nnbaning of the door of the 
sepulchre. 

The mannerism of Canaletto is the most degraded that 
I know in the whole range of art. Professing the most 
servile and mindless imitation, it imitates nothing but 
the blackness of the shadows; it gives no one single 
architectural ornament, however near, so much form as 
might enable ns even to guess at its actual one ; and this 
I say not rashly, for I shall prove it by placing portions 
of detail accurately copied from Canaletto side by side 
with engravings from the Daguerreotype ; it gives the 
buildings neither their architectural beauty nor their 

• The quaotity of gold witli which Ihe decorations of Venice were 
once covered couid not now lie traced or credited williout reference 
to the nulhoriiy of Gentilu Bellini. The (ireater jinrt of the marble 
mouMings hsve ijcen touched wilh it in lilies nnd points, the minareta 
of St Mark'a, nnd all the florid carvinj^ of the arches entirely slieeted. 
The Casa d'Oro retained it on its lions until iherc' 
of its Kestoration. 
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nncestral dignity, for there is no terture of stone 
character of age in Canaletto's touch : which is invariabl; 
a violent, black, sharp, ruled peumaalike line, as far re. 
moved from the ^ace of nature as from her faintness 
and transpai'ency i and for his truth of color, let the 
single fact of his having omitted rJl record, it-lutt^neveTt 
of the fi-escoea wrhose WTecks are still to be ffmnd at h 
on one half of the unrestored palaces, and, ivith still 
escusableness, all record of the magniliceiit coloitsd mar- 
bles of many whose greens and purples are still iin 
dimmed upon the Casa Dario, Casa Bianca Capello, and 
multitudes besides, speak for him in this i-espect. 

Let it be observed that I tind no fault with Canalotto, 
for his want of poetry, of feeling, of artistical thought- 
fulness in treatment, or of the various other virtues 
which he does not so much as profess. He professes 
nothing but colored Dagtierreobj'peism. Let us have it: 
most precious and to be revered it would be : let ns have 
fresco where fi-esco was, and that copied faithfully; let 
us liave can'iug where carving is, and that architecturally 
true. I have seen Daguerreotypes in which every figTire 
and rosette, and crack and stain, and fissure axe ^ven 
a scale of an inch to Canaletto'a three feet. What 
cuse is there to be offered for his omitting, on that scalt 
as I shall hereafter show, all statement of such ornament 
whatever T Among the Flemish schools, exquisite imitA- 
tions of arehitecture are found constantly, and that not 
with Canaletto's vulgar, black exaggeration of shadow, 
but in the most jjure and silvery and huoiiujur) grays. I 
have little pleasure in such pictures; but I blame not 
those who have more ; they are what they profess to 
and they are wonderful and instructive, and often gr; 
ful, and even affecting, but Canaletto possesses no vi 
except that of dexterous imitation of commonplace light 
and shade, and perhaps, with the exception of Salvator, 
no artist has ever fettered his unfortunate admirers more 
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securely from all healthy or vigorous pei-ception of tnith, 
or been of more general detriment to all subsequent 
schools. 

Neither, however, by the Flemings, nor by any other 
of the elder schools, was the effect of age or of human 
life upou architecture ever lulequately ex- , si. EinreMion 
presseil. ^Tiat ruins they drew looked as ^'^ arSiteo? 
if broken down on pui-pose, what weeds i™ by s. From. 
they put on seemed put ou for ornament. Their domes- 
tic build JngB had never any domesticity, the people 
looked out of their windows evidently to be drawn, or 
came into the streets only to stand there forever. A pe- 
culiai' studioHsnesB infected all accident : bricks fell out 
methodically, windows opened and shut by rule ; stones 
were chipped at regular intervals ; everj-thing that hap- 
pened seemed to have been expected before ; and above 
all, the street had been washed and the bouses dusted 
expressly to be painted in their beat. We owe to Prout, 
I believe, the first perception, and certainly the only ex- 
isting expression of precisely the characters which were 
wanting to old art. of that feeliug which results from the 
iutiueuce among the noble lines of architecture, of the 
rout and the rust, the fissure, tbe lichen, and the weed, 
and from the writing upon the pages of ancient walls of 
the confused hieroglyphics of human history. I sup- 
pose, from tbe deserved popularity of the artist, that the 
strange pleasure which 1 find myself in the deciphering 
of these is commou to many ; the feeling has beeu iiwhly 
and thoughtlessly contemned as mere love of tlie pictu- 
resque : there is, as I have above shown, a deeper moral in 
it. and we owe much, I am not prepiired to say how much, 
to the artist by whom pre-eminently it has been excited. 
For, numerous as have been his imitators, extended as 
his influence, and simple as his means and manner, there 
has yet appeared nothing at all to equal him ; there is no 
stone drawing, no vitality of architecture like Prout s. I 
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say not this rashly, I have Mackenzie in my eye and 
niEiDy other capital imitators ; and I have carefully re- 
viewed the Architectm-al work of the Academicians, often 
most accurate and elaborate. I repeat, there is nothing 
but the work of Prout which is true, living, or right iu 
its general impression, and nothing, therefore, so inex- 
haufttibly agreeable. Faults he has, manifold, easily de- 
tected, and much declaimed against by second-rate ar- 
tists; but liis excellence no one has ever touched, and Ms 
lithographic work, (Sketches iu Flanders and Gei-many,) 
which was, I believe, the first of the kind, still remains 
the most valuable of all, nnmerous and elaborate as its 
various successors have been. The second series (in Italy 
and Switzerland) was of less value, the drawings seemed 
more laborious, and had less of the life of the origiual 
sketches, being also for the most paii of subjects less 
adapted for the development of the artist's peculiar pow- 
ers ; but both are fine, and the Brussels, Lonvain, Co- 
logne, and Nuremberg, subjects of the one. together with 
the Tonrs, Anaboise, Geneva, and Sion, of the other, ex- 
hibit substantial qualities of stone and wood drawing, 
together with an ideal appreciation of the present active 
vital being of the cities, such as nothing else has ever 
approached. Their value is much increased by the cir- 
cumstance of then- being drawn by the artist's own hand 
upon the stone, and by the consequent manly reckless- 
ness of subordinate parts, (in works of this kind, be it 
remembered, much is snlrordinate,) which is of all charac- 
ters of execution the most refreshing. Note the scrawled 
middle tint of the wall behind the Gothic well at Ratis- 
bonne, and compare this manly piece of work with the 
wretched smoothness of recent lithography. Let it not 
be thought that there is any inconsistency between what 
I say here and what I have said respecting finish. This 
piece of dead wall is as much finished in relation to its 
function as a wall of Ghirlandajo's or Leonardo's in relu- 
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tiou to tlieirs, and the refreshiug quality is the same in 
both, and manifest in alj g:reat masters, without excep- 
tion, that of the utter regai'dlessness of the means eo that 
their end be reached. The same kind of scrawling occurs 
often in the shade of Kafl'aelle. 

It is not only, however, by his peculiar stone touch nor 
perception of human character that he is distinguished. 
He is the most dexterous of aU oni- artists 

,.,.,, ... IT IM. niBoicelkmt 

in a certain kind of composition. No one cmnpoBition and 
can place figures like him. except Turner. 
It is one thing to know where a piece of blue or white 
is wanted, and another to make the wearer of the blue 
apron or white cap come thei-e, and not look as if it were 
against her will. Prout's streets ai-e the only streets 
that are accidentally crowded, his markets are the only 
markets where one feels inclined to get out of the way, 
With others we feel the figures so right where they are, 
that we have no expectation of their going anywhere 
else, and approve of the position of the man with the 
wheelbarrow, without the slightest fear of his running 
against our legs. One other merit he has, far less gen- 
erally acknowledged than it should be : he is among our 
most sunny and substantial colorists. Much conventional 
color occurs in his inferior pictures (for he is very un- 
equal) and some in all ; hut portions are always to be 
found of quality so luniinoua and pure that I have found 
these works the only ones capable of bearing juxtaposi- 
tion with Turner aiid Hunt, who invariably destroy every- 
thing else that comes within range of them. His most 
beautiful tones occur in those drawings in which there is 
prevalent and powerful warm gray, his most failing ones 
in those of sandy red. On his deficiencies I shall not insist, 
because I am not prepai-ed to say how far it Ib possible 
for him to avoid them. We have never seen the reconcil- 
iation of the peculiar characters he has obtained with 
the accurate following out of architectural detail. With 
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his present modes of execution, ftu-tlier fidelity is impoi 
Bible, uor has any other mode of execution yet obtAinec 
the some results : and though much 19 unaccompli&he< 
by him in certain subjects, and something ol over-moi 
nerism may be traced in his treatment of others, as e 
peeially in hia mode of expressing the decorative parts ' 
of Greek or Roman architecture, yet in his omi peculiar 
Gothic tenitory, where the spirit of the subject itself is 
somewhat rude and grotesque, hia abstract of decoration 
has more of the spirit of the reality than far more labori- 
ous imitation. The spirit of the Flemish Hotel de A'ille 
and decorated street architecture has never been even in 
the slit^liteat degree felt or conveyed except by him, and 
by him, to my mind, faultlessly and absolutely : and 
though his interi}retation of arcliitecture that contains 
more refined art in its details is far leas satisfactory, still 
it is impossible, while walking on his favorite angle of 
the Piazzetta at Venice, either to think of any other & 
tist than Prout or iwt to think of kim. 

Many other dexterous and agreeable architectural t 
tists we have of various degrees of merit, but of all ' 

whom, it may be geneiidly said, that thej^ 
»Yhiiecinr»i dritw hats, faces, cloaks, and caps mud 
tnj. 6, Ctum- better than Prout, but figures not so wells 

that they draw walls and windows Ijb 
not cities, mouldings and buttresses but not oathet 
Joseph Nash's work on the architecture of the middle^ 
ages is, however, valuable, and I suppose that Haghe'a 
works may Ije depended on for fidelity. But it appears 
vei-y strange that a workman capable of pi-oducing the 
clever drawings he has, from time to time, sent to the 
New Society of Painters in Water Colors, should publish 
lithographs so conventional, forced, and lifeless. 

It is not without hesitation, that I mention a name i 
specting which the reader may ftli-eady have been i 
prised at my silence, that of G, Cattermole. There i 
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signs in his works of very peculiar gifts, and perhaps 
also of powerful geuius ; their deficieuciea I should will- 
ingly attribute to the advice of ill-judging friends, and 
to the applause of a public satisfied with shallow efforts, 
if brilliant : yet I cannot but think it one necessaiy char- 
acttiiistic of all true genius to be misled by no such false 
fires. The Antiquarian feeling of Cattermole is pure, 
eameat, and natui^al ; and I thiuk his imagination origi- 
nally vigorous, certainly bis fancy, his grasp of momen- 
tary passion considerable, his sense of action in the 
human body vivid and ready. But no original talent, how- 
ever brilliant, can sustain its energy when the demands 
upon it ai-e constant, and all legitimate support and 
food withdrawn. I do not recollect in any, even of the 
most important of Cattermole's works, so much as a fold 
of drapery studied out from nature. Violent convention- 
alism of light and shade, sketchy forms continually less 
and less developed, the walls and the faces drawn with 
the same stucco color, alike opaque, and all the shades 
on 3esh, dress, or stone, laid in with the same arbitrniy 
brown, forever tell the same tale of a mind wasting its 
strength and substance in the pi-oduction of emptiness, 
and seeking, by more and more blindly hazai-ded hand- 
ling, to conceal the weakness which the attempt at finish 
would betray. 

This tendency of late, has been painfully visible in his 
ai-chitecture. Some drawings made several years ago 
for an annual illustrative of Scott's works were for the 
most part pure and finely felt — (though irrelevant to our 
present subject, a fall of the Clyde should lie noticed, 
admirable for breatlth and grace of foliage, and for the 
bold sweeping of the water, and another subject of which 
I regret that I can only judge by the engraving : Glen- 
dearg at twilight—the monk EuKtace chased by Christie 
of the Clint Hill — which I think must have been one of 
the sweetest pieces of simple Border hill feeling ever 
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painted)— and about that time his architecture, though 
always conventionally brown in the shadows, was gener- 
ally well drawn, and always powerfully conceived. 

Since then, he has been tending gradually through 
a^geratiou to caricature, and vainly endeavoring to &i\ 
by inordinate bulk of decorated parts, that digoi* 
which is only to be reached by purity of proportion and 
majesty of line. 

It has pained me deeply, to see an artist of so great 
original power indulging in childish fantosticism and 
lu. The ovn in exaggeration, and substituting for the ee- 
^Dt"t"S'rf rioua and subdued work of legitimate im- 
^i'''in"wchiWA^ agination, monster machicolations and 
nrai snbjoct. eolossal cusps and crockets. AVhile there 

is so much beautiful ai-chitecture daily in process of 
destmction around us, I cannot but think it treason to 
imagine anything ; at least, if we must have compositioD, 
let the design of the artist be such as the architect would 
applaud. But it is surely very grievous, that while onr 
iiUe artists are helping their vaiu inventions by the fall 
of sponges on soiled paper, glorious buildings with the 
whole intellect and history of centuries concentrated in 
them, are suffered to fall into unrecorded ruin. A day 
does not now pass in Italy without the destmction of 
some mighty monument ; the streets of all her cities 
echo to the hammer, half of her fair buildings lie in 
separate atones about the places of their foundation i 
would not time be better spent in telling us the truth 
about these perishing remnants of majestic thought, 
than in perpetuating the ill-digested fancies of idle 
hours ! It is, I repeat, treason to the cause of art for 
any man to invent, unless he invents something better 
than has been invented before, or something differing in 
kind. There is room enough for invention in the picto- 
rial treatment of what exists. There is no more honor, 
able exhibition of imaginative power, than in tht; seleo- 
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tion of Buch place, choice of such treatment, introduction 
of such incideiit, as may protluce a noble picture with- 
out deviation from one Hue of the actual truth ; and 
such I believe to be, indeed, in the end the most advan- 
tag'eous, as well oe the most modest dii'ection of the 
invention, for I recollect no single instance of ai-chitoc- 
tural composition by any men except such aa Lcauardo 
or Veronese, who could design their architecture thor- 
onglily before they painted it, which has not a look of 
inanity and abanrdity. The best landacapes and the 
best architectural studies have been views ; and I would 
have the artist take shame to himself in the exact degree 
in which he finds himself obliged in the production of 
his picture to lose any, even of the smallest parts or 
most trivial hues which bear a part in the great impres- 
sion made Tjy the reality. The difference between the 
drawing of the architect and artist * ought never to be, 
BB it now commonly is, the difference between lifeless 
formality and witless license j it ought to be between 
giving the mere lines and measures of a buikling, and 
giving those lines and measures with the impression and 
soul of it besides. All artists should be ashamed of 
themselves when they find they have not the power of 
being true; the right wit of drawing is like the right 
wit of conversation, not hjrperbole, not violence," not fri- 
volity, only well expressed, laconic truth. 

Among the meml)era of the Academy, We have at pres- 
ent only one professedly architectural draughtsman of 
note, David Roberts, whose reputation , j, wwiui ot 
is probably farther extended on the couti- nS^fldowJ^ma 
nent than that of any other of our artists, Bra». 
except Landseer. I am not certain, however, that I 
iiave any reason to congratulate either of my country- 

* Indeed there should be no suck difFcrencc M all. Every archllect 
ought to be xn artist ; every very great artist is uecesaarlly an archi- 
tect. 
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men npon this their European estimation ; for I tliii 
it exceedingly probable that in Ijotli instsmees it is t 
claeively based on their defects ; and in the case of 'iSi. 
Koberts, in particular, there has of late appearod mure 
ground for it than is altogether desirable in a smootli- 
ness and over-finish of texture which bears dangerous fel- 
lowship with the work of our Gallic neighbors. 

The fidelity of intention and honesty of system of 
Roberta have, however, always been meritorious : his 
drawing of architecture is dependent on no luiintelli- 
gible lines, or blots, or substituted types : the main lines 
of the real design are always there, and its hollowness 
and undtTcuttingB given with exquisite feeling : his 
' sense of solidity of form is very peculiar, leading biru to 
dwell with great delight on the roundings of edges and 
angles; his executiou is dexterous and delicate, singu- 
larly so in oil, and his sense of chiaroscuro refined. But 
he has never done himself justice, and suffers his pict- 
ures to fall below the rank they should assume, by the 
presence of several marring chai-acters, which I shall 
name, because it is perfectly in his power to avoid tliem. 
In looking over the valuable series of drawing of the 
Holy Land, which we owe to Mr. Roberts, we cannot 
liut be amazed to find how frequently it has happened 
that there was something very white immediately in the 
foreground, and something very black exactly l)ehind it. 
The same thing happens perpetually with Mr. Itolieiis's 
pictures; a white column is always coming out of a blue 
mist, or a white stone out of a green pool, or a white 
monument out of a brown recess, and the artifice is not 
always concealed with dexterity. This is unworthy of 
so skilful a composer, and it has destroyed the impres- 
siveness as well as the color of some of his finest works. 
It shows a poverty of conception, which appeai-s to me 
to arise from a deficient habit of study. It will be re- 
membered that of the sketches for this work, several 
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times exhibited in London, every one was executed in 
the same manner, and with about the same degi-ee of 
compietion : being all of them accurate records of the 
L main architectural lines, the shapes of the shadows, and 
the remnants of artificial color, obtained, by means of 
the same grays, throughout, and of the same yellow 
(a, singnilariy false and cold though convenient color) 
touched upon the lights. As far aa they went, nothing 
could be more valuable than these sketches, and the 
public, glancing rapidly at their general and graceful 
effects, could hardly form anything like an estimate of 
the endui'ance and determination which must have been 
necessary in such a climate to obtain records so patient, 
entire, and clear, of details so multitudinous as (espe- 
cially) the hieroglyphics of the Egyptian temples ; an 
endui'ance wliich perhaps only ai-tista can estimate, and 
for which we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Roberts 
most difficult to discharge. But if these sketches were 
all that the aiiist brought Lome, whatever value is to be 
attached t-o them as stutements of fact, they are alto- 
gether insufficient for the producing of pictures. I saw 
among them no single instance of a downright study ; 
of a study in which the real hues and shades of sky and 
earth had been honestly realized or attempted ; nor were 
there, on the other hand, any of those invalualjle-blotted- 
five-minutes works which record the unity of some sin- 
gle and magnificent impressions. Heuce the pictures 
I vhich have been painted from these sketches have been 
I as much alike in their want of impressiveness as the 
. sketches themselves, and have never borne the living 
aspect of the Egyptian light : it has always been impos- 
sible to say whether the red in them (not a pleasant one) 
^as meant for hot sunshine or for red sandstone— their 
power has been farther destroyed by the necessity the 
artist seems to feel himself under of eking out their ef- 
fect by points of bright foreground color, and thus we 
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h»ve been encumbered with caftaiis, pipes, scjinetiirs, 
aud black hair, when all that we wanted was a tizai'd, or 
an ibis. It is perhaps owing to this wftnt of eai-ne&tnetis 
in study rather than to deficiency of perception, that the 
coloring of this ai-tist is commonly untrue. Some time 
ago when he was painting Spanish subjects, his liabit 
was to bring out his whites in relief from transparent 
bituminous browns, which though not exactly right in 
color, were at any rate warm and agi'eeable ; but of late 
his color has become cold, waxy, and opaque, and in his 
deep shades he somotimes pei'mits himself the use of a 
violent black which is altogether unjustifiable. A pict- 
ure of Hoslin Chapel esMbited in 18W, showed this de- 
fect in the recess to which the stairs descend, in an ex- 
travagant degi'ee -, and another exliibited in the British 
Institution, instead of showing the exquisite crumbling 
and lichenous texture of the Koalin stouc, was polished 
to as vapid smoothness as ever French historical pict- 
ure. The general feebleness of the eflfect is increased 
by the insertion of the figures as violent pieces of local 
color unaffected by the light and unblended with the 
hues around them, and bearing evidence of having been 
painted from models or draperies in the dead light of a 
room instead of smishine. On these deficiencies I should 
not have remaiked, but that by honest and determined 
jjaiutiug from and of nature, it is perfectly in the power 
of the artist to supply them i and it is bitterly to be re- 
gretted that the accuracy and elegance of his work 
should not be aided by that genuineness of liue and ef- 
fect which can only be given by the tmcompromising- 
efi'ort to paint not a fine picture but an impressive and 
known verilif. 

The two artists whose works it remains for us to re- 
view, are men who have presented us with extunples of 
the treatment of every kind of subject, and among the 
rest with portions of aixihitecture which the best of 
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our exclusively architectural draughtsmen could uot 
excel. 

The frequeut references made to the works of Clarksoii 
Stanfield throughout the subsequent pages render it less 
necessary for me to speak of him here at im. cisrkion 
any length. He is the leader of the Eng- ^•™*"'^ 
lish Realists, and perhaps among the more remarkalile 
of his chai-acteristics is the look of commou-sense and 
rationality which his compositions will always bear when 
opposed to any kind of affectation. He appears to think 

_ of no other artist, "^"hat he has learned, has been from 
his own acquaintance with and affection for the steep 
hilLs and the deep sea : and his modes of treatment ai-e 
alike removed from sketchiuess or incompletiou, and 
from exaggeration or effort. The somewhat over-prosaic 

I tone of his subjects is rather a condescension to what he 

i supposes to be public feeling, than a sign of want of 
feeling in himself ; for in some of his sketches from nat- 
ure or from fancy, I have seen powers and perceptions 
manifested of a far higher order than any that are trac^e- 
able in his Academy works, powers which I think him 
much to be blamed for checking. The portion of his 
pictures nsnally most defective in this respect is the 

'sky, which is apt to be cold and uninventive, always 
Tpell drawn, but with a kind of hesitation in the clouds 
whether it is to be fair or foul weather; they having 

F neither the joyfulness of rest, nor the majesty of storm. 

r Their color is apt also to verge on a morbid purple, as 

\ y^as eminently the case in the large picture of the wreck 
on the coa.st of Holland exhibited in ISW, a work in which 
iMjth his powers and faults were prominently manifested, 
the picture being fidl of good painting, but wanting in 
its entire appeal. There was no feeling of wreck about 
it ; and, but tor the damage about her bowsprit, it would 
have been impossible for a landsman to say whether the 
^^^ Lull was meant for a wreck or a guai-dship. Neverthe- 
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less, it is always to be recollected, that in subjects of 
this kind it is probable that much escapes us in conse- 
quence of our want of knowledge, and that to the eye of 
the seaman much may be of interest and value which to 
us appaata cold. At all events, this healthy and rational 
regai-d of things is incomparably preferable to the di'a- 
matic absurdities which weaker artists commit iu mat- 
ters marine ; and from copper-colored sunseta on green 
waves sixty feet high, with cauliflower breakers, and 
ninepin rocks ; from ilrowning on planks, and starving 
on rafts, and lying naked on beaches, it is really re- 
freshing to turn to a surge of Stantield's tnie salt, ser- 
viceable, unsentimental sea. It would be well, however, 
if he would sometimes take a higher flight. The castle 
of Ischia gave him a grand subject, and a little more 
invention in the sky, a little less muddiness in the rocks, 
and a little more savageness in the sea, would have made 
it an impressive picture ; it just misses the sublime, yet 
is a fine work, and better engraved than usual by the Art 
Union. 

One fatilt we cannot but venture to find, even in our 
own extreme ignorance, with Mr. Staufield's boats ; they 
never look weather-beaten. There is something pecu- 
liarly precious in the msty, dusty, tar-trickled, fishy, 
phosphorescent brown of an old boat, and when this has 
just dipped under a wave and rises to the sunshine it is 
enough to drive Giorgione to despair. I have never 
seen any effort at this by Stanfield; his l>oats always 
look new-painted and clean ; witness especially the one 
before the ship in the wreck picture above noticed : and 
there is some such absence of a right sense of color in 
other portions of his subject ; even his fishermen have 
always clean jackets and unboiled caps, and his very 
rocks are lichenless. And, by the way, this ought to be 
noted respecting modem painters in general, that they 
have not a proper sense of the value of dirt; cottage 
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childroii never appetir but iu freah got-iip capa and 
aprons, and white-handed beggars excite eorapassiou in 
nnexceptionable rags. In reality, abnost all the colore 
of things associated with huniiiu life derive something ot 
their expression and value from the tones of impurity, 
and so enhance the value of the entirely pure tints of 
nature herself. Of Btanlield's rock and mountain draw- 
ing enough will be said hereafter. His foliage is infe- 
rior: his architecture admirably drawn, but commonly 
waiting in color. His picture of the Doge's palace at 
Venice was quite clay-cold and untrue. Of late he has 
8ho>vn a ma^^■el!o^B predilection for the realization, even 
to actually relieved texture, of old worm-eaten wood ; we 
trust he will not allow such fancies to ciirry him too 
tar. 

The name I have last to mention is that of J. 51. W. 
Turner. I do not intend to speak of this artist at present 
in general terms, because my constant practice through- 
out this work is to say, when I speak of an ^ ^t. i. m. w. 
artist at all, the very truth of what I be- na'uS^uwHn^^n 
lieve and feel respecting him: and the "^ ««»' I'^iite™. 
tmth of what I believe and feel respecting Turner would 
appear in this place, unsupported by any proof, mere 
rhapsody. I shall therefore here confine myself to a 
rapid glance at the relations of his past and present 
works, and to some notice of what he has failed of ac- 
complishing: the greater part of the subsequent chap- 
ters will be exclusively devoted to the examination of 
the new fields over which he has extended the range of 
landscape art. 

It is a fact more universally acknowledged than en- 
forced or acted upon, that all great painters, of whatever 
school, have been great only in their rendering ot what 
they had seen and felt from early childhood ; and that 
the greatest among them liave been the most frank in 
acknowledging this their inability to treat anything 
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Boccessfnlly but that with which they hsul bepn familrl 
iar. The Madiimui of Raffaeile was bom on the Urbioo^ 
monntains, Ghirlftndajo's is a Florentine, Bellini's a Ve 
netian ; there is not the slightest effort on the part ( 
any one of these great men to paint her as a Jewess. TkW 
is not the place here to insist farther on a point so sin] 
pie and so oniTersally demonstrable. Expression, chai 
acter, types of countenance, costume, color, and access 
lies aie with all great painters whatsoever those of theiJ 
native land, and that frankly and entirely, without thai 
slightest attempt at modilication ; and I assert fearlesslyT 
that it is impossible that it should ever be othei*wlg 
and that no man ever painted or ever will paint t 
anj-thiug but what he has early and long seen, early s 
long felt, and early and long loved. How far it is poi 
sible for the mind of one nation or generation to 1 
healthily modified and taught by the work of another, ] 
presume not to determine ; but it depends upon whethei 
the energy of the mind which receives the instruction b 
sufficient, while it takes out of what it feeds upon thaifc] 
which is universal and common^ to all nature, to resis 
all w;u'ping from national or temporary peculiaritiaa-J 
Nino Pisano got nothing but good, the modem Frend 
nothing but evil, from the study of the antique ; bufc.fl 
Nino Pisano had a God and a. character. All artists wfao>^ 
have attem]ited to assume, or in their weakness hav*^ 
been affected by, the national peculiarities of other times^ 
and countries, have instantly, whatever their origiiial 
power, fallen to third-rate rank, or fallen altogether, and 
have invariably lost their birthright and blessing, lost 
their power over the human heart, lost all capability 
of teaching or benefiting othei-s. Compare the hybrid 
classification of Wilson nith the rich Eugliah purity of 
Gainsborough ; compare the recent exhibition of middle- 
age cartoons for the Houses of Parliament with the 
works of Hogarth ; compare the sickly modem German 
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initations of the great ItaliouB with Albert Duror aud 
■Holbein : eomjiai-e the vile classicality of Canova iuid thf 
nodem Italians with Mino da Fiesole, Luca della Rob- 
ftbia, and Andrea del Verrocchio. The manner of Nicolo 
rPouBsin ia said to be Greek — it may be bo ; this only I 
know, that it is heartless and profitless. The severity of 
the rule, however, extends not in full force to the nation- 
ality, but only to the visibility of things ; for it is very 
possible for an artist of powerful mind to throw himself 
well into the feeling of foreign nations of bis own time. 
Thus John Lewis has been eminently successfnl in his 
seizing of Spanish chai-at'ter. Yet it may be doubted 
if the seizure be snch as Spaniards themselves would 
acknowledge ; it is probably of the habits of the people 
more than their hearts i continued efforts of this kind, 
esi>ecially if their subjects be varied, assuredly end in 
failure ; Lewis, who seemed so eminently penetrative in 
Spain, sent nothing from Italy but complexions and cos- 
tumes, and I espect no guod from his stay in Egypt. 
English artists are usually entirely ruined by reaidence 
in Italy, but for this there are collateral causes which it 
is not here the place to examine. Be this as it may, and 
whatever success may be attained in pictures of slight 
and unpretending aim, of genre, as they are called, in the 
rendering of foreign character, of this I am certain, that 
whatever is to be truly great and affecting must have on 
it the strong stamp of the native land ; not a law this, 
but a necessity, from the intense hold on their countiy 
of the affections of all truly great men ; all classicalitj', 
all middle-age patent reviving, is utterly vain and ab- 
surd : if we are now to do an^-thing great, good, awful, 
religious, it must be got out of our own little island, 
and out of this year 1846, railroads and all : if a British 
painter, I say this in earnest seriousness, cannot make 
historicEil characters out of the British House of Peers, 
be cannot paint history ; and if he cannot make a Ma- 
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donna of a British girl of tite nineteenth eentiiry, he 
eaunot paint one at all. 

The rule, of course, holds in landscape ; yet so far less 

anthoritatively, tha,t the material natore of all countries 

and times is in many points actually, and 

i Bfi. Innnanrc . ... ■ ■ -, A .1 "1 . i 

of iiiiB feettng on in all, in pnncipio, the same ; so that leel- 
LudKipe iQb- ing^ educated in* Cumberland, may find 
their food in Switzerland, and impressions 
first received among the rocks of Cornwall, be recalliid 
upon the precipices of Genoa. Add to this actual some- 
nesB, the power of every great mind to possiess itself of 
the spirit of thing's once presented to it, and it is evident, 
that little limitation can be set to the landscape painter 
as to the choice of hia field ; and that the law of nation- 
ality will hold with him only so far as a certain joyfnlness 
and completion will be by preference found in those parts 
of his subject which remind him of his own land. But 
if he attempt to impress on his landscapes any other 
spirit than that he has felt, and to make them landscapes 
of other times, it is all oyer with hiin, at least, in the de- 
gree in which such reflected moonshine takes place of 
the genuine light of the present day. 

The reader will at once perceive how much trouble this 
simple principle will save both the painter and the critic ; 
it at once sets aside the whole school of common com- 
position, and exonerates us from the labor of minutely 
examining any landscape which baa nymphs or philoso- 
phers in it. 

It is hartUy necessary for us to illustrate this pi-incipU 
by any reference to the works of early landscape paini-^ 
ers, as I suppose it is universally iicknowledged with 
respect to them ; Titian being the most remarkable in- 
stance of the influence of the native air on a stron^r mind, 
and Claude, of that of the classical poison on a weak one : 
but it is very necessary to keep it iu mind in reviewing; 
the works of oar great modem landscape painter. 
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I do not know iu what district of England Turuer first 
or longest studied, but the scenery whose infinence I 
can trace moat definitely throughout his 
works, vaiied as they are, is thut of York- mmffciiaoon m 
shirt;. Of all liia drawings, I think, those 
of the Yorkshire series have the most heart in them, the 
most affectionate, simple, unwearied, serious finishing of 
truth. There is in thera little seeking after effect, but a 
strong love of place, little exhibition of the artist's own 
powers or peculiarities, but intense appreciation of the 
smallest local minutite. These diawiugs have imfortun- 
ately changed hands frequently, and have been abused 
and ill-treated by picture dealers and cleaners; the 
greater number of them are now mere wrecks. I name 
them not as instances, but as proofs of the artist's study 
in this district •, for the affection to which they owe their 
excellence, must have been grounded long years before. 
It is to be traced, not only in these diBwings of the 
places themselves, but in the peculiar love of the painter 
tor i-ounded forms of hills : not but that he is right in 
this on general principles, for I doubt not, that, with his 
peculiar feeling for beauty of line, his hills would have 
been rounded still, even if he had studied first among 
the peaks of Cadore : but rounded to the same extent and ' 
with the same delight in their roundness, they would not 
have been. It is, I believe, to those broad wooded steepa 
and swells of the Y'orkshire downs that we in part owe 
the singular massiveness that prevails in Tinner's moun- 
tain dj-awing, and gives it oue of its chief elements of 
grandeur. Let the reader open the Lilrer Htudiorum, 
and compare the painter's enjoyment of the lines in the 
Ben Arthur, with his comparative uncomfortableness 
among those of the Etiguilles about the Mer de Glace, 
Great as he is, those peaks would have been touched very 
differently by a Savoyard as great as he. 
, I am in the habit of looking to the Yorkshire draw- 
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ingB, as indicating one of the culminatiug points in 
Turner's cai'eer. In these he attained the highest degree 
of what he had np to that time attempted, namely, finish 
and quantity of form united with (.■spression of atmos- 
phere, and light without color. His early di-awings ai-e 
singularly instractive in this definiteness and simplicity 
of aim. Xo complicated or brilliant color is ever thought 
of iu them ; they are little more than exquisite studies 
in light and shade, very green blues being used for the 
shadows, and golden browns for the lights. Tlie diJii- 
culty and treachery of color being thus avoided, the artist 
was able to bend his whole mind upon the drawing, and 
thiis to attain such decision, delicacy, and completeness 
as have never in anywise been equalled, and as might 
serve him for a secure foundation in all after experiments. 
Of the quantity and precision of bis details, the draw- 
iugs made for Hakewill's Italy are singular examples. 
The most perfect gem in execution is a httle bit ou the 
Rhine, with reeds in the foreground, in the possession of 
B. G. Windus, Esq., of Tottenham; but the Yorkshire 
ib-awings seem to be on the whole the most noble repre- 
sentatives of Lis art at this period. 

About the time of their production, the artist seems 
have felt that he had done either all that could be done, 
or all that was necessary, in that manner, and began to 
reach after something beyond it. The element of color 
begins to mingle with his work, and in the first efforts to 
reconcile hia intense feeling for it with his careful form, 
several anomalies begin to be visible, and some unfortu- 
nate or uninteresting works necessarily belong to the 
jteriod. The England drawings, which are very charac- 
teristic of it, are exceedingly unequal, — some, as the 
Oakhampton, Kilgarren, Alnwick, and Llanthony, being 
among his finest works; others, as the Windsor from 
Eton, the Eton College, and the Bedford, showing coarse- 
ness and conventionality. 
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I do not know at what timo the painter first went 
abroad, but among the earliest of the series of the Liber 
StudioiTun (dates 1808, 1809) occur the ,^ Tbo dom™- 
miigTiificent Mont St. Gothard, and little J(^ Tibi^^swiS- 
Devil's Bridge. Sow it is remarkable that ''™"' 
after his a<;4uaintauce with this scenery, so congenial in 
almost all respects with the energy of his mind, and sup- 
plying him with materials of which in these two subjects, 
and in the Chai-treuse, and several others afterwards, he 
showed both his entire appreciation and command, the 
proportiou of English to foreign subjects should in the 
rest of the work be more than two to oue ; and that those 
English subjects should be — many of them — of a kind 
peculiarly simple, and of everyday occmTenoe, such as 
the Pembury Mill, the Farm Yard Composition with the 
While Horse, that with the Cocks and Pigs, Hedging 
aud Ditching, Watercress Gatherers {scene at Twicken- 
ham,) and the beautiful and solemn rustic subject called 
a Watermill ; and that the architectural subjects instead 
of being taken, as might have been expected of an artist 
so fond of treating effects of extended space, from some 
of the enormous continental masses, ai-e almost exclu- 
sively British ; Rivauls, Holy Island, Dnmblaiu, Dun- 
stauborough, Chepstow, St. Catherine's, Greenwich Hos- 
]>ital, au English Parish Church, a Saxon Ruin, aud au 
exquisite Keminiscence of the English Lowland Castle 
in the pastoral, with the brook, wooden bridge, and wild 
dnck, to all of which we have nothing foreign to oppose 
but three slight, ill-considered, and imsatisfaotory sub- 
jects, from Basle, Lauffeuboiu'g, and another Swiss vil- 
hige ; and, further, not only is the preponderance of sub- 
ject British, but of affection also ; for it is strange with 
what fulness and completion the home subjects are 
treated in comparison with the greater part of the foreign 
ones. Compare the figures and shee]i in the Hedging 
and Ditching, and the East gate, Winchelsea, together 
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with the near leafag'e, with the puzzled foregroimd and 
inappropriate figures of the Lake of Thun ; or the eattle 
and road of the St. Catherine's Hill, with the foregronml 
of the Bonneville; or the exquisite figure with the sheaf 
of com, in the Watei-miU, with the vintages of the Gren- 
oble subject. 

In his foliage the same predilections are remarkable. 
Keminiseenees of English wUlowa by tht; brooks, anil 
English forest glades mingle even with the heroic foli- 
age of the .^^sacus and Hesperie, and the Cephalus; into 
the pine, whether of Switzerland or the glorious Stone, 
he cannot enter, or enters at his peril, like Ariel. ThoBe 
of the Valley of Chamounix are fine masses, better piues 
than other people's, but not a bit like pines for all that: 
he feels his weakness, and teal's them off the distaut 
mountaius with the incrcilessness of an avalanche. Tlie 
Stone pines of tlie two Italian compositions Eire fine iu 
their arrangement, but they are very pitiful pines; tliD 
glory of the Alpine rose lie never touches : he munolies 
chestnuts with no relish ; never has learned to like olives; 
and, by the vine, we find him in the foreground of the 
Grenoble Alps laid utterly and incontrovertibly on bis 
Joack. 

I adduce these evidences of Turner's nationality (and 
innumerable others might be given if need were) not as 
proofs of weakness but of power i not so much as testify- 
ing want of perception iu f ureifrn lands, as strong hold on 
his own will ; for I am sure that no artist who has not 
this hold upon hia own will ever get good out of any 
other. KeepLug this principle in mind, it is instmctiva 
to observe the depth and solemni^ which Tamers 
feeling received from the scenery of the continent, tlie 
keen appreciation up to a certain point of all that iu lo 
cally characteristic, and the ready seizure for future use 
of all valuable material. 

Of all foreign countries he has most entirely entered 
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into the spirit of Fnmce ; portly because here he found 
more fellowship of scene with his own England, paiiily 
because au amount of thought which will m„_^ 
miaa of Italy or ywitzerlaud, will fathom ing ot French •nd 
France: pai'tly because there i8 m the tho uiwt Obh- 
French foliage and forma of ground, much 
that is especially congenial with his own peculiar choice 
of form. To what cause it is owing I cannot tell, nor is 
it generally allowed or felt ; but of the tact I am certain, 
that for grace of stem and perfection of form in their 
transparent foliage, the French trees are altogether un- 
matched ; and their modes of grouping and massing are 
so perfectly and couatantly beautiful that I think of all 
countries for educating an artist to the perception of 
grace, France bears the bell ; and that not romantic nor 
mountainous France, not the Toages, nor Auvergue, nor 
Provence, but lowland France, Picardy and Normandy, 
the valleys of the Loire and Seine, and even the district, 
so thoughtleaaly and mincUeasly abused by Engliah trav- 
ellers, as uninteresting, traversed between Calais and 
Dijon ; of which there is not a single valley but is tuU of 
the most lovely pictures, nor a mile from which the artist 
may not i-eceive instruction; the district immediately 
about Sena being perhaps the most valuable from the 
grandeur of its lines of pojilars and the unimaginable 
finish and beauty of the tree forma in the two great ave- 
nues without the walls. Of this kind of beauty Turner 
was the firat to take cognizance, and he still remains the 
only, but in himself the sufficient painter of French laud- 
Bcape. One of the most beautiful examples is the draw- 
ing of trees engraved for the Keepsake, now in the pos- 
session of B. G. Windus, Esq. ; the drawings made to illus- 
trate the scenery of the Rivers of France supply in- 
stances of the most varied character. 

The artist appears, imtil very lately, rather to have 
taken from Switzerland thoughts and general concep- 
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tions of size find of grand form and effect to be used in his 
niter compositions, than to have attL-mpttnl the seizing" 
of its actual character. This was beforehand to be es- 
pectetl from the atter physical impo^ibilityof rendering 
cei'tain effects of Swiss scenerj', and the monotony and 
unmanageableness of others. The Valley of Chamoimii 
in the collection of Walter Fawkes, Esq., I have never 
seen ; it has a high repatation ; the Hfuiuibal Passing 
the .\lp3 in its present state exhibits nothing but a heavy 
shower and a crowd of people getting wet ; another pict 
ure in the artist's gallery of a land-fall is moat masterly 
and interesting, but more daring than agret-able. The 
Snow-storm, avalanche, nud inundation, is one of his 
mightiest works, but the amount of mountuin drawiug 
in it is less thou of cloud and effect ; the subjects in tlie 
Liber StatUorum ai-e on the whole the most intensely 
felt, and next to them the vignettes to Rogers 'a Poems 
and Italy. Of some recent drawings of Siviss subject I 
shall speak presently. 

The effect of Italy upon his mind is very puzzling. 
On the one hand, it gave him the solemnity and jjoffer 
I4S. Hi« rmdH- ^lii*^l» are manifestetl in the historic*) 
Kltfi.Iiif'ws'^J'i?^ compositions of the Liber Stndionmi, 
c^kbiuom'Kw ™ore especially tho Eizpah, the Cephaius, 
ttifiBg. the scene from the Fairy Queen, and the 

.^IsacuB and Hesperie : on the other, he seems never to 
have entered thoroughly into the spirit of Italy, and the 
materials he obtained there were afterwai'd but awkward- 
ly introduceil in his large compositions. 

Of these there are very few at all worthy of him; none 
but the Liber Studiomm sabjects are thoroughly great, 
and these are great because there is in them the serionfr 
ness without the materials of other countries and tim*- 
There is nothing particularly indicative of Palestine w 
the Barley Harvest of the Bizpah, nor in those round 
and awful trees ; only the solemnity of the south in th^ 
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lifting of the uear burning moon. The reeks of the Ja- 
son may be seen in any quarry of Warwickshire sand- 
stone. Jason himself has not a bit of Greek about him 
^he is a simple wan'ior of no period in particular, nay, I 
think there is something of the nineteenth century about 
his legs. When local chai-acter of this classical kind is 
attempted, the painter is visibly cramped; awkward re. 
semblances to Claude testify the want of his usual force- 
ful originality : in the tenth Plu^jue of Egypt, he makSs 
us think of Belzoni rather than of Moses ; the fifth is a 
total failure, the pyramids look like brick kilns, and the 
fire running along the ground Irears brotherly resem- 
blance to the burning of manure. The realization of the 
tenth plague now in his gallery is finer than the study, 
but still uninteresting': and of the large compositions 
which liave much of Italy in them, the greater part are 
overwhelmed with quantity and deficient in emotion. 
The Crossing the Brook is one of the best of those hy- 
brid pictures ; incomparable in its tree-drawing, it yet 
leaves us doubtful where we are to kxjk and what we are 
to feel ! it is northern in its color, southern in its foliage, 
Italy in its details, and England in its sensations, with- 
out the grandeur of the one, or the healthiness of the 
other. 

The two Carthages are mere rationalizations of Claude, 
one of them excessively bad in color, the other a grand 
thonght, and yet one of the kind which does no one any 
good, because everything in it is reciprocally sacrificed ; 
the foliage is sacrificed to the architecture, the architect- 
ure to the water, the water is neither sea, nor river, nor 
lake, nor brook, nor canal, and savors of Regent's Park ; 
the foreground is imcomfortable ground,— let on build- 
ing leases. So the Caligula's Bridge, Temple of Jupiter, 
Departure of Kegulus, Ancient Italy, Cicero's Villa, and 
such others, come they from whose hand they may, I 
class nnder the general head of "nonsense pictures." 
16 
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There never can bo any wholesome feeling developed in 
these preposterous m'c-umulatious, and where tht? artist's 
feeling fails, his art, follows ; so that the worst possible 
examples of Turner's color are found in pictures of this 
I'latss ; in one or two instances he has broken through the 
conventional rales, and then is always fine, as iu the 
Hero and Leander : but in general the picture rises in 
value as it approjK-hes to u Hew, as the Fountain of Fal- 
liicy, a piece of rich northern Italy, with some fairi' 
waterworks; this picture was unrivalled in color once, 
but is now a naere wreck. So the Kape of Proserpine, 
thougli it is singular that in his Academy pictures eves 
his simplicity fails of reai-hing ideality ; in this picture 
of Proserpine the nature is not the grand nature of all 
time, it is indubitably modem.* and we are perfectly 
electrified at anybody's being carried away in the comer 
except by people with spiky hats and carabines. This 13 
traceable to several causes; partly to the want of any 
grand specific form, partly to the too evident middle-age 
character of the ruins crowning the hills, and to a mulli- 
plicity of minor causes which we cannot at present enter 
into. 

Neither in his actual views of Italy has Turner ever 
caught her true spiiit, except in the little vignettes to 
IU. Hiirtewiof Rogers's Poems. The Villa of Cialiteo, the 
iSSiuicy'a^re^ namcless composition with stone pines, the 
danduu qtumoir. eeveral villa moonlights, and the convent 
compositions in the Voyage of Columbus, are altogether 
exquisite ; but this is owing chiefly to their simplicity 
and perhaps iu some measure to their smaUness of size. 

' This pnsaage seems at vuriaace willi wiiat has been snicJ ot lie nt- 
ccssity of painting present times nod obJecU. It is not so. A p^ 
pninter makes out of that which he flnda befofe him somelliing wlud" 
is independent of dO. time. Ue can only do Ibis out of the maleri^ 
ready to bis linnd, but that wliicli he builds iiiis the dignity oE diiul<^ 
age. A little painter is aonibilnted by an anacbroniBm, and I* wn- 
veutioDally antique, and Involuntarily modera. 
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None of bis large pictures at all equal tliem ; the Bay of 
Baiae is encumbered with material, it contains ten times 
as much as is uecessary to u good picture, ami yet is bo 
crude in color aa to look unfinished. The Paleetrina is 
full of raw white, and has a look of Hampton Coui't 
about its long avenue ; the modern Italy is purely Eng- 
lish in its near foliage; it is composed from Tivoli ma- 
terial enriched and arranged most dexterously, but it has 
the look of a rich arrangement, and not the virtue of the 
real thing. The early Tivoli, a large drawing taken from 
below the falls, was as little true, aud still less fortunate, 
the trees there being altogether affected and artificial. 
The Florence engraved in the Keepsake is a glorious 
drawing, aa f ar as regards the passage with the bridge 
and sunlight on the Amo, the Coscine foliage, and dis- 
tant plain, and the towers of the fortress on the left ; but 
the details of the duomo and the city are entirely missed, 
and with them the majesty of the whole scene. The 
>-ines and melons of the foreground are disorderly, and 
its cypresses conventional ; in tact, I recollect no in- 
stance of Turner's drawing a cypress except in general 
terms. 

The chief reason of these failures I imagine to be the 
effort; of the artist to put joyousneas and brilliancy of 
eflFect upon scenes eminently pensive, to substitute radi- 
ance for serenity of light, and to force the freedom and 
breadth of line which he learned to love on English 
downs and Highland moors, out of a country dotted 
by campaniles and square convents, bristled with cy- 
presses, partitioned by walls, and gone up aud down by 
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■yep. 

^H In one of the cities of Italy he had no such difficulties 

^no encounter. At Venice he found freedom of space, 

brilliancy of light, variety of color, massy simplicity of 

general form ; and to Venice we owe many of the motives 

' in which bis highest powers of color have been dis- 
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played after tliat change in his system of which wo must 
now take note. 

Among the earlier paintings of Tnmer, the ciilmiuat 
ing period, maiked by the Yorkshire series in his draw 
■ M. ChnugeBin- ii^K". i^ distinguished by great solemnity 
S°^th«^ moi^ "J'^l simplicity of subject, prevalent gloom 
Bjntamof mrt. |jj light and shade, and brow-n in the hue, 

the chewing manly but careful, the miuntiie sometimes 
exquisitely delicate. All the linest works of this period 
are, I believe, without exception, views, or quiet single 
thoughts. The Calder Bridge, belonging to E. Bicknell, 
Esq., is a most pure and Iwautiful example. The 1^7 
Britlge, I imagine to be later, but its rock foregroimd is 
altogether unrivalled and remarkable for its delicacy of 
detail ; a butterfly is seen settled on one of the large 
brown stones in tlie midst of the torrent. Two paintings 
of Bonneville, in Havo_\', one in the possession of Abel 
Allnutt, Esq., the other, and, I think, the finest, in a col- 
lection at Bii-mingham, show more variety of color than 
is usual with him at the period, and are in every resjiect' 
magnificent examples. Pictures of this class are of pe- 
culiar value, for the larger compositions of the same 
period are all poor in color, and most of them much 
damaged, but the smaller works have beeu far finer orig- 
inally, and their color seems secure. There is uothing 
in the rauge of hmilsfape art equal to them in their way, 
but the full chai'!U!ter imd capacity of the i)ainter is not 
in them. Grand as they are in their sobriety, they still 
leave much to be desired : there is great heaviness in 
their shadows, the material is never thoroughly van- 
quished, {though this partly for a very noble reason, 
that the painter is always thinking of and referring to 
nature, and indulges in no artistical conventionalities,) 
and sometimes the handling appears feeble. In warmth, 
lightness, and transparency they have no chance against 
Gainsborough ; in clear skies and air tone they aru alike 
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nufortunate when they provoke com pari son with Claude: 
and in force and eolemuity they can in nowise stand 
with the landscape of the Venetians. 

The painter evidently felt that he had farthei' powers, 
and pressed forward into the field where alone they 
eouhl be brought into play. It was impossible for him, 
with all his keen and long -disciplined perceptions, not 
to fet'l that the real color of nature had never been 
attempted by any school; and that though conventional 
representations had been j^iven by the Venetians of sun- 
light and twilight, by invariably rendering the whites 
golden and the bhies green, yet of the actual, joyous, 
pure, roseate hues of the external world no record had 
even been given. He aaw also that the finish and spe- 
cific grandeur of nature had been given, but her fulness, 
space, and mystery never: and he saw that the great 
landscape painters had always sunk the lower middle 
tints of nature in extreme shade, bringing the entire 
melody of color as many degrees down as their possible 
light was inferior to nature's ; and that in so doing a 
gloomy principle had influenced them even in their 
choice of subject. 

For the conventional color he substituted a pure 
straightforward rendering of fact, as far as was in his 
power; and that not of such fact as had been before even 
Biiggested, but of all that is mml brilliant, beautiful, and 
inimitable; he went to the cataract for its iris, to the 
conflagration for its flames, asked of the sea its iutensest 
azure, of the sky its clearest gold For the limited space 
and defined forms of elder landscape, he substituted the 
quantity and the mystery of the vastest scenes of earth ; 
and for the subdued chiaroscuro he substituted first a 
balanced diminution of oppositions throughout the scale, 
and afterward, in one or two instances, attempted the re- 
verse of the old principle, taking the lowest portion of 
the scale truly, and merging the upper part in high light 
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Innovations so dttring nnd so varioi^ could not be in- 
troduced without corresponding peril; the ditticulties 
I K dubcuium ^^^^ ^*y '° ^^^ ^"■y ^^^^ more than any 
Mr*^' 'seliiiiBat ^^"^"^ intellect could altogether surmouut. 
deBciBMiM. In hi^ time there has been no one system 

of color generally approved ; every artist has his own 
method and his own vehicle; how to do what Gains, 
borough did, we know not ; much less what Titian ; to 
invent a new system of color can hardly be expected of 
those who cannot recover the old. To obtain perfectly 
satisfactoiy reaults in color under the new conditions 
introduced by Turner, would at least have required the 
exertion of all his energies in that sole direction. But 
color has always been only his second object. The 
effects of space and form, in which he delights, often 
require the employment of means and method totally at 
variance with those necessary for the obtaining of pure 
color. It is physically impossible, for instance, rightly 
to draw certain forms of the upper clouds with the brush -, 
Dotiiing will do it but the pallet-knife with loaded white 
after the blue ground is prepared. Now it is impossible 
that a cloud so drawn, however glazed afterward, should 
have the virtue of a thin warm tint of Titian's, shoTi-ing 
the canvas throughout. So it happens continually. Add 
to these difficulties, those of the peculiar subjects at- 
tempted, and to these again, all that belong to the al- 
tered system of chiaroscuro, and it is evident that we 
must not be surprised at finding many deficiencies or 
faults in such works, especially in the earlier of them, 
nor even suffer ourselves to be withdrawn by the pur- 
suit of what seems censurable from our devotion to what 
is mighty. 

Notwithstanding, in some chosen examples of pictures 
of this kind, I will name three : Juliet and her Nurse ; 
the old Temeraire, aud the Slave Ship : I do not admit 
that there are at the time of their first appearing on the 
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walls of the Royal At-ademy, any JemonBtrably avoidable 
faults. I do uot deny that there may be, nay, that it is 
likely there arc ; but there is uo liviug artist iu Eui-upe 
whose judgment might safely be taken on the subject, or 
who could n'ithout arrogance affirm of any pai-t of Buch a 
picture, that it was wroiu/ ; I am perfectly willing to 
allow, that the lemon yellow is not properly representa- 
tive of the yellow of the sky, that the loading of the 
color is in many places disagreeable, that many of the 
details are di'awn with a kind of imperfection different 
from what they would have in nature, and that many of 
the parts fail of imitation, especially to an uneducated 
eye. But no living authority is of weight enough to 
pi-ove that the virtues of the picture could have been 
obtained at a less sacrifice, or that they are uot worth 
the sacrifice ; and though it is perfectly possible that 
such may be the case, and that what Turner has done 
may hereafter in some respects be done better, I believe 
myself that these works are at the time of their fii-st ap- 
pearing as perfect as those of Phidias or Leonardo i that 
is to say, incapable, in their way, of any improvement 
conceivable by human mind. 

Also, it is only by comparison with such that we are 
authorized to afBrm definite faults in any of his othera, 
for we should have been Iwund to speak, at least for the 
present, with the same modesty respecting even his worst 
pictures of this class, had not his more noble efforts given 
us canons of criticism. 

But, as was beforehand to be expected from the diffi- 
culties he gnvppled with. Turner is exceedingly imequal ; 
he appears always as a champion in the thick of fight, 
sometimes with his foot on his enemies' necks, sometimes 
staggered or struck to bis knee ; once or twice altogether 
down. He has failed most frequently, as before noticed, 
in ebiborate compositions, from redundant quantity; 
sometimes, like most other men, from overcare, as very 
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signally in a, huge imd most labored drawings of Banilx 
ough 1 sometimtiti, imttccoimtably, liis eye for color seenfc<l 
ing to fail him for a time, as in a large paintiiig' of Bome 
from the Forum, and iu the Cicero's Villa, Building of 
Cai-tbage, and the picture of this year in the British In- 
stitution ; and sometimes. I am sorry to say, criminally, 
from taking licenses which ho must know to be illegiti- 
mate, or indulging in convent ionalities which he does 
not require. 

On such instances I shall not insist, for the finding 
fault with Turner is not, 1 think, either decorous iu my- 
self or like to be beneficial to the reader.* The greater 
number of failures took place in the transition period, 

* One poinl, however, it is iucumbeot upon mc to Dulice, being do 
qiieslion of art but of outerial. Tbe render will have observed lUal 1 
strictly limited the pcrfcctioD of Turner's works to the time of their 
flrat appearing od tli« walls of tbe Royat Acadeioj. It liillcrly grieres 
me to hiEve io do this, but tlie fact fa indeed so. "So piefutf ot Turner tt 
is seen in p«rfei;tiua u month after it is puiolcd. The Walhallt 
cracked before it had been eight days in the Academy rooms : the 
vermilions frequently lose lustre long Iwforo the odiibition ia ovet; 
aad when all tbe colors begin to get bard a year or two after the pioi- 
ure is painted, a painful deadness and opacity comes over them, the 
whites especially tiecoming lifeless, and many of the warmer possKgci 
settling into a hard valueless brown, even if the paint remains per- 
fectly Arm, which is far from being always the case. I hvllere tliat 
in Bome measure these results are unavoidable, the colors being so pe- 
culiarly blended and mingltnl in Turner's present manner as almost to 
necessitate their Irregular drying ; but that they are not neces!«n' to 
tbe extent in wbicb they sometimes take place, is proved by tlie com- 
parative safety of some even of the more brilliant works. Thus the 
Old Temeraire is nearly safe in color, and quite firm ; while the Juliet 
and her Nurse is now tbe ghost of what it was ; the Slaver shows no 
cracks, though It is chilled in some of the darker passages, while the 
Walhallaand several of tlie recent Venlces cracked intlieHoyal Acad- 
emy. It is true that the damage makes no further progress after the 
first year or two. and that even in iia altered state the picture is always 
valuable and records its intention ; but it is bitterly to be regretted 
that so great a piiiutcr sliould not leave a single work by which iu suc- 
ceeding ages he might l>e estimated. The fact of his using means so 
imperfect, together with that of his utter neglect of tbe pictures in hii 
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when tlie artist wns fpcling for the new qualities, (lud 
endeavoring: to reconcile them with more careful elabo- 
ration of form thau was properly consistent R-Heei' of 
with them. Gradually his hand became w* Tery rewnt 
more free, hie perception and grasp of the 
new truths more certain, and his choice of subject more 
adapted to the exhibition of them. But his powers did 
not attain their highest results till toward the year 1840, 
about which iieriod they did so suddenly, and with a 
vigor and concentration which rendered his pictures at 
that time almost incomparable with those which had 
pi'eceded them. The tlrawings of Nemi and Oberwesel, 
in the posaossionof B. G. Wiudus, Esq., were iimong the 
first evidences of thia sudden ailvance : only the foliage 
in Imth of these is inferior: and it is remarkable that in 
this phase of bis art, Turner has di'awn little foliage, 
and that little badly- the great characteristic of it being 
its power, beauty, and majesty of color, and its abandon- 
ment of all littleness and division of thought to a single 
impression. In the year 1842, he made some drawings 
from recent sketches in Switzerland ; these, with some 
produced in the following years, all of Swiss subject, I 
own gnllcrj, arc u pLenoiueiiou in butnau inlDd which appears to me 
utterly inciplicablo ; nnd both are without excuse. If the effects he 
desires mnnut be to their full extent produced except by (lieEc treach- 
erous nieana, nne picture only should be paiotod each year as an exhi- 
bition of immedlale power, and the rest should be earried out, what- 
ever the expense »t labor and lime, in !!afe materiala, even at the risk 
of some deterlontttoD of immediate effect. Tliat whicli is greatest in 
him is entirely independeut of menna ; much of what he now accom- 
plishes illegitimately might without doubt be attained in securer modes 
— what cannot should without healtation be abandoned. Fortunately 
the drawings appear subject to no sueL deterioration. Many of them 
are now almost destroyed, but this has been, 1 think, always through 
ill-Ireaimenl. or hasbeen the cose only with very early works. I4iave 
myself knuwn no instance of a drawing properly protected, and not 
rashly exposed to light suffering the slightest eliauge. The great foes 
of Turner, as of ail other great colorists espociolly, are the picture- 
deaoer and the 
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consider to be, on the whole, the most characteriBtic and 
perfect works he has ever produced. Tlie Academy pict- 
ures were far inferior to them ; but among these exam- 
ples of the same power were not wantiug, more eapec^ially 
in the smaller pictares of Venice. The Sun of .Venice, 
going to sea; the San Benedetto, looking towards Fu- 
sina ; and a view of Murano, with tht' Cemetery, were all 
faultless ; another of Venice, seen from near Fusina, with 
sunlight and moonlight mixed (ISW) was, I think, when 
I first saw it, (and it still remains little injured,) the most 
perfectly beauHfid piece of color of all that I have seen 
produced by human hands, by any means, or at any 
period. Of the exhibition of 1845, 1 have only seen a 
small Venice, (wtill I believe in the artist's possession,) 
and the two whaling subjects. The Venice is a second- 
rate work, and the two others altogether unworthy of 
him. 

In conclusion of our present sketch of the course of 
landscape art, it may be generally stated that Turner is 
the only painter, so far as I know, who has ever drawn 
the sky, (not the clear sky, which we before saw belonged 
exclusively to the religious schools, but the various 
forms and phenomena of the cloudy heavens,) all previ- 
vious artists having only represented it typically or par- 
tially ; but he absolutely and imiversally : he is the only 
painter who has ever drawn a mountain, or a stone : no 
other man ever having learned their organization, or 
possessed himself of their spirit, except in part and ob- 
scurely, (the one or two stones noted of Tintoret's, (Vol. 
II., Part iii., Ch. 3,) are perhaps hardly enough on 
which to found an exception in bis favor.) He is the 
only painter who ever drew the stem of a tree, Titian 
having come the nearest before him, and excelling him in 
the muscular development of the larger trunks, (though 
sometimes losing the woody strength in a serpent-like 
flaccidity.) but missing the grace and character of the 
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rami Beat ious. He is the only paiiiter who has ever rep- 
reseated the surface of eabn, or the force of agitated 
water ; who has represented the effects of space ou dis- 
tant objects, or who has rendered the abstract beauty 
of natural color. These assertions I make deliberately, 
after carefid weighing and consideration, in no spirit of 
dispute, or momentary zeal ; but from strong and con- 
vinced feeling, and with the consciousness of being able 
to prove them. 

This proof is only partially and incidentally attempted 
in the present portion of this work, which was originally 
written, as before explained, for a temporary puriKise. 
and which, therefore, I should have gladly cancelled, 
but that, relating as it does only to simple matters of 
fact and not to those of feeling, it may still, perhaps, be 
of service to some readers who would be unwilling to enter 
into the more speculative fielils with which the succeed- 
ing sections are concerned. I leave, therefore, nearly as 
it was originally written, the following examination of 
the relative truthfulness of elder and of recent art ; always 
requesting the reader to remember, as some excuse for 
the inadequate execution, even of what I 
have here attempted, how difficult it is to 
express or explain, by language only, those 
delicate qualities of the object of sense, on the seizing of 
which all i-efined tmth of representation depends. Try, 
for instance, to explain in language the exact qualities of 
the lines on which depend the whole tmth and beauty of 
expression about the half-opened lips of EaffaoUe's St. 
Catherine. There is, indeed, nothing in landscape so 
iuefiable as this-, but there is no part nor portion of 
God's works in which the delicacy appreciable by a cul- 
tivated eye, and necessary to be rendered in art, is not 
beyond all expression and explanation : I cannot tell it 
you. if you do not see it. And thus I have been entirely 
unable, in the Following pages, to demonstrate clearly 
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anything: of reallj' deep and perfect truth ; nothiug btit 
what is coarse and commonplace, in nmttei's to be judged 
of by the senses, is within the reach of argument. How 
much or how little I have done must be judged of by thu 
reader ; how muuh it is impossible to do I have more 
fully shown in the concluding section. 

I shall first take into consideration those general 
truths, common to all the objects of uature, which are 
productive of what is usually called " effect." that is to 
say, truths of tone, gent ' color, space, and light. I 
shall then investigate the truths of specific form and 
color, iu the four great comi)onent parts of landscape- 
sky, earth, water, and vegetatiou. 



SECTION n 

OF GENERAL TtlUTHS. 



CHAPTEE L 

OF TRUTH OF TONE. 

As I have already allowed, that in effects of tone, the 
old masters have never yet been equalled ; and as this is 
the first, and nearly the last, concession I shall have to 
make to them, I wish it at once to be thoroughly imder- 
stood how far it extends. 

I understand two things by the word " tone : " — first, 
the exact relief and relation of objects against and to 
each other in substance and darkness, as n. Meaning of 
they are nearer or more distant, and the nkl°the A^iC 
perfect relation of the shades of all of them if^hiJ^w to' toS 
to the chief light of the picture, whether p'^^^^p** ^«^^ 
that be sky, water, or anything else. Secondly, the ex- 
act relation of the colors of the shadows to the colors of 
the lights, so that they may be at once felt 
to be merely different degrees of the same quality <rfco:or by 

,. t i 1 J "I i 1 A* ii which it Ib felt to 

light ; and the accurate relation among the owe part of its 

•Ti' • i. J i av 1 'Ji J brighcneas to the 

illuminated parts themselves, with respect hue of ught upon 
to the degree in which they are influenced 
by the color of the light itself, whether warm or cold ; so 
that the whole of the picture (or, where several tones 
are united, those parts of it which are imder each), may 
be felt to be in one climate, under one kind of light, and 
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in one kind of atmosphere ; thia being chiefly depeiideot 
on that peculiai- and inexplicable quality of each color 
laid on, which makes the eye i&A both what is the at-tnal 
color of the object represented, and that it is raised 
to ita apparent pitch by illumination. A very bright 
brown, fur instaQce, out of sunshine, may be precisely of 
the same shade of color as a very dead or cold brown' in 
sunshine, but it will be totally tUfferent in qualilg ; 
and that quality by which the illuminated dead color 
would be felt in nature different from the uiiilluminat<^ 
bright one, is what artists are perpetually aiming at, tiud 
connoisseurs talking nousense about, under the name of 
" tone." The want of tone in pictures is caused by ob 
jects looking bright in their own positive hue, and not 
by illumination, and by the consequent want of s«nHu- 
tion of the raising of their hues by light. 

The lii-st of these meanings of the word " tone " is 
liable to be confounded with what is commonly called 
IS. raffereorabe- " aerial perspective." But aerial perepec- 
fllw"'6^'^nd *"'® '^ ^^^ expression of space, by any 
«eri»i perspecUvB. means whatsoever, sharpness of edge, viv- 
idness of color, etc., assisted by greater pitch of Bhadow, 
and requires only that objects should be detached 
from each other, by degrees of intensity in piiyxyrtioii 
to their distauce, without requiring that the difference 
between the farthest and nearest should be in positive 
quantity the same that nature has put. But what 1 
liave called " tone " requires that there should be the 
same sum of difference, as well as the same division of 
differences. 

Now the finely toned pictures of the old masters are, 
in this respect, some of the notes of nature played two 
I *. TUB picturra or three octaves below her key: the dark 
pepteci inreisuoa objects in the middle distauce having pre- 

ul middle Unw to . , ,, , ,. ..... .. .., 

light. cisely the same relation to tlie light of the 

sky which they have in nature, but the light being nee- 
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essarily infinitely lowered, and the masB of the shmlow 
deepened in the same degree. I have often been stnick, 
wtieD looking at a camera-obscuro on a dark day, with 
the exact resemblance the image bore to one of the finest 
pictures of the old masters ; all the foliage coming dark 
against the sky, and nothing being seen iu its maun but 
here and there the isolated light of a silvery stem or an 
unusually illumined cluster of leafage. 

Now if this could be done consistently, and all the 
notes of nature given in this way an octave or two down, 
it would lie right and necessary ao to do : 
but be it observed, not only does nature 9™"^ 'i"!!'"? 
surpass us in power of obtaining light as middle tinm lo 
much as the sim surpasses white paper, but 
she also infinitely surpasses us in her power of shade. 
Her deepest shades are void spaces fi'om which no light 
whatever is reflected to the eye ; ours are black surfaces 
from which, paint as black as we may, a great deal of 
light is still reflected, and which, placed against one of 
nature's deep bits of gloom, would tell as distinct light. 
Here we are then, with white paper for our highest light, 
and visible illumined surface for our deepest shadow, set 
to run the gauntlet against nature, with the sun for her 
light, and vacuity for her gloom. It is evident that slie 
can well afford to throw her material objects dark against 
the brilliant aerial tone of her sky, and yet give in those 
objects themselves a thousand intermediate distances 
and tones before she comes to black, or to anything like 
it— all the illumined surfaces of her objects being as dis- 
tinctly and vividly brighter than her nearest and darkest 
shadows, as the sky is brighter than those illumined sur- 
faces. But if we, against our poor, dull obscurity of 
yellow paint, instead of sky, insist on having the same 
relation of shade in material objects, we go down to the 
bottom of our scale at once : and what in the world are 
we to do then T Where are all our intermediate distances 
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to come from t— how are we to express the aerial i 
tious among the parte themselves, for instance, of folia 
whose most tlistaut boughs are already almost block '.- 
how ai'e we to come up fiom this to the foreground, acd 
when we have done so, how ai-e we to express the distinc- 
tion between its solid parts, already as dark as we can 
make them, and its vacant hollows, which nature has 
marked sharp and clear and blEtck, among its lighted sur- 
faces ! It cannot but be evident at a glance, that if to 
any one of the steps from one distance to another, we give 
the same quantity of difference in pitch of shade which 
nature does, we must pay for this expenditure of ourmeans 
by totally miRHing half a dozen distances, not a whit less 
important or marked, and so sacrifice a multitude uf 
tniths, to obtain one. And this, accordingly was the 
means by which the old masters obtained their (truth !) 
of tone. They chose those stops of distance which are 
the most conspicuous and noticeable— that for instance 
from sky to foliage, or from clouds to hills — and they 
gave these their precise pitch of difference in shaiie witb 
exquisite accuracy of imitation. Their mejins were then 
exhausted, and they were obliged to leave their trees flat 
masses of mere fillcd-up outline, and to omit the trutbs 
of space in every individual part of their picture by tlia 
thousand. But this they did not care for : it saved them 
trouble: they reached their grand end, imitative effed; 
they thrust home just at the places where the commou 
and careless eye looks for imitation, and they attmneJ 
the broadest and most faithful appearance of truth d 
tone which art can exhibit. 

But they are prodigals, and foolish prodigals, in art; 

they lavish their whole means to get one truth, and lenTe 

themselves powerless when they should 

I fl. Gflnorml IbIbo- . , , . . . . . , , i 

hood of rach ■ scize a tuousaud. And is it indeed womj 

of being called a truth, when we have * 

vast history given us to relate, to the fulness of whioh 
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neither oiir limits uor our langruage are adequate, instead 
of ffiving all its paiis abi-iJgeJ in the order of their im- 
portance, to omit ov deny the greater part of them, that 
we may dwell with verbal fidelity on two or three t Nay, 
the very truth to which the rest are satTificed is rendered 
falaehootl by their absence, the relation of the tree to 
the sky is marked as an impoaaibility by the want of 
relation of its parts to each other. 

Tnrnet starts fi-om the bediming with a totally differ- 
ent principle. He boIiUy takes pure white (and justly, 
for it is the sign of the most intense sun- „ ^^ _^ , , 
beams) for his highest light, and lamp- ot tviwi in this 
black for his deepest shade ; and between 
these he makes every degree of shade indicative of a sep- 
arate degivse of distance,* giving each step of approach, 
not the exact difference in pitch which it would have in 
nature, but a difference bearing the same projiortion to 
that which his sum of possible shade bears to the snm 
of nature's shade ; so that an object half way between 
his horizon and his foreground will be exactly in half 
tint of force, and every minute division of intermediate 
space will have just its proportionate share of the lesser 
sum, and no more. Hence where the old masters ex- 
pressed one distance, ho expresses a hundred; and where 
they said furlongs, he says leagues. ANTiicIi of these 
modes of procedure be most agreeable with truth, I think 
I may safely leave the reader to decide for himself. He 
will see in this very firat instance, one proof of what we 
above asserted, that the deceptive imitation of nature is 
inconsistent with real truth ; for the very means by which 
the old masters attained the apparent accuracy of tone 

• Of course I am not speaking here of trentment of chiarospuro. but 
of that quanlily of depth of bIiiwIc by which. cateHt pnrihii. a neat ob- 
ject will exceed a dialanl one. For (he triith of tbe syRtema of Turner 
&Dd tbe old masters, as regarda chiaroscuro, vide CLapter HI. of this 
Section, g 8. 
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wMcli is so satisfying to the eye, compelleil tliem to give 

up all idea of real relations of retirement, and to i-opro 

Bent a few successive and marked stages of distance, like 

the scenes of a theatre, instead of the imperceptible, 

multitudinous, symmetrical retirement of nature, who is 

not moi'e careful to separate her nearest buflh from hci 

farthest one, than to separate the nearest bough of thnt 

bush from the one next to it. 

Take, for instance, one of the finest landscapes that 

ancient art has produced — the work of a really great and 

intellectual mind, the quiet Nicholas Pons- 
% a. Comp(irl«on of , . ^..^,i .,, 

N. Poiiiiin'B sin, in onr own National (juller>% with the 

traveller washing bis feet. The first idea 
we receive from this picture is that it is evening, and 
all the light coming from the horizon. Not so. It is fall 
noon, the light coming steep from the left, as is shown 
by the shadow of the stick on the right-hand pedestal— 
(for if the sun were not very high, that shadow conldnot 
lose itself half-way down, and if it wei-e not lateral, the 
shadow would slope, insteatl of being vertical). Now, 
aek yourself, and answer candidly, if those black masses 
of foliage, in which scarcely any form is se«n but the 
outline, be a tnie representation of trees nnder noon- 
day sunlight, sloping from the left, bringing oat, as it 
necessarily would do, their masses into golden green, 
and marking every leaf and Imugh with sharp shadow 
and sparkling light. The only truth in the picture is 
the exact pitch of relief against the sky of both trees 
and hills, and to this the organization of the bills, th? 
intricacy of the foliage, and everything indicative either 
of the nature of the light, or the character of the objects, 
are unhesitatingly sacrificed. So much falsehood does it 
cost to obtain two apparent truths of tone. Or take, as 
a still more glaring iustance, No, 260 in the Dulwich 
Gallery, where the trunks of the trees, even of those 
farthest off, on the left, are as black as paint can make 
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them, and there is not, and cannot be, the slightest in. 
creaae of force, or any marking whatsoever of distance 
by color, or any other means, between them and the fore- 
ground. 

Compai-e with these Turner's treatment of his materi- 
als in the Mercury and Argus. He has here his light 
actnally coming from the diatauce. the aim 

1 ■ 1 ■ J.L i. !■ .1 . . < ■• with Torn- 

being nearly m the centre of the picture, i!f«"MerciirjMid 

and a violent relief of objects against it 
would be far more justifiable than in Poussin's case. But 
this dark relief is used in its full force only with the 
nearest havcx of the nearest gi-oup of foliage over- 
hanging the foreground from the left j and between these 
and the more distant members of the same group, though 
only three or four yards separate, distinct aerial per- 
spective and intervening mist and light are shown; 
while the large tree in the centre, though very dark, as 
beiug very near, compared with all the distance, is much 
diminished in intensity of shade from this nearest 
group of leaves, and is faint compared with all the fore- 
ground. It is true that this tree has not, in consequence, 
the actual pitch of shade against the sky which it would 
have in nature : but it has precisely as much as it pos- 
sibly can have, to leave it the same proportionate rela- 
tion to the objects near at hand. And it cannot but be 
evident to the thoughtful reader, that whatever trickery 
or deception may be the result of a contrary mode of 
treatment, this is the only scientific or essentially truth- 
ful system, and that what it loses in tone it gains in 
aerial perspective. 

Compare again the last vignette in Rogers's Poems, 
the "Datur Hora Quieti," where everything, even the 
darkest parts of the trees, is kept pale and 
full of graduation : even the bridge where the "uwor Bon 
it crosses the descending stream of sun- 

ine, rather lost in the light than relieved against it. 
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until we come up to the foreground, aud then the vigor- 
oua local black of the plough throws the whole picture 
into distance and sunshine. I do not know anj'thiug in 
art which can for a moment be set beside this drawing 
for united intensity of light and repose. 

Obaerre, I am not at present speaking of the beauty or 
desirableness of the system of the old masters : it maybe 
sublime, and affecting, and ideal, and intellectual, and a 
great deal more i but all I am concerned with at preaeot 
is, that it is not Irw : while Turner's is the closest and 
most studied approach to truth of which the materials 
of art admit. 

It was not, therefore, with reference to this division uf 
the subject that I admitted inferiority in our great moii 
eni master to Claude or Poussin, but with 
eeme of ibe word reference to the second and more usual 
meaning of the woi-d " tone "^tlie esaet 
relation and fitness of shadow and light, and of the 
hues of all objects under them ; and more esiiecially that 
precious quality of each color laid on, which makes it 
appear a quiet color illuminated, not a bright color m 
shade. But I allow this inferiority only with respect to 
si». BeBuu-kabie *'^^ paintings, of Tumer, not to his draw- 
refpKi"* bSireen i'^S^- ^ could Select from among the works 
drawSiL's uFtuto- J's*'!^*^ i^ Chap, VI. of this section, pieces 
^f- of tone absolutely faultless and perfect, 

from the coolest grays of wintry dawn to the intense fire 
of summer noon. And the difference between the pre- 
vailing character of these and that of nearly all the 
paintings, (for the early oil pictm-es of Turner are far le6S 
perfect in tone than the most recent,) it is difficidt to «- 
count for, but on the supposition that there is something 
in the material which modem artists in general are in- 
capable of mastering, and which compels Turner him- 
self to think less of tone in oil color, than of other and 
more important qualities. The total failures of Callcott, 
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whoae struggles alter tone endetl so invariably in shiver- 
ing winter or brown paint, the misfortune of Laudseer 
with his evening sky in 1842, the frigidity of Stanfield, 
and the earthiness and opacity which all the magnificent 
power and admirable science of Etty ai'e unable entirely 
to conquer, ai^e too fatal and convincing proofa of the 
want of knowledge of means, rather than of the absence 
of aim, in modern artists as a body. Yet, 
with respect to Turner, however much the '"■^•s^ ' 
want of tone in his early paintings (the Fall 
of Carthage, for instance, and others painted at a time 
when he waa producing the most exquisite hues of light 
in water-color) might seem to favor sut-h a supposition, 
there are passages in his recent works (siicli. for instance, 
as the sunlight along the sea, in the Slaver) which di- 
rectly contradict it, and which prove to us that where he 
now errs in tone, (as in the Cicero's Villa,) it is loss ow- 
ing to want of power to reach it, than to the pursuit of 
some different and nobler end. I shall therefore glance 
at the particular modes in which Turner manages his 
tone in his present Academy pictures ; the early ones 
must be given up at onee. Place a genuine untouched 
Clande beside the Crossing the Brook, and the difference 
in value and tenderness of tone will be felt in an instant, 
and felt the more painfully because all the cool and 
transparent qualities of Claude would have l>een here de- 
sirable, and in their place, and appear to have been 
aimed at. The foreground of the Building of Carthage, 
and the greater part of the architecture of the Fall, are 
equally heav>' and evidently paint, if we comjiare them 
with g'enuine passages of Claude's sunshine. There is a 
ver>' grand and simple piece of tone in the possession of 
J. Allnutt, Esq., a sunset l>ehind willows, but even this 
is wanting in refinement of shadow, and is crude in its 
extreme distance. Not so with the recent Academy 
pictures ; many of their passages are absolutely faultless ; 
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all are refined and mar^'elloua, and with the exception 
of the Cicero's Villa, we shall find few pictures painted 
within the last ten years which do not either present ns 
with perfect tone, or with some higher beauty, to which 
it is necessarily sacrificed. If we glance at the require- 
ments of nature, and her superiority of nieoiis to ours, we 
shall see why and how it is sacrificed. 

Light, with reference to the tone it induces on objects, 
is either to be considered as neutral and white, bringing 
I 14. Tbe two '"^*' '**^*1 colors with fidelity ; or colored, 
^iSli lu^'tewT """^ consequently modifying these local 
■i^™"' tints, with its omi. But the power oE 

pure white light to exhibit local color is strangely 
variable. The morning light of about nine or ten is nsu- 
ally very pure ; but the difference of its efi'ect on differ- 
ent days, independently of mere brilliancy, is as incon- 
ceivable as inexplicable. Everyone knows how capri- 
ciously the colors of a fine opal vary from day to day, luid 
how rare the lights are which bring them fully ont 
Now the expression of the strange, penetrating, deep, 
neutral light, which, while it nUei's no color, briufS 
every color up to the highest possible pitch and key nf 
pare, harmonious intensity, is the chief attnbuti^ "f 
finely-toned pictures by the great ailorints as oppoeeJ 
to pictures of equally high tone, by mastei-s who, careless 
of color, are content, like Cuyp, to lose local tints in the 
golden blaze of absorbing light. 

Falsehood, in this neutral tone, if it may be so calU'd 

is a matter far more of feeling than of proof, for MJ 

color is jiosmhle under such lights ; it is meagreness mul 

feebleness only wliich are to be avoideii 

by 'wiiich Titian and thcse MO ratlier matters of sensation 

BttiUnH (he appoif- , , . n , ■ • 

unco of qnsliti In than oi reasoning, lint it is yet cssj 

enough to prove by what exEiggerated and 

false means the pictures most celebrated tor this quality 

are endowed with their richness and solemnity of color. 
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Til tht' Bacchus and Aria^liio of Titiim, it is ilifficntlt to im- 
ag^ine anything more magniiicently impossiblti than the 
blue of the diatant laudscape ;— impossible, uot from ita 
Tiriilitess, but becunse it ia uot faint ajiil aeriul euongh to 
account for ita purity of color ; it is too dark aud blue at 
the same time ; aud there is indeed so total a want of 
atmosphere in it, that, but for the difference of form, it 
would be impossible to tell the mountains (intended to 
be ten miles o9^ fi-om the i-obe of Ariadne close to the 
spectator. Yet makfi this blue faint, aerial, ami distant — 
make it in the slightest degree to resemble the truth of 
uature's color — and all the tone of the picture, all its 
intensity and splendor, will vanish on the instant. So 
again, in the exquisite and inimitable little bit of color, 
the Europa in the Dulwich Gallery ; the blue of the dark 
promontory on tlie left is thoroughly absurd and impos- 
sible, and the warm tones of the clouds equally so, unless 
it were sunset ; but the blue especially, because it is 
nearer than several points of land which are equally in 
shatlnw, and yet are rendered in warm gray. Bnt the 
whole value and tone of the pictiire would be destroyed 
if this blue were altered. 

Now. as much of this kind of richness of tone is always 
given by Turner as is compatible with truth of aerial ef- 
fect ; but he will not sacrifice the higher , ,, _^ ^„ 
truths of his landscape to mere pitch of not me taeb 
color as Titian does. He infinitely prefers 
having the power of giving estension of space, and ful- 
ness of form, to that of giving deep melodies of tone ; he 
feel.s too much the incapacity of art, with its feeble means 
of light, to give the abundance of nature's gradations [ 
and therefore it is, that taking pure white for his highest 
expression of light, that even pure yellow may give him 
one more step in the scale of shade, he becomes necessa- 
rily inferior in richness of effect to the old masters of 
tone, (who always used a golden highest light,} but gains 
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by the Baerifice a tliousand more essential truths. For, 
thuugh we all know bow nmcli more like lig'ht, in the 

abstract, a tinely -toned warm hue will be to 
iq owmtiai Ltuib the feelings than white, yet it is utterly 

impossible to mark tlie same number of gra- 
dations between such a sobered high light and the deep- 
eat shadow, which we can between this and white ; and 
as these gradations are absolutely necessary to give thy 
facts of form and distance, which, as we have above 
shown, ai-o more important than any truths of tone," 
Turner sacrifices the richness of his picture to its com- 
pleteness^the manner of the statement to its matter. 
And not only is he right in doing this for the sake 
of space, but he is right also in the abstract qnes- 
tion of color ; for as we obsei-ved aliove (Se<!t. 14,) it is 
only the white light — the perfect unmodified group of 
rays— ^which will bring out local color perfectly ; and if 
the picture, therefore, is to be complete in its system o( 
color, that is, if it is to have each of the three primitives 
in their purity, it must have white for its highest light, 
otherwise the purity of one of them at least will be im 
possible. And this leads us to notice the second aiiil 
IIS. The wtund ™o*^ frequent quality of light, twhich is 
qniiitj of lidbt. assumed if we make onr highest represen- 
tation of it yellow,) the positive hue, namely, which il 
may itself possess, of course modifying whatever lix.fJ 
tints it exhibits, and thereby rendering certain colors 
necessary, and certain colors impossible. Under the ili 
rect yellow light of a descending sun, for instance, pure 
white and pure blue are both impossible \ because tlie 
purest whites and blues that nature could produce woulil 
be turned in some degree into gold or green by it ; auJ 
when the sun is within half a degree of the horizou, if 

" More important, observe, an maitem of truth or fact. It wnj of- 
ten chance that, a.'! a matter of feeling. Ilie tone is the more inipcilaxl 
of the two ; but with this we have here no concern. 
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the sky be clear, a, rose light supersedes the golden one, 
still more overwhelmiug iii its effect on local color. I 
have seen the pale fresh ffi-een of spring vegetation in 
the garcleas of Venice, on the Lido side, turned jjui-e 
nisset, or between that and crimson, by a vivid sunset of 
this kind, every particle of green color being absolutely 
annihilated. And so under all colored lights, (and there 
are few, from dawn to twilight, which are not slightly 
tinted by some accident of atmosphere,) there is a 
change of local color, which, when in & picture it is so 
exactly proportioned that we feel at once both what the 
local colors ai-e in themselves, and what is the color 
and strength of the light upon them, gives us truth of 
tone. 

Por expression of effects of yellow sunlight, parts might 
be chosen out of the good pictures of Cuyp, which have 
never been equalled in art. But I much , ^ t,„ periec- 
doubt if there be a single hrujhl Cuyp in J|g; "^ cajp ^to 
the world, which, taken as a whole, does ^Sm^no'^soiB^ 
not present many glaring solecisms in tone. '^^^'■ 
I have not seen many fine pictures of his, which were 
not utterly spoiled by tlie vermilion dress of some prin- 
cipal figure, a vermilion totally unaffected and unwarmed 
by the golden hue of the rest of the picture ; and, what 
is worse, with little distinction, between its own illu- 
mined and shaded parts, so that it appears altogether 
out of Buushino, the color of a bright vermilion in dead, 
cold daylight. It is possible that the original color may 
have gone down in all cases, or that tliese paiis may 
have been villanously repainted : but I am the rather dis- 
posed to believe them genuine, because even throughout 
the best of his pictures there are evident recurrences of 
the same kind of solecism in other colors — greens for in- 
stance—as in the steep bank on the right of the largest 
picture in the Dulwich Galleiy ; and browns, as in the 
lying cow iu the same picture, which is in most visible and 
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painful contrast with the one standing beeide it, the flank 
of the standing ono being bathed in bi'enthiDg sunshuie, 
and the reposing one laid in with as dead, opaqae, aud lifi' 
less brown aa over came raw from a novice's pallet. And 
again, in thut mai'ked 83, while the figures on the riglit 
are walking in the most precious light, and those just 
beyond them in the distance leave a furlong or two of 
pure visible sunbeams between us and them, the cows iu 
the centre are entirely deprived, poor things, of bolli 
li^ht and air. And these failing parts, though tbov 
often esciLpe the eye when we ai'e near the picture luiil 
able to dwell upon what is beautiful in it, yet so injuK 
its whole effect that I question if there be many Cujt* 
in which vivid colors occur, which will not lose their 
effect, and become cold and flat at a distance of ten or 
twelve paces, retaining their influence only when the evu 
is close enough to rest on the right pai-ts without idcIuJ- 
ing the whole. Take, for instance, the large one in uor 
National Gallery, seen from the opposite door, where tlie 
black cow appears a great deal nearer than the dogs, and 
the golden tones of the distance look like a sepia drair- 
ing rather than like sunshine, owing chiefly to the utkr 
want of aerial grays indicateil through them. 

Now, there is no instance in the works of Turner of 
anything so faithful and imitative of stmshine as the best 
ISO. Turner 1b parts of Cuyp ; but at the same time, there 
nMjo^^fect^ is not a single vestige of the same kind of 
K.m [he whole. solecism. It is true, that in hia fondness 
for color, Turner is iu tlie habit of allowing excessirelf 
cold fragments in his warmest pictiu^s : but these «6 
never, observe, worm colors with no light upon thiffli. 
useless as contrasts while they are discords iu the tone: 
but they are bits of the very coolest tints, partially re- 
moved from the general influence, and exquisitely valu- 
able as color, though, with all deference be it spoken, I 
think them sometimes slightly destructive of what wooli! 
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otherwise be perfect tone. For instance, tlie two blue 
aud white stripea on the diiftiug flag of tht3 Slave Ship, 
lire, I think, the least degree too pmely cool. I think 
both the blue and white would be impoaiible imder such 
a light; and in the same way the white parts of the 
tlress of the Napoleon interfered by their coolness with 
the perfectly mttnaged warmth of nil the rest of the pict- 
ure. But both these lights are retiexes, and it is uuaily 
impossible to say what tones may be assumed even by 
the warmest light reflected from a cool surface ; so that 
we cannot actually convict these parts of falsehood, and 
though we should have liked the tone of the picture 
better had they been slig'htly warmer we cannot but like 
the cuhir of the picture better with them as they are : 
while Cuyp's failing portions are not only evidently and 
demonstrably false, being in direct light, but are as dis- 
agreeable in color as false in tone, and injurious to every- 
thing near them. And the best proof of the gi-ammatical 
accuracy of the tones of Turner is in the perfect aud un- 
changing influence of all his pictures at any distance. 
We approach only to follow the snnsliine into every 
cranny of the leafage, and retire only to feel it diffused 
over the scene, the whole picture glowing like a sun or 
star at whatever distance we stand, and lighting the air 
between us and it ; whUe many even of the bust pictures 
of Claude must be looked close into to be felt, and lose 
light every foot that we retire. The smallest of the three 
seaports in the National Gallery is valuable and right in 
tone when we are close to it ; but ten yards off, it is all 
brick-dust, offensively and evidently false in its whole 
hue. 

The comparison of Turner with Cuyp and Claude may 
sound strange in most ears ; but this is chiefly because 
we are not in the habit of analyzing and ,„ .p^,. ^^ 
dwelling upon those difficult aud tlaring JnJ^numC^^ 
puflfiages of the modem master which do '™=°- 
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uot at first appeal to our ordinaiy uotions of truth, i 
iujj to his habit of imiting two, three, or even more s 
aratti touea iii the same composition. lu this also he 
strictly follows nature, for whei-ever climate changi^s, 
tone cbiuiges, ami the climate changes with every 200 
feet of elevation, so that the upper clouds are always 
different in tone from the lower ones, these from the rest 
of the landscape, and in all probability, some part of the 
horizon from the rest. And when nature allows this in 
a high degree, as in her most gorgeous effects she always 
will, ebo does not hei'self impress at once with intensity 
of tone, as in the deep and quiet yellows of a JnJy even- 
ing, bnt rather with the magnificence and variety of asso- 
ciated color, in which, if we give time and attention to 
it, we shall gradually find the solemnity and the depth 
of twenty tones instead of one. Now in Turner's power 
of associating cold with waiin light, no one has ever ap- 
proached, or even ventured into the same field with him. 
The old masters, content with one simple tone, sacri- 
ficed to its imity all the exquisitu gradations and varidil 
touches of i-elief and change by which nature unites her 
hours with each other. They gave the warmth of the 
sinking sun, overwhelming all things in its gold ; Iml 
they did not ffive those gray passages about the horizon 
where, seen through its dying light, the cool and the 
' gloom of night gather themselves for their victory- 
Whether it was in them impotence or judgment, it is 
not for me to decide. I have only to point to the darintr 
of Turner in this respect, as something to which Hit 
affords no matter of comparison, as that in which the 
mere attempt is,' in itself, superiority. Take the evening; 
effect with the Temeraire. That picture will not, at tie 
first glance, deceive as a piece of actual sunlight : but 
this is because there is in it more than sunlight, becansr 
imder the blazing veil of vaulted fire which lights thf 
Teasel on her last path, there is a blue, deep, desolate 
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hollow of Jarkneas, out of which you can hear the voice 
of i\n! uight wind, aud the dull boom of the disturbed 
sea; because the cold, deadly ahEwlowa of the twilight 
are gathering through every suiibeaui, oud moment by 
moment as you look, you will faucy some uew film aud 
faintuess of the night has risen over the vastness of the 
departing form. 

And if, in effects of this kind, time be taken to dwell 
upon the individual tones, and to study the laws of their 
reconcilement, there will be found iu the 



recent Academy pictures of this great artist 



n. Recapltnla- 



s of vai-ions truth to which nothing can be brought 
for comparison, which etauds not only unrivalled, but 
uncoQt«nded with, and which, when in carrying out it 
may be inferior to some of the picked passages of the 
old masters, is so through deliberate choice rather to 
suggest a multitude of trutlis than to imitate one, and 
through a strife with difficulties of effect of whicli art 
can afford no parallel example. Nay, iu the next chap- 
ter, respecting color, we shall see farther reason for 
doubting the truth of Claude, Cuj-p, and Poussin, in tone, 
— reason so palpable that if those were all that were to 
be contended with, I should scarcely have allowed any 
inferiority in Turner whatsoever ; • but I allow it, not so 
much with reference to the deceptive imitations of 
sunlight, wrought out with desperate exaggerations of 
shade, of the professed landscape painters, as with refer- 
ence to the glory of Rnbens, the glow of Titian, the sil- 
ver tenderness of Cagliari, and perhaps more than all to 

■ We must not leave the subject of lone without alludiug to the 
works of the late George Barrett, which afford glorious and exalted 
passages of light ; aud John Vnrlej', who, though less truthful in his 
niro. waa frequently deep in his feeling. Some of the sketches of De 
Wiot are also admirable in this respect. As for our oil pictures, the 
less Ihat ia said alwut them the belter. Callcolt haa the truest Rim ; 
but n"t baring any eye for color, it la impoasiblc for him to succeed 
In tone. 
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3 procioua auil pni'o passages of intense feeling and 
neavenly light, holy and tuidefiled, and glorious with the 
changeless passion of eternity, which sauctifj' with their 
shadeless peace the deep mid noble conceptions of the 
early school of Italy,— of Fra Bartolomeo, Pemgino, and 
the early mind of liaffaelle. 
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OF TRUTH OF COLOR 

There is, in the first room of the National Gallery, a 
landscape attributed to Caspar Poussin, called some- 
times Aricin, sometimes Le or La Riceia, ^ j oi»rrT»iioin 
according- to the fancy of catalogue print- pSo'J^'lu"ia?l 
ers. A\'hether it can be supposed to re- "^ 
aemhle the aucieut Aricia, now La Riceia, close to Albano, 
I will not take upon mo to determine, seeing Uiat most of 
the towns of these old masters are quite as like one place 
as another ; bnt, at any rate, it is a town on a hill, wooded 
with two- and- thirty Iraahes, of very uniform size, and 
possessing about the same number of leaves each. These 
bushes are all painted in with one dull opaque brown, 
becoming very slightly greenish towards the lights, and 
discover in one place a bit of rock, which of course 
would in nature have been cool and gray beside the 
lustrous hues of foliage, and which, therefore, being 
moreover completely in shade, is consistently and scien- 
tifically painted of a very clear, pretty, and positive 
brick-retCihe only thing like color in the picture. The 
foreground is a piece of road, which in order to make 
allowance for its greater nearness, for its being com- 
pletely in light, and, it may be presumed, for the quan- 
tity of vegetation usually present on carriage -roads, is 
given in a very cool green gray, and the truth of the 
picture is completed by a number of dots in the sky on 
the right, with a stalk to them, of a sober and similar 
brown. 
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Not long ago, I was slowly descending this very Ijit 
of camageroivd, the first turn after yon leave Al- 
Dflred '^*^*^' ^°* '^ little impeded by the worthy 
with ihi) mtiai successors of the ajicient prototypes of 
Veieuto.* It had Iwen wild weather when 
I left Rome, and all ocrosa the Campagna the i-loiiila 
were sweeping in sulphiuxius blue, with a clap of thun- 
der or two, and breaking gleams of sun along the Clna- 
dian aqueduct lighting up the infinity of its arches liku 
the liridge of chaos. But as I flimbed the long slope of 
the Albau mount, the storm swept finally to the nortli, 
and the noble outline of the domes of Albauo asil 
graceful darkness of its ilex grove rose against pure 
streaks of alteraate blue and amber, the upper sky grad- 
ually Bushing thi-ough the last fragments of rain-cluud 
in deep, palpitating azure, half ether and haJf dew. Tiie 
noon-day sun came slanting dosvn the rocky slopes of 
La Biccia, and its masses of entangleil and tall foliage, 
whose autumnal tints were mixed with the wet verdure 
of a thousand evergreens, were penetrated with it as 
with rain. I cannot call it color, it was couflaBratioa. 
Purple, and crimson, and scarlet, like the curtains of 
God's tabernacle, the rejoicing trees souk into the valley 
in showers of light, every separate leaf quivering iri^ 
buoyant and burning life ; each, as it turned to reflect or 
to transmit the suubeam, firet a torch and then an emer- 
ald. Far up into the recesses of the valley, the preen 
vistas arched like the hollows of mighty waves of soai 
crystalline sea, with the arbutus flowers dashed along 
their flanks for foam, and silver flakes of orange apwV 
tossed into the air around them, breaking over the grt? 
walls of rock into a thousand separate stars, fading aid 
kindling alternately as the weak wind lifted and let 

_ • '■ Ctecus adulator — 

DigniiB Arlcinos qui mendlcnret ad axes, i 

Blandftquc dcveitiB jactaret basia rliedffi." 
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them fall. Every glade of grass burned like the golden 
floor of heaven, openiug in sudden gleams as the foli- 
age bi-oke aiid closed above it, as sbeet-ligbtning opens 
in a cloud at sunset ; the motionless masses of dai'k roek 
— ilark though flushed with scarlet lichen, — casting their 
quiet shadows across its restless radiance, the fountain 
underneath them filling its marble hollow with blue miat 
and titful sound, and over all— the multitudinous bars of 
amber and rose, the sacred clouds that have no darkness, 
and only exist to illumine, were seen in fathomless inter- 
vals between the solemn and orbed repose of the stone 
pines, passing to lose themselves in the last, white, blind- 
ing lustre of the measureless line where the Campagna 
melted into the blaze of the sea. 

Tell me who is likest this, I'oussin or Turner ? Not 
in his most daring and dazzling efl'orts could Turner 
himself come near it : but you could not at i s. Tamer him- 
the time have thought or remembered the ^n^cj io°n«i- 
work of any other man as having the re- "^' 
motest hue or resemblance of what you saw. Nor am I 
speaking of what is uncommon or unnatural ; there is no 
climate, no place, and scarcely an hoiir, in which nature 
does not exhibit color which no mortal effoi-t can imitate 
or approach. For all our artificial pigments are, even 
when seen under the same cii-cum stances, dead and light- 
less beside her living color ; the green of a growing leaf, 
the scarlet of a fresh flower, no art nor expedient can 
reach : but in addition to this, nature exhibits her hues 
under an intensity of sunlight which trebles their brill- 
iancy, while the painter, deprived of this splendid aid, 
works still with what is actually a gray shadow compared 
to the force of nature's color. Take a blade of grass and 
a scarlet flower, and place them so as to receive sun- 
light beside the brightest canvas that ever left Turner's 
eiisel, and the picture will be extinguished. 80 far from 
out-facing nature, he does not, as far as mere vividness 
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do not eare whose — -Clautle'a, Salvator's, or Poussin's— 
with lateral light (that in the Marriage of Isaau and Ite- 
becca, or Gaspar's Sacrifice of Isaac, for iBstaiict; :) Can 
it be Beriously supposed that those murky browns uuil 
melancholy greens are representative of the tints of 
leaves under full noonday sun I I know that you cannot 
help looking upon all these pictures as piecea of (lark 
relief against a light wholly proceeding ft-om the dis 
tances ; but they are nothing of the kind — they are noon 
and morning eflfects with full lateral light. Bo bo kind 
as to match the color of a leaf in the sun (the darkest 
you like) as nearly as you can, and bring your niatchHil 
color and set it beside one of these group of trees, aad 
take a blade of common grass, and set it beside any part 
of the fullest light of their foregrounds, and then tali 
about the truth of color of the old masters ! 

And let not arguments respecting the sublimity orfidel- 
ity of hiipressiim be brought foi-ward here. I have noth- 
ing whatever to do with this at present. I am not talking 
about what is sublime, but about what is trne. People 
attack Turner on this ground; — they never spent of 
beauty or sublimity with respect to him, but of natnre 
and truth, and let them support their own favorilf 
masters on the same grounds. Perhaps I may have Ihe 
vei-y deepest veneration for the /eelintj of the old mss- 
ters, but I must not let it influence me now — my buaines* 
is to match colors, not to talk .'sentiment. Neither let 
it be said that I am going too much into details, W 
that general truths may be obtained by local fakehool. 
purple gray. And tbia hue of Poussiu's clouds would bavc been pw 
feclly a^Teesble nnd uUowable, hiid tbere been gold or criniHonenouili 
in the rest of the picture to hfH-e thrown it into gray. It is onlj !«■ 
cause the lower clouds are pure white and blue, and because ibeiK'* 
are of the same color as the clouds, that the cloud color become* !»!*■ 
There is a fine Instance of a sky, j^reen in Itself, but turned gnj ^ 
Ihe epposition of warm color, in Turner's Devonport with the D«t 
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Truth is only to be meaHured by close comparisou of act- 
ual facts : we may talk forever about it in generals, and 
prove nothing. We cannot tell what effect falsehood may 
produce ou this or that person, but we can very well tell 
what is false and what is not, and if it produce on our 
senses the effect of truth, that only demousti'ates their 
imperfection and ina«euraey, and need of cultivation. 
Tomer's color is glaring to one person's sensations, and 
beautiful to another's. This proves nothing, Poussin's 
color is right to one, soot to another. This proves noth- 
ing. There is no means of arriving at any conclusion 
but close comparison of both with the known and de- 
monstrable Imes of natui-e, and this comparison will in- 
variably turn Claude or Poussin into blackness, and even 
Turner into gray. 

"WTiatever depth of gloom may seem to invest the ob- 
jects of a real landscape, yet a window with that land- 
scape seen through it, will invaiiably appear a broad 
space of lig'ht aa compared with the shade of the room 
walls : and this single circumstance may prove to us both 
the intensity and the diffusion of daylight in open air, 
and the necessity, if a picture is to be truthful in effect 
of color, that it should tell as a broad space of gratluated 
illumination— not, as do those of the old masters, as a 
patchwork of black shades. Their works are nature in 
mourning weeds, — ouS' cv iiKuf KoSapw Ttdpafifiivot, oAA.' viro 
uvftfltyii iTKi^. 

true tliat there are, here and there, in the Aead- 
ly pictures, passages in which Turner has translated 
le unattainable intensity of one tone of ^ , 

color, into the attainable pitch of a higher mmBistion of coi- 
one : the golden green for instance, of in- 
tense sunshine on verdure, into pure yellow, because he 
knows it to be impossible, with any mixture of blue 
whatsoever, to give faithfully its relative intensity of 
light, and Turner always will have his light and shade 
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right, whatever it costB him in color. But he does this 
in rare eases, aiid even then over very smnll spaces ; and I 
should be obliged to his critics if they would go out to 
some worm, mossy green bank in full snmmer sunshine, 
and tiy to reach its tone ; and when they find, as find they 
will, Indian yellow and chrome look dark Inside it. let 
them tell me candiiUy which is nearest truth, the gold 
of Turner, or tlie mouniing and murky olive browns anil 
verdigris greens in which Claude, with the industry aaiii 
intelligence of a Sevres china painter, dra^ the li 
rioua bramble leaves over his childish foreground. 

But it is singular enough that the chief Attacks 
Turner for overcharged brilliancy, are made, not wb«i 
17. Notice otrf- there could by any possibility be any 
bniuancy o( sri chauce ot his outsteppiug nature, but when 
thu ot reJfty. he has taken subjects which no colors of 
earth could ever vie with or reach, such, for instance, us 
his sunsets among the high clouds. When I come to 
speak of skies, I shall point out what divisions, pro- 
portioned to their elevation, exist in the character of 
clouds. It is the highest region,— that exchLsively 
characterized by white, filmy, multitudinous, and qniet 
clouds, arranged in bars, or streaks, or fiakes, of wliicb I 
speak at present, a region which no landscape paiut*ra 
have ever made one effort to represent, except Ralwne 
and Turner — ^the latter taking it for his most favorite 
and frequent study. Now we have been speaking 
hitherto of what la constant and necessary in nature, <i 
the ordinary effects of daylight on ordinary colore, anfl 
we repeat again, that no gorgeousness of the pallet c«i 
reach even these. But it is a widely different tliin? 
when nature herself takes a coloring fit, and does some' 
thing extraordinary, something really to exhibit li^ 
power. She has a thousand ways and means of risiDH 
al.K>ve herself, but incomparably the noblest manifests- 
tions of her capability of color are in these suuseW 
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amoug the high clouds. I speak especially of the 
mument Itefore the aim sinkB, when his light turns pure 
rose-color, and when this light falls upon a zenith 
covered with countlesB cloud-fomis of inconceivable 
delicacy, threads and flakes of vapor, which would in 
common daylight be pure snow white, and which 
give therefore fair field to the tone of light. There is 
then no limit to the multitude, and no check to the in- 
tensity of the hues assumed. The whole sky from the 
zenith to the horizon becomes one molten, mantling sea 
of color and fire ; every black bar turns into massy gold, 
every ripple and wave into unsullied, shadowless, crim- 
son, and purple, and scarlet, and colors for which there 
are no words in language, and no ideas in the mind, — 
things which can only be conceived while they are 
visible, — the intense hollow bine of the upper sky melt- 
ing through it all, — showing here deep, and pure, and 
lightless, there, moilulated by the filmy, formless body 
of the transparent vapor tiU it is lost imperceptibly in 
its crimson and gold. Now there ia no connection, no 
one link of association or resemblance, between those 
skies and the work of any mortal hand but Turner's. 
He alone has followed nature in these her highest 
efforts ; he follows her faithfully, but far liehind : follows 
at such a distance below her intensity that the Napoleon 
of last year's exhibition, and the Temeraire of the year 
before, would look colorless and cold if the eye came 
upon them after one of nature's sunsets amoug the high 
clouds. But there are a thousand reasons , ^ veAMB,tot 
why this shoidd not be believed. Tlie dniiij"u?'iiie'ob^ 
concurrence of circumstances necessary to J^/,"o",''i,e'f^ 
produce the sunsets of which I speak does rep™cn»iion. 
not take place above five or six times in the summer, and 
then only for a apace of from five to ten minutes, just as 
the sua reaches the horizon. Considering how seldom 
people think of looking for auuaet at all, and how 
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Beldom, if they do, they are in a positioii from whichl 
con be fully seen, the chances that their attentioii h 
be awake, and their positiou favorable, during thei 
flying iusttintB of the year, is almost as nothing. IVhat 
can the eitizeD, who can see only the ted light on the 
canvaa of the wagron at the end of the street, aiid the 
crimson color of the briekB of bis neighbor's chimney, 
know of the flood of fire which deluges the sky fi-oni the 
horizon to the zenith 1 What can even the quiet iulial)- 
itant of the English lowlands, whose scene for the uiuni- 
testation of the fire of heaven is limited to the tups of 
hayricks, and the rooks' nests iu the old elm-trees, know 
of the mighty passages of splendor which are tosw^ 
from Alp to Alp over the azure of a thousand miles of 
champaign T Even grauting the constant Tigor of ob- 
serv'ation, and supposing the possession of such impofr 
sible knowledge, it needs but a moment's reflection to 
prove how incapable the memory is of retaining for any 
time the distinct image of the sources even of its most 
vi^-id impressions. ^\njat recollection have we of the 
simsets which delighted us last year ? We may know 
that they were magniHeent, or glowing, but no distim't 
image of color or form is retained — nothing of whose 
degree {for the great difficulty with the memory is to re- 
tain, not facts, but degi-ecs of fact) we could be so wr- 
tain as to say of anything now presented to ns, that il is 
like it. If we did say so, we should be wrong; for we 
may be quite certain that the energy of an impressidn 
fades from the memory, and becomes more and more in- 
distinct ever>' day ; and thus we compare a faded anJ in- 
distinct image with the decision and certainty of ow 
present to the senses. How constantly do we affirm thai 
the thunder-storm of last week was the most terrible um! 
we ever saw in our lives, because we compare it, not ffitl" 
the thunder-storm of last year, but with the faded npi 
feeble recollection of it. And so, when we enter aU 
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exhibition, as wo have uo definite titimdaitl of tmtli bo- 
fore us, our feelings are toned down and subdued to the 
quietness of color which is all that human power can 
oiviiuarily attain to ; and when we turn to a piece of 
higher and closer truth, api^roaching tlie pitch of the 
color of nature, but to which we are not guided, as we 
should be in nature, by corresponding gradations of 
light everywhere around us, but which is isolated and 
cut oft' suddenly by a frame and a wall, and surrounded 
by darkness and coldness, what can we expect but that it 
should surprise and shock the feelings ? Suppose, where 
the Napoleon hung in the Academy last i ». coi™ ut ti» 
year, there could have been left, instead, "'i*'*'"^ 
an opening in the wall, and through that opening, in the 
midst of the obscmity of the dim room and the smoke- 
laden atmosphere, there could suddenly have been 
poured the full glory of a tropical suuHct, reverberated 
from the sea r How would you have shrunk, blinded, 
from its scarlet and intolerable lightnings ! 'What pict- 
ure in the room would not have been blackness after it T 
And why then do you blame Turner because he dazzles 
you ! Does not the falsehood rest with those who do 
Wit ? There was not one hue in this whole picture 
which was not far below what nature would have used in 
the same circumstances, nor was there one inharmonious 
or at variance with the rest :— the stonny blood-red of 
the horizon, the scarlet of the breaking sunlight, the 
rich crimson browns of the wet and illumined sea-weed; 
the pure gold and purple of the upper sky, and, shed 
through it all, the deep passage of solemn blue, where 
the cold moonlight fell on one pensive spot of the limit- 
less shore — all were given with harmony as perfect as 
their color was intense : and if, instead of passing, as I 
doubt not you did, in the hurry of your luireflecting 
prejudice, you had paused but so much as one quarter of 
au hoar before the picture, you would have found the 
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sense of air and space blended with evety Hne, and 
breathing in everj" cloud, and every color instinct and 
riwliaut with visible, glowing, absorbing light. 

It is to be observed, however, in general, that whi 
ever in brilliant effecta of this kind, we approach 

anything like a true statement of nature' 
diKKpfo^Ti^ color, there must yet be a distinct differ 
■b^"bri)ii»mr^u( ence in the impression we convoy, l.>ecanse 
** "' ^ '■ we cannot approach her lujhf. All sucli 
hues are usually given by her with an accompanying in- 
teQsity of sunbeams which dazzles and overpowers the 
eye, so that it ca.uuot rest on the iictual colors, nor under- 
stand what they are ; and hence in art, in rendering all 
effects of this kind, there must be a want of the ideas of 
imitaiion, which are the great soui-ee of enjoyment to the 
ordiniuy obsen'er : because we can only give one series 
of truths, those of color, and are unable to give the ac- 
companying truths of light, so that the more true we are 
in color, the greater, ordinarily, will be the discrepancy 
felt between the intensity of hue and the feebleiiesM of 
light. But the painter who really loves nature will not, 
on this account, give you a faded and feeble image, 
which indeed may appear to you to be right, because 
youi feelings can detect no discrepancy in its parts, bnl 
which he knows to derive its apparent truth from a 
systematized falsehood. No ; he will make you under- 
stand and feel that art cannot imitate nature — that where 
it appears to do so, it must malign her. and mock her, 
He will give you, or state to you, such truths as are in 
his power, completely and iierfectly ; and those which 
he CHDuot give, he will leave to your imagination. H 
you are acquainted with nature, you will know all h^ 
has given to be true, and you will supply from voor 
memory and from your heart that life which he cannot 
give. If you are umicquainted with nature, seek else- 
where for whatever may happen to satisfy your feelings! 
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but do not ask for the truth which you would not ac- 
knowledge and could not enjoy. 

Nevertheless the aim and strnggle of the artist must 
always be to do away with this discrepancy eb f ar as 
the powers of art admit, not by lowering his color, but 
by increasing his light. And it is indeed by this that 
the works of Turner are peculiarly distin- j^, I'jiigai^fcp. 
gTiished from those of all other colorists, by neJ^,w in''j£37 
the dazzling intensity, namely, of the light foio-im. 
which he sheds through every hue, and which, far more 
than their brilUaut color, is the real source of their over- 
powering effect upon the eye, an effect so reosmmbli^ 
made the subject of pei-petual luii mad version, as if the 
sun which they repi'esent were quite a quiet, and subdued, 
and gentle, and mauageable luminary, and never dazzled 
anybody, under any circumstances whatsoever. I am fond 
of standing by a bright Turner in the Academy, to listen 
to the unintentional compliments of the crowd — " What 
a glaring thing ! " "I declare I can't look at it ! " " Don't 
it hurt your eyes T " — espressed as if they were in the 
constant habit of looking the sun full in the face, with the 
most perfect comfort and entire facility of vision. It is 
carious, after hearing people malign some of Turner's 
noble passages of light, to pass to some | ig. n, gr^i ^x- 
really imgrammatical and false picture of M«ibnied''i«"?^ 
the old masters, in which we have color **"*" 
given iritli'jiii light. Take, for instance, the landscape 
attributed to Kubens, No. 175, in the Dulwich Gallery. 
I never have spoken, and I never will speak of Enbens 
but with the most reverential feeling ; and whatever im 
perfections in his art may have resulted from his unfor- 
tunate want of seriousness and incapability of true pas- 
sion, his calibre of mind was originally such that I he- 
lieve the world may see another Titian and another Raf- 
aelle before it sees another Rubens. But I have before 
alluded to the violent license he occasionally Eissumes, 
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and thei-e is an instance of it iu this pietnre apposite to 
tlie immediate question. The sudden streak and ciri-leof 
yellow and crimson in the middle of the sky of that pict- 
ure, being the occurrence of a fragment of a'sunset color 
iu puie daylight, and in perfect isolation, while at the 
same time it is rather darker, when translated into light 
and shaile, than brighter than the rest of the sky, is a case 
of such bold absurdity, come fi'om whose pencil it may, 
that if every error which Turner has fallen into in the 
whole course of his life were concentrated into one, that 
one would not equal it ; and as our connoisseurs gaiw 
upon this with never-ending approbation, we must not be 
surprised that the accurate perceptions which thus tnke 
delight in pure tiction, should consistently be disgusteJ 
by Tumor's fidelity and truth. 

Hitherto, however, we have been speaking of vividness 
of pure color, and showing that it is used by Turner 
I IS. Tnrner only where nature uses it, and in no lessJe- 
rmj^'ur'^liTd gree.. But we have hitherto, therefore, been 
"*""'■ speaking of a most limitetl and unclmrac- 

teristic portion of his works ; for Turner, like all gresl 
colorists, is distinguished not more for his power of ilaz- 
zling and overwhelming the eye with intensity of effect, 
than for his power of doing so by the use of subduedttDii 
gentle means. There is no man living more cautious lUid 
sparing in the use of pure color than Turner. To say tliit 
he never perpetrates auything like the blue excresceiices 
of foreground, or hills shot like a hoiisekeeper's best silk 
gown, with blue and red, which certain of our celebrated 
artists consider the essence of the sublime, would be hot 
a poor compliment. I might as well praise the portrwts 
of Titian because they have not the grimace and paint of 
a clown in a pantomime ; but I do say, and say withcffli- 
fidence, that there is scarcely a landscape artist of tlif 
present day, however sotier and lightless their effects maT 
look, who does not employ more pure and raw color thau 
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Turner; and that the ordinary tinsel and trash, or rather 
vicions and perilous stuff, according to the power of the 
mind producing it, with which the walls of our Acade- 
my are half covered, disgracing, in weak hands, or in 
more powerful, degrading and corrupting our whole 
school of art, is based on a syfitem of color beside which 
Turner's la as Vesta to Cotytto — the chastity of fire to 
the foulness of earth. Every picture of this great eolor- 
ist has, iu one or two parts of it {key-notes of the whole), 
points where the system of each individual color is con- 
centrated by a single stroke, as pure as it can come from 
the pallet i but throughout the great space and extent of 
even the most brilliant of his works, there will not be 
fonnd a raw color ; that is to say. there is no warmth 
which hits not gray in it, and no blue which has not 
warmth in it ; and the tints in which he most escels and 
distances all other men, the most cherished and inimitable 
portions of his color are, as with all perfect colorists they 
must be, his grays. 

It is instructivo in this respect, to compare the sky of 
the Mercury and Argus with the various illustrations of 
tlie serenity, space, and sublimity naturally inherent in 
bine and pink, of which every year's exhibition brings 
forward enough and to spare. In the Mercury and 
Argus, the pale and vaporous blue of the heated sky is 
broken with gray and pearly white, the gold color of the 
light warming it more or less as it approaches or retires 
from tlie sun ; but throughout, there is not a grain of 
pure blue ; all is subdued and warmed at the same time 
by the mingling gray and gold, up to the very zenith, 
where, breaking through the flaky mist, the transparent 
and deep azure of the sky is expressed with a single 
crumbling touch; the key-note of the whole is given, 
and every part of it passes at once far into glowing and 
aerial sjiace. The reader can scarcely fail to remember 
mdry works in contradistinction to this, with 
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great names attached to them, in which the sky is a eheer 
piece of plumber's and glazier's work, and Bhould be 
valued per yard, with heavy extra chai;ge for ultra- 
marine. 

Throughout the works of Turner, the same truthful 
principle of delicate and subdued color is carried out 
with a care and labor of which it is diffi 
?i3& r*'' *" "^ ^^^ *** iorm a conception. He gives a dash 
of pure white for his highest light ; but 
all the other whites of his picture are pearled don-n with 
gray or gold. He gives a fold of pure crimson to tbo 
drapery of his nearest figiire, but all his other crimBoua 
will be deepened with black, or warmed with yellow. lu 
one deep reflection of his distant sea, we catch a trace of 
the purest blue ; but all the rest is palpitating with n 
varied and delicate gradation of harmonized tint, which 
indeed looks vivid blue iia a mass, but is only so by op 
position. It is the most difficult, the most rare thing, to 
find in his works a definite space, however small, of nn 
connected color; that is, either of a blue which hasnolli- 
iug to connect it with the warmth, or of a warm color 
which has nothing to connect it with the grays of the 
whole ; and the result is that there is a general system 
and under-current of gray pervading the whole of lus 
color, out of which his highest lights, and those local 
touches of pure color, which are, as I said before, the 
key-notes of the picture, flash with the peculiar brill- 
iancy and intensity in which he stands ;ilone. 

Intimately associated with this toning down andcoime& 
tion of the colors actually used, is his inimitable power 
1 13 Thn vnriety °^ Varying and blending them, so as never 
o(WBiq«i simple ''^ ^^^ * quarter of an inch of canvas witb- 
t™™' out a change in it, a melody as well sa » 

harmony of one kind or another. Observe, I am not at 
jiresent speaking of this as artistJcal or desirable in itself 
not as a characteristic of the great colorist, but as the aiio 
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of the simple follower of nature. For it is strange to see 
how marvellously nature varies the moat general and sini- 
pie of her tones. A moss of mountaiu seen against the 
light may, at first, appear all of one blue ; antl so it is, 
blue as a whole, by comparison with other parts of the 
landscape. But look how that blue is made up. There 
ai-e black shutlows in it under the crags, there are green 
shadows aloug the turf, there are gray half-lights upon 
the rocks, there ai-e faint touches of stealthy warmth and 
cautious light along their edges ; every bush, eveiy stone, 
every tult of moss has its voice in the matter, and joins 
with individual character in the universal will. Who is 
there who eao do this as Turner wiU T The old masters 
would have settled the matter at once with a transparent, 
agreeable, but monotonous gray. Many among the mod- 
ems would probably be equally monotonous with absurd 
and false colors. Turner only would give the uncertainty 
—the palpitating, peqietual change — the subjection of 
all to a great influeuce, without one part or portion being 
lost or merged in it — the iinity of action with infinity of 
agent. And I wish to insist on this the more particularly, 
because it is one of the eternal principles « i6. Foiiowfng 
of nature, that she will not have one line EuwpproKchib'iB 



nor color, nor one portion nor atom of 
space without a change in it. There is not one of her 
shadows, tints, or lines that is not in a state of perpetual 
variation : I do not meau in time, but in space. There is 
not a leaf in the world which has the same color visible 
over its whole surface: it has a white high light some- 
where ; and in proportion as it curves to or from that 
fncns, the color is brighter or grayer. Pick up a common 
flint from the roadside, and count, if you can, its changes 
and hues of color. Every bit of bare ground under your 
feet has in it a thousand such — the gray pebbles, the 
warm ochre, the green of incipient vegetation, the grays 
and blacks of its refiexes and shadows, might keep a 
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painter at work for a month, if he were obliged to follow 
them touch for touch : how much more, when the same 
infinity of chang'e is carried out witii vastnesa of object 
and space. The extreme of distouce may appeaj- at lirst 
mouotonous ; but the least examination will show it to he 
full of every kind of change — that its outlines are per- 
petually melting and appearing again — sharp here, 
vague there — now lost altogether, now just hinted and 
still confused among each other— and so forever in a 
state and necessity of change. Hence, wherever in a 
painting we have unvaried color extended even over a 
small space, there is falsehood. Nothing can be nutm-a] 
wliich is monotonous : nothing true which only tells ona 
story. The bix>wu foreground and rocks of Claude's 
Sinon before Priam are as false as color can be : first, he- 
cauae there never was such a brown under sunlight, for 
even the sand and cinders (volcanic tufa) about Naples, 
granting that he had studied from these ugliest of all 
fonnations, are, where they tire fresh fracturetl, golden 
and lustrous in full light compared to these ideals of 
crag, and become, like all other rocks, quiet and gray 
when weathered ( and secondly, becaiise no rock that ever 
nature stained is without its countless breaking tiiits 
of varied vegetation. And even Stanfield, master as be 
is of rock form, is apt in the same way to give us here 
and there a little bit of mud, instead of stone. 

What I am next about to say with respect to Turner's 
color, I should wish to be received with caution, as \i 
i IT. n\» difiEke odmits of dispute. I think that the first 
tqnSiwM fnrVhe approach to viciousness of color in any 
Ufw^Mid™ \a nl' master is commonly indicated chiefly by » 
nOTm'in'''Si" re^ pi-evaleuce of piirplo, aud an absence of 
''"^ yellow. I think nature mixes yellow with 

almost every one of her hues, never, or very rarely, naing 
red without it, but frequently using yellow with scarcely 
any red i and I believe it will be in consequence fonni 
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that her favorite opposition, that which generally chui-- 
actei-izes and gives tone to her eolor, is yellow and black, 
passing, as it rutirea, into white anil blue. It is beyond 
dispute that the great fundamental opposition of Bubens 
is yellow and black -, and that on this, concentrated in 
one part of the picture, and motUiied iu vaiious grays 
throughout, chiefly depend the tones of all his finest 
works. And in Titian, though there is a far greater ten- 
dency to the purple than in Rubens, I believe no red is 
ever mixed with the pure blue, or glazed over it, which 
has not in it a motlifying qtiantity of yellow. At all 
events, I am neai'Iy certain that whatever rich and pure 
purples are introduced locally, by the great colorists, 
nothing is so destructive of all fine color as the slightest 
tendency to purple in general tone ; and I am equally 
certain that Tm-ner is distinguished from all the vicious 
colorists of the present day, by the foundation of all his 
tones being black, yellow, and the intoi-mediute grays, 
while the tendency of our common glarc-soekers is in- 
variably to pure, cold, impossible purples. So fond 
indeetl is Turner of black and yellow, that he has given 
us more than one composition, both drawings and paint- 
ings, Itased on these two colors alone, of which the mag- 
nificent Quilleboetif, which I consider one of the most 
perfect pieces of simple color existing, is a most stnking 
example ; and I think that where, as in some of the late 
Venices, there has been something like a marked appear- 
ance of purple tones, even though exquisitely corrected 
by vivid orange and warm green in the foreground, the 
general color has not been so perfect or truthful : my 
own feelings would always guide me rather to the warm 
grays of such pictures as the Snow Storm, or the glow- 
ing scarlet and gold of the Napoleon and Slave Sliip. 
But I do not insist at present on tliis part of the subject, 
as being perhaps more jiroper for future examination, 
when wo are considering the ideal of color. 
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The above remarks have been mailp entirely with ref- 
erence to the recent Acjidemy pictures, which have l>ef u 
chiefly attacked for their color. I by no 
works ci« («i« In means intend them to apply to the early 
works of Turner, those which the enlight- 
ened newspaper critics are perpetually talking about as 
characteristic of a time when Turner was " really great." 
He is, and was, really great, fi-om the time when he tirst 
could hold a brush, but he never was so great as he is now. 
The Crossing the Brtxjk, glorious as it is as a compo 
Kition, and perfect in all that is most desirable and must 
ennobling in art, is scai-cely to be looked upon as a piec-e 
of color ; it is an agreeable, cool, gray rendering of space 
and form, but it is not color; if it be regarded as such, il 
is thorougly false and vapid, and very far inferior to the 
tones of the same kind given by Claude. The reddish 
brown in the foreground of the Fall of Carthage, with 
all iliiBdence be it spoken, is, us far as my feelings are 
competent to judge, crude, sunless, and in even,- way 
wrong ; and l>oth this pictui-e and the Building of far 
thage, though this latter is far the finer of the two, aw 
quite unworthy of Turner as a colorist. 

Not so with the drawings; these, countless as theyaw, 
from the earliest to the latest, though presenting an ni^ 
119. HiBdrawiDHB broken chain of increasing difficulty over- 
inYBTiBb], pertML come, and trutli illustrate<t are all, accord- 
ing to their aim, equally faultless as to color. Whatever 
we have hitherto said, applies to them in its falJfst 
extent: though each, being generally the realization "f 
some effect actually seen, and realized but once, r«- 
{jnires almost a separate essay. As a class, they aw 
far quieter and chaster than the Academy pictnKS, 
and, were they better kuoira, might enable onr comiois' 
seurs to form a somewhat more accurate judgment of 
the intense study of nature on which all Turner's color 
is based. 
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One point only remains to be noted respecting Lis 
system of color generally — its entire subordination to 
light and shade, a subordination which 
there is no need to prove here, as every _ 

engraWng from his works— and few are e^M^coro- 
unengraved — is suJHcient demonst ration of it. I have 
before shown the inferiority and unimportance in nature 
of color, as a truth, compared with light and shade. 
That inferiority is maintained and asserted by all really 
great works of color : but most by Turner's as their color 
is most intense. ^Vhatever brilliancy he may choose to 
assume, is subjected to an inviolable law of chiaroscuro, 
from which there is no appeal. No richness nor depth of 
tint is considered of value enough to atoue for the loss 
of one particle of arranged light. No brilliancy of hue 
is permitted to interfere with the depth of a determined 
shadow. And hence it is, that while engravings from 
works far less splemlid in color are often vapid and cold, 
because the little color employed has not been rightly 
based on light and shade, an engraving from Turner is 
always beautiful and forcible in proportion as the color 
of the original has been intense, and never in a single 
instance has failed to express the picture as a perfect 
composition.* Powerful and captivating and faithful as 

• This is saying too mucli ; forit not untrequently hnppena that the 
ligbt and slinde Df tbe original ia loat in the engraving, the eScct of 
wliicli ia nflcrwHrch parliully recovered, with the aid of the arliatbim- 
Bclf, by inlrudurtiona ol new features. Sometimea, when n drawing 
depends cliiefly on color, the engraver gels unsvoidably embarra-saed, 
nnd must be asaiated by some change or exaggeration of tbe effect ; 
but the more frequent case is. that the engraver's difficulties result 
merely from his inattention to, or wilful devinliona from his nHginiil ; 
and that tbe artist is obliged to assist him by auch expedients as tbe 
error itself suggesta. 

Not (infrequently in reviewing a plate, as very conatantly In review- 
ing a picture after some time bits elapsed since Its completion, even 
the pointer is liable to make unnecessary or hurtful changes. In the 
[tiate of the Old Temeraire, lately published in Finden'a gallery, I do 
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liis color is, it is the least important of all his excellences, 
liPCHUse it is the least importiiut feature of nature. He 
paints in color, but ho thinks in light and shade; and 

not koiiw whether it was Turner or the engraver who brokp up ibe 
water inlo sparkling ripple, liut it was n grievous mistaltc. and has Ae- 
Btroyed llie whole dignity and value of the conception. The flasEi of 
lightning in the Wiuchelseu of the England scries does not exist in the 
original ; it ia put in to withdraw the altenlioa of the spectator from 
the sky, which the engniver destroyed. 

There la an unfortunate perauasion among modem engravers thsl 
color can he expressed hy pmrticulur cliarticl«r8 of line -. and in the en- 
deavor to distinguish by different lines, different colors of equal depth, 
they frequently lose the whole system of light nnd shade. It wilt 
hardly be credited that the piece of foreground on Ibe left of Turner's 
Modern Italy, represented in the Art-Vnion engraving ns nearly coal 
black, is In the original of a pale warm gray, hardly darker than the 
sky. All atlumpl to record eolor in engraving. Ib heraldry out of its 
place ; the engraver has no power beyond that of expressing trans- 
parency or opacity by greater or less openness of Hoe. (for the same 
depth of tint Is producible by lines with very different intervals.) 

Texture of surface is only in a measure in the power of Ibc steel, atid 
ought not to be latioriously sought after ; nature's surfaces are distin- 
guished more by form than texture : a stone la often smoother than a 
leaf ; liiit if texture la to Ik given, let the engraver at least he sure ibat 
he knows what the texture of the object actually is. and bow to rep- 
resent it The leaves in the foreground of the engraved Mercury and 
Argua have all of them three or four black lines across them. What 
sort of leaf texture Is supposed to be represented by these T The stones 
in the foreground of Turner's Llanthony received from the artist the 
powdery texture of sandstone ; the engraver covered them with con- 
torted lines and turned them into old timber. 

A still more fatal cause of failure is the practice of making out or 
finishing what the artist left incomplete. In the England plate of 
Dudley, there are two offensive blank windows in the large buildiMg 
with the chimney on the left. These nn engraver's improvements ; ta 
the original they are barely traceable, their lines being eiccssivel]' 
faint and tremulous as with the movement of heated air betwetn them 
and the spectator : their vulgarity Is thus taken away, and the whal« 
building left In one grand unbroken mass. It Is almost Impoadhle IB 
break engravers of this unfortunate habit. I have even beard of Ihci' 
taking journeys of some distance in order to obtain knowledge of llic 
details which the artist intentionally omitted : and the evil will need' 
sarily continue until they receive something like legitimate artistlcal 
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were it necessary, rather than lose one line of his forms, 
or one ray of his sunshine, would, I apprehend, be con- 
tent to paint in black and white to the end of his life. It 
is by mistaking the shadow for the substance, and aim- 
ing* at the brilliancy and the fire, without perceiving of 
what deep studied shade and inimitable form it is at 
once the result and the illustration, that the host of his 
imitators sink into deserved disgrace. With Jiim, as 
with all the greatest painters, and in Turner's more than 
all, the hue is a beautiful auxiliary in working out the 
great impression to be conveyed, but is not the source 
nor the essence of that impression; it is little more 
than a visible melody, given to raise and assist the mind 
in the reception of nobler ideas — as sacred passages of 
sweet sound, to prepare the feelings for the reading of 
the mysteries of God. 

education. In one or two instances, however, especially in small 
plates, they have shown great feeling ; the plates of Miller (especially 
those of the Turner Illustrations to Scott) arc in most instances 
perfect and beautiful interpretations of the originals ; so those of Good- 
all in Rogers's works, and Cousens's in the Rivers of France; those of the 
Yorkshire series are also very valuable, though singularly inferior to 
the drawings. But none even of these men appear capable of produc- 
ing a large plate. They have no knowledge of the means of rendering 
their lines vital or valuable ; cross-hatching stands for everything ; and 
inexcusably, for though we cannot expect every engraver to etch 
like Rembrandt or Albert Durer, or every wood-cutter to draw like 
Titian, at least something of the system and power of the grand 
works of those men might be preserved, and some mind and meaning 
stolen into the reticulation of the restless modern lines. 




CHAPTER m 

OF TECTH OF CHIAItOSCCBO, 

It is not my intention to enter, in the present portion 
of the work, upon any ex^iuiiniition of Turner's particular 
(1. wcarrnotiu ^ffecta of licfht. We miist know something 
^"wtkoftf- sI'O'lt what la beaatifnl before we speak ot 
fectaotusu. these. 

At present I wish only to insist upon two great ptin- 
cipIeB of chiaroscuro, which are obserred throng'hont 
the works of the ^reat modem mast'Cr, and set at defiance 
by the ancients— great ^neral laws, which may, or may 
not, be sources of beauty, but whose observance is indis- 
putably necessary to truth. 

Go out some bright sunny day in winter, and look for 
a tree with a broa^l tnmk, having rather delicate boughs 
hangiufT down on the sunny side, near the trunk. Stanii 
four or live yards from it, with your back to the sun. 
You will find that the boughs between you and the tnmt 
of the tree are very indistinct, that you confound them in 
places with the trunk itself, and cannot possibly trace 
one of them from its insertion to its extremity. But tbe 
shadows which they cast upon the trunk, you will find 
clear, tlark, and distinct, perfectly traceable through tbetr 
whole coiiise, except when they are interrupted by the 
crossing boughs. And if you retire backwards, you will 
come to a point where you cannot see the intervening 
boughs at all, or only a fragment of them here and there, 
but can still see their shadows perfectly plain. Now, 
this may serve to show you the immense prominence ami 
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impoi-tance of Bhadows where there is anything like 
bright light. They ure, in tact, commonly far mure con- 
spicuous than the thing which casta them, for buing au 
as large as the casting object, itnd altogether mmle up 
of a blacknestj cU'eper than the darkest part of the 
casting object, (while that object is also broken up 
with positive and reflected lights,) their large, broad, 
unbroken spaces, tell strongly on the eye, especially 
as all form is rendered partially, often totally invis- 
ible within them, and as they are suddenly termi- 
nated by the shai-pest lines which nature ever shows. 
For no outline of objects whatsoever is so sharp as the 
edge of a close shadow. Put your finger over a piece of 
white paper in the sun, and observe the difference be- 
tween the softness of the outline of the finger itself and 
the decision of the edge of the shadow. And note also 
the excessive gloom of the latter. A piece of black cloth, 
laid in the light, will not attain one-foorth of the black- 
ness of the paper under the shadow. 

Hence shallows are in reality, when the sun is shining, 
the most conspicuous thing in a landscape, next to the 
highest lights. All forms are imderstood ^ ^ ^^^ ihnrtan 
and exjilained chiefly by their agency: the J5^^tvJ>'"^i8*''he 
roughness of the bark of a ti-ee, for in- ^,5^™™*^^^ 
stance, is not seen in the light, nor in the rfUiiiu- 
shade ; it is only seen between the two, where the shad- 
ows of the ridges explain it. And hence, if we have to 
express vivid light, our very first aim must be to get 
the shallows sharp and visible; and this is not to be 
done by blackness, (though indeed chalk on white paper 
is the only thing which comes up to the intensity of real 
shadows,) but by keeping tljem perfectly flat, keen, and 
even. A very pale shadow, if it be quite flat — if it con- 
ceal the details of the objects it crosses— if it be gray 
and cold comiiai'ed to their color, and ver>- sharp edged, 
will be far more conspicuous, and make everything out 
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of it look a ffreat deal more like suulight, than a sLa<l<)«- 
teu times its depth, shaded off at the edge, aud cou- 
foiinded with the colur of the objects oii 
at .ncu diwiuot which it falls. ROW tliB old mastei-s of the 
of ttae it&iiBD Itidiou school, in almost nil their works, 
" directly revei-se this principle : they black- 

en their shadows till the picture Iweomes quite appalUug, 
and everything in it invisible ; but they make a point of 
losing their edgus, and carridng them off by gradation ; 
in consequence utterly destro^dng every appearance of 
sunlight. -Ul their shadows are the faint, secondary dark- 
nesses of mere da>/li(/hl ; the sun has nothing whatever 
to do with them. The shadow between the pages of the 
book which you hold in your hand is distinct and visible 
enough, (though you are, I suppose, reading it by tlie 
ordinary daylight of your room,) ont of the sun ; aud this 
weak and secondary shadow is all that we ever find in 
the Italian masters, as indicative of sunshine. Evt-n 
Cuyp aud Bergbem. though they know 
thoroughly well what they are about iu 
their foregroimils, for^fet the principle in 
their distances ; aud though in Claude's seaports, where 
he has plain architecture to deal with, he gives us sorai; 
thing like real shadows along the stones, the moment we 
come to ground and foliage with lateral light, away go 
the shadows and the sun together. In the Marriage of 
Isaac and Rebecca, in our own gallerj', the trunks of tiiP 
trees between the water-wheel and the white figure in tlw 
middle distance are dark and visible ; but their shadows 
are scarcely iliacernible on the ground, and are quite 
vague and lost iu the building. Iu nature, every bit i>f 
the shadow would have been dai'ker than the darkest 
part of the trunks, and both on the ground and building 
would have been defined and conspicuous; while the 
trunks themselves would have been faint, confused, ami 
indistinguishable, iu their illumined parts, from the gnts^ 
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or distance. Su in Poussin's PhocioQ, the ahadow of the 
stick ou the stone iu the nght-haud coruer, is sbatled off 
and loat, while you »ee the stick plaiu all the way. In 
nature's sunlight it would have been the direct reverse 
— you wotild have seen the shadow black aud sharp all 
the way down, but you would have had to look for the 
stick, which in all probability would in sevei'al places 
have been confused with the stone behind it. 

And BO throughout the works of Claude, Poussin, and 
Salvator, we shall find, especially in their conventional 
foliage, and unarticulated barbarisms of rock, that their 
whole sum and substance of chiaroscuro is merely the 
gradation and variation which nature gives in the body 
of her shiuiows, and that all which they do to exju'ess 
sunshine, she does to vary shade. They take only one 
step, while she always takes two ; marking, in the first 
place, with violent decision, the great transition from sun 
to shade, and then varying the shade itself with a thou- 
sand gentle grailations aud double shadows, in them- 
selves equivalent, and more than equivalent, to all that 
the old masters did for their eutire chiaroscuro. 

Now if there be one principle, or secret more than 
another, on which Turner depends for attaining brill- 
iancy of light, it is his clear and exquisite 
drawing of the xhadown. Whatever is ob- 
scure, misty, or undefined in his objects or 
his atmosphere, he takes care that the shadows be sharp 
and clear — and tlien he knows that the light will take 
care of itself, and he makes them clear, not by blackness, 
but by excessive evenness, unity, and sharjiness of edge. 
He will keep them clear and distinct, and make them felt 
as shadows, though they are so faint, that, but tor their 
decisive forms, we should not have obser>'ed them for 
darkness at all. He will throw them one after another 
like transparent veils, along the earth and upon the air, 
till the whole picture palpitates with them, aud yet the 
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darkest of them will be a faint gray, imbued and penetra- 
ted with light. The pavement on the left of the Hero and 
Leauder, is about the most thorough piece of this kind of 
sorcery that I rememlwr in aii; ; but of the general princi- 
ple, iiot one of his works is without constant evidence. 
Take the vignette of the garden opposite the title-page of 
Rogers's Poems, and note the drawing of the nearest bal- 
ustrade ou the right. The balusters themselves are f»int 
and misty, and the light through them feeble ; but the 
shadows of them are sharp and diii'k, aud the iutervenin;; 
light as intense as it can be left. And see how mtich 
more distinct the shadow of the running figure is ou the 
pavement, than the checkers of the pavement itself. 
Observe the shadows on the tinink of the tree at page 91, 
how they conquer all the details of the trunk itself, 
aud become djirker aud more conspicuous than any 
part of the boughs or limbs, aud so in the vignette to 
Campbell's Beechtree's Petition. Take the beautiful 
concentration of all that is most characteristic of Itidy 
aa she is, at page 168 of Rogers's Italy, where we have 
the long shadows of the tnmks mode by far the most 
conspicuous thing in the whole foreground, and hejir 
how Wordsworth, the keenest-eyed of all modern pocla 
for what is deep aud essential in nature, llIustrateB 
Turner here, as we shall find him doing in all other 
points. 

■' At the rooi 

Of Uiat lull pine, the Bhndow of whose bure 

And slender stem, while here I Bit at eve. 

Oft Htretches low'rda nae, like a loug atraight path. 

Traced faintly in the greeusward." 

ExccRfiioN, BooG VI. 



So again in the Rhymer's Glen, (IllustratioDs to Scott,) 
note the intertwining of the shadows across the path, 
and the checkering of the trunks by them : and again on 
the bridge in the Armstrong's Tower ; and yet more iu 
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the long avenue of Brienne, ivhere we have a length of 
two or three miles expreast-il by the playing shadows 
alone, and the whole picture filled with sunshine by the 
long lines of darkness cast by the figures on the snow. 
The Hampton Court in the England senes, is another 
very striking instance. In fact, the general system of 
pxecntion observable in all Turner's ilrawings, ia to work 
his grounds richly and fully, sometimes stippling, and 
giving infinity of delicate, mysterious, and ceaseless de- 
tail ; and on the ground so prepared to east his shadows 
with one dash of the brush, leaving an excessively sharp 
edge of watery color. Such at least is commonly the 
case in such coarse and broad instances as those I have 
above given. Words are not accurate 
enough, nor delicate enough to exjire! 
trace the constant, all-pervading influence 
of the finer aud vaguer shadows throughout his works, 
that thrilling influence which gives to the light they 
leave, its passion and its power. There is not a stone, 
not a leaf, not a cloud, over which light is not felt to be 
actually passing and palpitating before our eyes. There 
is the motion, the actual wave and radiation of the darted 
beam— not the dull universal daylight, which falls on 
the landscape without life, or direction, or speculation, 
equal on all things and dead on all things: but the 
breathing, animated, exulting light, which feels, and re- 
ceives, and rejoices, and acta— which chooses one thing 
and rejects another — which seeks, and finds, and loses 
again — leaping from rock to rock, from leaf to leaf, from 
wave to wave,— glowing, or flashing, or scintillating, ac- 
cording to what it strikes, or in its holier moods, absorb- 
ing and enfolding all things in the deep fulness of its 
repose, and then again losing itself in bewilderment, and 
doubt, and dimness: or perishing and passing away, 
entangled in drifting mist, or melted into melancholy 
air, but still, — kindling, or declining, sparkling or still, 
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it is the liviiig light, which breathes iu its deepest, n 
entraiiced rest, which sleeps, but never dies. 

I need scarcely iusist farther ou the marked distinc- 
tion between the works of the old masters and those of 
II. The diitine- the great modem landscape-painters in 
batweBu'ainioli^ this respect. It is one whifh the i-eader 
MtteT^d"'in!Jf can perfectly well work oat for himself, by 
eniKbooi!!. ^^^ slightest systematic attention, — one 

which he will find existing, not merely between this 
work and that, but throughout the whole body of their 
pi-odnctions, and down to every leaf and line. And a 
little careful watching of nature, especially in her foliage 
anA foregrounds, and comparison of her with Claude, 
Gaspar Poussin, smd Salvator, will soon show him that 
those artists worked entirely on conventional principh-s, 
not representing what they saw, but what they thought 
would make a handsome i>ictiu'e ; and e^'en when fhey 
went to nature, which I believe to have been a very much 
rarer practice with them than their biographers would 
have us suppose, they copied her like children, drawing 
what they knew to be there, but not what they saw 
there.* I believe you may search the foregrounds of 
Claude, from one end of Enrojie to another, and you will 
not find the shadow of one leaf cast upon another. Ton 
will find leaf after leaf painted more or less boldly or 
brightly out of the black ground, and you will find dart 
leaves defined in perfect form upon the light : but you 
will not find the form of a single leaf disguised or in- 
terrupted by the shadow of another. And Poussin aud 
Salvator are still farther from anything like genuiuf 
tnith. There is nothing in their pictures which mifrlit 
not be manufactured in their painting-room, with a 
branch or two of brambles and a bunch or two of weeds 
before them, to give them the form of the leaves. And 
it is refreshing to turn from their ignorant and impotent 
■ Compore SetL II. Cliup. II. g 6. 
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repetitions of cliilJish conception, to the clear, close, 
genuine Ktntliea of moilem artiets ; for it is not Turner 
only, (though here, as in all other points, the first), -who 
is remarkable for fine and expressive decision of chiaro- 
scuro. Some passages by J. D. Hai'ding are thoroughly 
admirable in this respect, though this master is getting 
a little too much into a habit of genei-al teen execution, 
which iirevents the parts which ought to be especially 
decisive from being felt as such and which makes his 
pictures, especially the lai-ge ones, look a little thin. 
But some of his later passages of rock foreground have, 
takeu in the abstract, been beyond all praise, owing- to 
the exquisite forms and firm expressiveness of their 
shadows. And tlie chiaroscuro of Stanfield is equally 
deserving of the most attentive study. 

The second point to which I wish at present to direct 
attention has reference to the nrrangemeTit of hght and 

tecood griat 

shadows in exceedingly small quantity : 
always in points, never in mawsos. She will 
give a large mass of tender liglit in sty or 
water, impressive by its quantity, and a large mass of 
tender sliadow relieved against it, in foliage, or hill, or 
building ; Vmt the light is always subdued if it be exten- 
sive—the shadow always feeble if it be bniad. She will 
then fill up all the rest of her picture with middle tiute 
and pale grays of some sort or another, and on tliis quiet 
and harmonious whole, she will touch her higli lights in 
spots — the foam of an isolated wave — the sail of a soli- 
tary vessel — the flash of the sim from a wet roof — the 
gleam of a single whitewashed cottage — or some such 
soiurces of local brilliancy, she will use so vividly and 
delicately as to throw everythiug else into definite shade 
by comparison. And then taking up the gloom, she will 
use the black hollows of some overhanging bank, or the 



shade. It is the constant habit of nature 

to use both her highest liglits and deepest Po^^Vr^." 

deeu Bh!g3o« 

SOBDIIlr and 
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black dress of some sliaded lignre, or the depth of some 
sunless chink of wall or window, so sharply as to throw 
everythiDg else into definite light by comparison ; thus 
reducing the whole mass of her picture to a delicate 
middle tint, approaching, of course, here to light, ami 
there to gloom; but yet sharply separated from the 
utmost degrees either of the one or the other. 

Now it is a curious thing that none of our writers on 
art seem to have noticed the great principle of nature 
in this respect. They all talk of deep 
shadow as a thing that maj' be given in 
quantity,— one fourth of the picture, or, in 
certain effects, much more. Barry, for instance, says 
that the practice of the great i>ainter8, who "best under- 
stood the effects of chiai-oscuro," was. for the most part, 
to make the mass of middle tint larger than thf light, 
and the mass of dark larger than the masses of light ami 
middle tint together, i.e., occupying more than one-hidf 
of the picture. Now I do not know what we are to sup- 
pose is meant by "understanding chiaroscuro." If it 
means being able to manufacture agreeable patterns in 
the shape of pyramids, and crosses, and zigzags, into 
which arms and legs are to bo persuaded, and passion 
and motion arranged, for the promotion and encourage 
ment of the caut of criticism, such a principle may be 
productive of the most advantageous results. But if 
it means, being acquainted with the deep, perpetual, 
systematic, uniutrusive simplicity and unwearied variety 
of nature's chiaroscuro^if it means the jierceptioii thai 
blackness and sublimity are not synonymous, and that 
space and light may possibly be coadjutors— then no 
Ad man, who ever advocated or dreamed of 

qjeji miwntding such a principle, is anything more than a 
nonce, blunderer, and tnckster in chiaro- 
scuro. And my firm belief is, that thoitgh color is in- 
veighed agaiust by all artists, as the great Circe of 
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art — the great transformer of mind into eensuality^iio 
fondueBS for it, no study of it, ie half so gieat a peril 
and stumbling-block to the young student, as the ad- 
miration he hears bestowed on such artificial, false, and 
juggling chiaroscuro, and the instruction he receives, 
bused on such principles as that given us bj' Fuaeli — 
that "mere natural light and shade, however separately 
or indivjdnally tnie, ia not always legitimate chiaroscuro 
in art." It may not always be ayree.able to a sophisti- 
cated, unfeeling, and jierverted mind -, but the student 
ha*l better throw up his art at once, than proceed on the 
conviction that any other can ever Ik3 leijilimah: I be- 
lieve I shall be perfectly well able to pi-ove, in following 
parts of the work, that " mere natural light and shade " 
is the only fit and faithful attendant of the highest art; 
and that all tricks — all visible, intended arrangement — 
all extended shallows and narrow lights— everjthing in 
fact, iu the least degree artificial, or tendiug to make the 
mind dwell upon light and shade as such, is an injurj', 
instead of an aid, to conceptions of high ideal dignity. 
I believe I shall be able also to show, that nature man- 
Lages her chiaroscuro a gi-eat deal more neatly and 
Koieverly than people fancy: — that "mere natural light 
f and shade " is a very much finer thing than most artists 
can put together, and that none think they can improve 
upon it bnt those who never understood it. 

But however this may be, it is beyond dispute that 
every permission given to the sfcndeut to amuse himself 
with painting one figure all black, and the 



with a Ijackgronud of nothing^every per- 
mission given to him to spoil his pocketbook with sixths 
of sunshine and sevenths of shade, and other such frac- 
tional sublimities, is so much more difficulty laid in the 
way of his ever liecoraiug a master ; and that none are in 
the right road to real excellence, but those who ore 
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struggling: to render the simplicity, pnrity, anil inex- 
hanstible variety of nature's own claiaroscuro in open, 
cloudless daylight, giving the expanse of lifUiuoniuuB 
iight^the speaking, decisive shadow— and the exquisite 
grace, tenderness, and grandeur of aerial opposition of 
local color and equally illuminated lines. No cliiaro- 
scui'o is so diAicnlt as this ; and none so noble, chaste, 
or impressive. On this part of the sulijoct, however, I 
must not enlarge at present. I wish now only to speak 
of those great principles of chiaroscuro, which nature 
obser^-es, even when she is most working for effect — 
when she is playing with thunderclouds and simbeaBis, 
and throwing one thing out and olracuring another, with 
the most marked artistica! feeling and intention ; — cvl-u 
then, she never forgets her great rule, to give precisely 
the same quantity of deepest shade which she does of 
highest light, and no more ; points of the one answering 
to points of the other, and both vi^-idly conspicuous and 
separated from all the rest of the landscape. 

And it is most singular that this separation, which ia 
the great source of brilliancy in nature, should not only 
I IS. Tbr sharp ^^ unobsened, but absolutely forbidden 
m^^'ehtB^f"™ '^y "'"" great writers on art, who are al- 
her middle tint. ways talking about connecting the light 
with the shade by imjien-ejiHhh ipmiaiirms. Now m 
surely as this is done, all sunshine is lost, for impercep- 
tible gradation from light to dark is the characteristic of 
objects seen out of sunshine, in what is, in laodscapt'. 
shadow. Nature's principle of getting light is the di- 
rect reverse. 8he will cover her whole landscape with 
middle tint, in which she will have as many gradations 
as you please, and a great manj' more than you em 
paint ; but on this middle tint she touches her estremi! 
lights, and extreme darks, isolated and shar|>, so that the 
eye goes to them directly, and feels them to be key-notes 
of the whole composition. And although the dark 
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touches are 1<;^ attractive than the light ones, it is not 
because they are less distinct, but because they exhibit 
nothing ; while the bright touches are in parts where 
everything is seeu, and where in consequence the eye 
goes to rest. Bnt yet the high liglits do not exhibit any- 
thing in themselves, they are too bright aud dazzle the 
eye ; and having no shadows in them, cannot exhibit 
form, for form can only be seen by shadow of soiuu kiml 
or another. Hence the highest lights and deepest iloiks 
agree in this, that nothing is seeu in either of thorn ; 
that both are in esceedingly small quantity, and both are 
marked and distinct from the middle tones of the land- 
scape — the one by their brilliancy, the other by their 
sharp edges, even though many of the more energetic 
midiUe tints may approach their intensity very closely. 

I need scarcely do more than tell you to glance at any 
one of the works of Trimer, and you will perceive in a 
moment the exquisite observation of all ...-». _,,. _ 
these principles ; the sharpness, decision, Tonwr. 
conspiciiousuess, and excessively small quantity, both of 
extreme light and extreme shade, all the mass of the 
picture being graduated and delicate middle tint. Take 
ap the Rivers of France, for instance, and turn over a 
few of the plates in succession. 

1. Chateau Gaillard (vignette.) — Black figures and 
boats, points of shade ; sun-touches on castle, and wake 
of boat, of light. See how the eye rests on both, and 
observe how sharp aud separate all the lights are, falling 
in spots, edged by shadow, but not melting off into it. 

2. Orleans. — The crowded figures supply both points 
of shade and light. OVtserve the delicate middle tint 
of both in the whole mass of buildings, and compare 
this with the blackness of Canaletto's shallows, against 
which neither figures nor anything else can ever tell, as 
points of shade. 

3. Blois. — White figures in boats, buttresses of bridge. 
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perfect clearness of the upper air. But the drfitcinrj t 
objecta, that is to say, the degree in which their deta" 
and parts are distinct or confused, is an unfailtngr a 
certain criterion of their distance ; and if this be ri^ht}j>J 
reudei'ed in a painting, we shall have genuine tmth < 
space, in spite of many eiTora in aerial tone; wliile, if ' 
this be neglected, all apace will be destroyed, whatever 
dexterity of tint may be employed to conceal the defec- 
tive drawing. 

First, then, it is to be noticed, that the eye, like any 
other lens, must have its focus altered, in order to convey 
a distinct image of objects at different dis- 
bteto'4e'™^^ tancesi so that it is totally impossible to 
iaai^"d?Biinciij« See distinctly, at the same moment, two 
oMmomenL objects. One of which is much farther off 

than another. Of this anyone may convince himself in 
an instant. Look at the bars of your window-frame, so as 
to get a clear image of their lines and form, and you can- 
not, while your eye is fixed on them, perceive anything 
but the most indistinct and shadowj- images of whatever 
objects may be visible beyond. But fix your eyes on 
those objects, so as to see them clearly, and though they 
are just beyond and apparently beside the window-frame, 
that frame will only be felt or seen as a vague, flitting, 
obscure interruption to whatever is perceived beyond it. 
A little attention directed to this fact will convince every 
one of its universality, and prove beyond dispute that 
objects at unequal distances cannot be seen together, not 
from the intervention of air or mi.st, but from the impos- 
sibility of the rays proceeding fi-om both, converging to 
the same focus, so that the whole impression, either of 
one or the other, must necessarily bo confused, indis- 
tinct, and inadequate. 

But, be it observed (and I have only to request that 
whatever I say may be tested by immediate experiment), 
the difference of focus necessary is greatest within the 
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first five liundrecl yards, and therefore, though it is totally 
impossible to see an object tea yards from the eye, and 
one a qmixter of a mile beyond it, at the j^ EBpec!i«iiT 
Bamo moment, it is perfectly possible to *Sm ar*nT i 
see one a quarter of a mile off, and one "«"■ 
five miles beyond it, at the same moment. The conse- 
quence of this is, practieally, that in a real landscape, we 
can see the whole of what would be called the midiUe 
distance Etnd distance together, with facility and clear- 
ness i but while we do so we can see nothing in the fore- 
ground beyond a vague and indistinct arrangement of 
lines and coloi-s : and that if, on the contrary, we look at 
any foregrounil object, so as to receive a distinct impres- 
sion of it, th«' distance and middle distance become all 
disorder and myntery. 

And therefore, if in a painting our foreground is any- 
thing, our distance must be nothing, and vice cet'sa ; for 
if we represent our near and distant ob- 
jects as giving both at once that distinct liienJore, eMber 
, „ , . , . , Ihe foreeronnd or 

image to the eye, which we receive m 
nature from each, when we look at them 
separately ; * and if we distinguish them from each other 



puilHUy fwcrlliced. 



* This incapacity of the oye must not be confounded with its in- 
npabtlity lo comprehend ft litrge portion of hlfrnl sjiace Bt once. We 
Indeed can see. at any one motnenl, lUtlp more than one point, Ihe ob- 
jects beside it being confused and indigtlnct ; but we need pay no at- 
tention to tliis in art, liecause we can see just as little of the picture as 
we c&D of the landscape without turning the eye, and iience any slur- 
ring or contusing of one part of it, iaterally, more than another, is not 
founded on any truth of nature, but is nn expedient of the artist — and 
often an excellent and desirable one— to make llie eye rest where he 
wislies it. But as the touch expressive of a distant object is as near 
upon the cnnvaa as (hat expressive of a ncnr one, txith are seen 
dlitlnclly and with the same focus of the aye, and hence an immeriinte 
contradiction of nature results, unless one or other be given with an 
BrtiUcial and increased indistinclneas, expressive of the appearance pe- 
culiar to tlie unadapted focus. On the otiier hand, it must be noted tliat 
the greater part of tbe effect above described Is consequent not on vari- 
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only by the air-tone ; and mdistinctnoss dependent on 
positive distanoo, we violate one of the moBt essential 
principles of nature ; we represent that as seen at once 
which can only be seen by two separate acts of seeing, 
and tell a falsehood as gross as if we had represented 
four sides of a cubic object visible together. 

Now, to this fact and principle, no landscape painter 
of the old school, as far as I remember, ever paid the 
slightest attention. Finishing their fore- 
"wine ^^y^^ grounds clearly and sharply, and with vig- 
oonid nin eiprese orous impressiou on the eye, givdn^ even 
the leaves of their bushes and grass with 
perfect edge and shape, they proceeded into the lUstance 
with equal attention to what they could see of its details 
— they gave all that the eye can perceive in a distance, 
when it is fully and entirely devoted to it, and therefore, 
though masters of aerial tone, though employing every 
expedient that art could supply to conceal the intersec- 
tion of lines, though caricaturing the force and shadow 
of near objects to throw them close upon the eye, they 
never succeeded in truly representing space. Turner in- 
troduced a new era in landscape ai-t, hy 
L«iiM''h»^"°i^ showing that the foreground might be 
™^ie"'oni°thii sunk for the distance, and that it was pos- 
ptiMipTe. siblo to express immediate proximity to 

the spectator, without giving anything like complete- 
ness to the forms of the near objects. This is not doae 
by slurred or soft lines, obsers'e, (always the sign i>E 
vice in art,) but by a decisive imperfection, a firm, but 
partial assertion of form, which the eye feels indeed to 
be cloae home to it, and yet cannot rest upon, or cliag 
to, nor entirely understand, and from which it is driven 
away of necesaity, to those parts of distance on which it 
is intended to repose. And this principle, originated by 
ation of fomis, buton thediffereol angle at wUtb near oLjecla are seen 
bj each of the two eyea, when both are directed Inwards the dUlDDce. 
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Tumei-, thougli ftilly carried out by him ouly, has yet 
been acted on with judgment and siiccesa by several less 
powerful artists of the English school. Some sis years 
ago, tlie brown moorland foregrounds of Copley Field- 
ing wore very instructive in this respect. Not a line in 
them was ma<le out, not a single object clearly distin- 
guishable. Wet broatl sweeps of the brush, sparkling, 
careless, and accidental as nature herself, always truthful 
as far as they went, implying knowletlge, though not ex- 
pressing it, suggested everythiug, while they represented 
nothing. But far off into the mountain distance came 
the sharp edge and the delicate f oi-m : the whole inten- 
tion and execution of the picture being guided and ex- 
erted where the great impression of space and size was 
to be given. The spectator was compelled to go forward 
into the Wiistc of hills — there, where the sun broke wild 
□pon the moor, he must wait and wander — he could not 
stumble aud hesitate over the near rocks, nor stop to 
botanize on the Brst inches of his path.* And the im- 
pression of these pictures was always great and endur- 
ing, as it was simple and truthful. I do not know any- 
thing in art which has expressed more completely the 
force and feeling of nature in these pariicular scenes. 
And it is a farther illustration f of the principle we are 
insisting upon, that where, as in some of his later works, 
he hiis bestowed more labor on the foreground, the pict- 
ure has lost both in space and sublimity. And among 
artists in general, who are either not aware of the prin- 
ciple, or fear to act upon it, (for it requires no small 

■ Tlicre is no inconsiaWncy, observe, between (liis pn-fsnge and what 
was berore asserted respecting ihe necessity of boUuicnl fidelity — 
wbcre the foreground is the object of allentton. Compitre Pari IL 
See. I. Chap. VII. § 10 :— " To paint mist rightly, space rigblly. and 
light rlglitly, it may be often necessary to paint nothing el*e rightly." 

t Hardly. It would have been so only had the reeently finished 
foregrounds been as accurate in detail as Ihey are abundant : they are 
painful, I believe, not from their finish, but their faUenesa. 
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courage, &s well as skill, to treat a foreground with that 
indistinctness and mystery which they have l>een acciis 
tomed to consider as characteristic of distance,) the fore- 
ground is not only felt, as every landscape painter will 
confess, to be the most embarrassing and nnmanngeable 
part of the picture, but. in ninety -nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, will go neai' to destroy the effect of the rest of the 
composition. Thus CaUcott's Trent is severely injured 
by the harsh group of foreground figures : and Htonfield 
very rarely gets through an Aca4iemy picture withont 
destroying much of its space, by too much determiuatiuL 
of near tonn : while Harding constantly sacrifices his 
distance, and compels the spectator to dwell on the fore- 
ground altogether, though indeed, with such foregrounds 
as he gives us, we ai-e most happy so to do. But it is 
IT. B«peci>)iTot ^^ Turner only that we see a l>old and de 
™""- cisive choice of the distance and middle 

distance, as his great object of attention ; and by him 
only that the foregronnd is united and adapted to it, not 
by any want of di'awing, or coarseness, or carelessness of 
execution, but by the most precise and beautiful indicn- 
, tion or suggestion of just so much of even the minutest 
forms as the eye can see when its focus is not adapt- 
ed to them. And herein is another reason for the 
vigor and wholeness of the effect of Turner's works at 
any distance ; while those of almost all other artists are 
sure to lose space as soon as we lose sight of the de- 
tails. 

And now we see the reason for tlie singular, and to the 
ignorant in art, the offensive execution of Turner's fig- 
1 8. JnHiBcitioii ui'oa. I do not mean to assert that there 
Saw!ng''iii"Tiu^ IS ony reasoQ whatsoever, for Itad drawing, 
nei'BBBiires. (though in landscape it matters exceed- 

ingly little ;) but that tliere is both reason and necesdty 
for that leant of drawing which gives even the near- 
est figures ronnd balls with four pink spots in them in- 
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stead of faces, and four dashes of the brush instead of 
hands and feet ; for it is totally impossible that if the 
eye be adapted to receive the rays proceeding from the 
utmost distance, and some partial impression from all 
the distances, it should be capable of perceiving more 
of the forms and features of near figures than Turner 
gives. And how absolutely necessary to the faithful 
representation of space this indecision really is, might 
be proved with the utmost ease by any one who had 
veneration enough for the artist to sacrifice one of his pict- 
ures to his fame ; who would take some one of his works 
in which the figures were most incomplete, and have 
them painted in by any of our delicate and first-rate figure 
painters, absolutely preserving every color and shade of 
Turner's group, so as not to lose one atom of the com- 
position, but giving eyes for the pink spots, and feet 
for the white ones. Let the picture be so exhibited in 
the Academy, and even novices in art would feel at a 
glance that its truth of space was gone, that every one 
of its beauties and harmonies had undergone decompo- 
sition, that it was now a grammatical solecism, a paint- 
ing of impossibilities, a thing to torture the eye, and 
offend the mind. 



CHAPTER V. 



OF TRUTH OF SPACE: 
DEPESDEST ( 



-SECONDLY, AS rPB APPE.UtANCE IS 
K THE I'OWEE OF THE EVE. 



1 1. Tbe pecnllu 



In the last chapter, we have seen how iiidistiDCtuess of 
individual distances becomes necessary in order to ex- 
press the adaptation of the eye to one or other of them ; 
we have now to examine that kind of in- 
distinctness which is dependent on renj 

fe?°.S' ™'''"'' retirement of the object even when the fo- 
from the fji. _ ' 

ens of the eye is fully con centra teil upon 
it. The first kind of indecision is that which belonpa 
to all objects which the eye is not adapted to, whether 
near or far off: the second is that conaequent npon the 
want of power in the eye to receive a clear imape of 
objects at a fj:reat distance from it, however attentively 
it may regard them. 

Draw on a piece of white paper, a square and a circle, 
each about a twelfth or eighth of an inch in diametPT, 
and blacken them so that their forms may be ver>' dit 
tiuct ; place your paper against the wall at the end ol 
the room, and retire from it a greater or less distance 
according as you have drawn the bgiires lai^r or 
smaller. You will come to a point where, though yon 
can see both the spots with perfect plainness, yon CM- 
not tell which is the square and which the circle. 

Now this takes place of course with every object in > 
landscape, in proportion to its distance and size. Th* 
definite forms of the leaves of a tree, however sharply 
and separately they may appear to come against the aky. 
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are quite indistingfuishable at fifty yards off, and the 
form of everything becomes confused before we finally 
lose sight of it. Now if the fUaracter of , b. cbum con- 
an object, say the front of a house, be ex- iS^SSiau^'ot^ 
plained by a variety of foims in it, as "^"^ 
the shadows in the tops of the windows, the lines of the 
architraves, the seams of the masunry, etc. ; these lesser 
details, as the object falls into distance, become con- 
fused and undecided, each of them losing their definite 
forms, but all being perfectly visible as something, a 
white or a dark spot or sti-oke, not lost sight of, observe, 
but yet so seen that we cannot tell what they are. As 
the distance increases, the confusion becomes greater, 
until at last the whole front of the house becomes merely 
a flat, pale space, in which, however, there is still observ- 
able a kind of richness and checkering, caused by the 
details in it, which, though totally merged and lost in 
the mass, have still an infiuenee on the texture of that 
mass : imtil at last the whole house itself becomes a 
mere light or dark spot which we can plainly see, but 
cannot tell what it is, nor distinguish it from a stone or 
any other object. 

Now what I particularly wisli to insist upon, is the 
state of vision in which all the details of an object are 
seen, and yet seen in such confusion and | a. insunces in 
disorder that we cannot in the least tell '"i*"""!!)"*^ 
what they are, or what they mean. It is not mist be- 
tween us iind the object, still less is it shade, still less is 
it want of character; it is a confusion, a mystery, an 
interfering of undecided lines with each other, not a 
diminution of their number ; window and door, architrave 
and frieze, all are there : it is no cold and vacant mass, 
it is full and rich and abundant, and yet you cannot see 
a single form so as to know what it is. Observe your 
friend's face aa he is coming ui> to you : first it is nothing 
more than a white spot ; now it is a face, but you caJinot 
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see the two eyes, nor the mouth, even as spots: you see 
a eoufusion of liuus, a something which you know from 
experience to be indicjitive of a face, and yet you can- 
not tell how it ia so. Now he is nearer, anil yon can 
see the spots for the eyes and mouth, but they are not 
bbink spots neither; there is detail in them; you can- 
not see the lips, nor the teeth, nor the brows, and yet 
you see more than mere spots ; it is a mouth and an eye, 
aud there is light and sparkle and exproasion in th«m, 
but nothing distinct. Now he is nearer still, aud yon 
cau see that he is like your friend, but you cannot tell 
whether h(! is or not : there is a vagueness and indecision 
of line still. Now you ai-e sure, but even yet there are 
a thousand things in bis face which have their effect in 
inducing the recognition, but which you cannot see so 
OS to know what they are. 

Changes like these, and states of vision corresponding 
to them, take place with each and all of the objects of 
*. Two ztai 'i'^*'!'^' ^^^ **"" great principles of tmth 
raaitani iniths ; are deducible fi-om their observation. First, 
DcyfrdiHtinet, Bod place au objcct as close to the eye as you 
like, there ia always something in it which 
you cannot see, except in the hinted and mysterious 
manner above described Ton cau see the texture of a 
piece of dress, but you cannot see the intUvidual threails 
which compose it, though they are all felt, and haTe 
each of them influence on the eye. Secondly, place M 
object as far from the eye as you like, and until it 
becomes itself a mere spot, there is always something 
in it which you can see, though only in the hinted 
manner above described. Its shadows and lines and 
local colors are not lost sight of as it retires; they get 
mixed and intUstinguishable, bat they are still there, 
and there ia a difference always perceivable between an 
object possessing such details and a flat or vacant space. 
The grass blades of a meadow a mile off^ are so far die- 
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cemible that there will be a marked tlifference between 
ita appearance and that of a piece uf wood painted 
green. And thus nature is never distinct and never 
vacant, she is always mysterious, but always abundant ; 
you always see something, but you never see all. 

And thus arise that exquisite finish aud fulness which 
God has appointed to be the pei-petual source of fresh 
pleasure to the cultivated aud observant eye, — a finish 
which no distance can render invisible, and no nearness 
comprehensible I which in every stone, every bongh, 
every cloud, and every wave is multiplied around us, 
forever presented, and forever exhaustless. And hence 
in art, every space or touch in which we can see every- 
thing, or in which we can see nothing, is false. Nothing 
can be tnie which is either complete or vacant; every 
touch is false which does not suggest more than it repre- 
Bents, and every space is false which represents nothing. 

Now, I would not wish for any more illustrative or 
marked examples of the total contrailiction of these two 
great principles, than the landscape works ,b_ cumpioio 
of the old masters, taken as a body : — the [h««"''"nritid^« 
Dutch masters furnishing the cases of see- ^^^''iv"^!^ 
ing everything-, and the Italians of seeing "ii™"!' ™ 'aami. 
notiting. The rule with both is indeed the same, differ- 
ently applied. "You shall see the bricks in the wall, 
aud be able to count them, or you shall see nothing but 
a deiwi flat; " but the Dutch give you the bricks, and the 
Italians the flat. Nature's rule being the precise reverse 
— ■' You shall never be able to count the bricks, but you 
shall never see a dead space." 

Take, for instance, the street in the centre of the really 
great landscaiie of Poussin (^eat in feeling at least) 
marked 260 in the Dnlwich Gallery. The ^ ^ in,t.ncB> 
houses are dea^l square mitsses with a light f™n NichoUs 
side and a dark side, and black touches for 
windows. There is no suggestion of anything in any of 
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the spaceB, the light wall is dead gray, the dark wall 
dead gvny, and the windows dead black. How differently 
would nature Lave treated us. She would have let ns 
see the Indian com hanging on the walls, and the image 
of the Virgin at the angles, and the sharp, broken, broiut 
shadows of the tiled eaves, and the deep ribbed tiles 
with the doves upon theta, and the carved Roman capititl 
built into the wall, and the white and blue stripes of the 
mattresses stuffed out of the windows, and the flapping 
comers of the mat blinds. All would have been there: 
not as such, not like the com, nor blimls. nor tiles, not 
to he comprehended nor understood, but a confusion of 
yellow and black spots and strokes, carrieil far too fine 
for the eye to follow, microscopic in its minuteness, and 
filling every atom and part of space with mystery, out of 
which would have arranged itself the general impressiou 
of truth and life. 

Again, take the distant city on the right bank of the 
river in Claude's MaiTiage of Isaac and Rebecca, in the 
National Gallerj'. I have seen many cities 
in my life, and drawn not a few; and I 
have seen many fortifications, fancy ones included, which 
frequently supply us with very new ideas indeed, es- 
pecially in mattei-s of pi-oportion ; but I do not remem- 
ber ever having met with either a city or a foi-tress r»- 
tirdy composed of round towers of various heights afld 
sizes, all fac-similes of each other, and absolutely agree- 
ing in the number of battlements. I have, indeed, some 
faint recollection of ha^'ing delineated such an one in 
the first page of a spelling-book when I was foar yeara 
old ; but, somehow or other, the dignity and perfection 
of the ideal were not appreciated, and the volume wbs 
not considered to be increased in value by the frontis- 
piece. Without, however, venturing to doubt the entire 
sublimity of the same ideal as it occui-s in Claude, let t« 
consider how nature, if she had been fortunate enongli 
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to originate so perfect a conception, would have managed 
it in ita details. Claude has permitted us to see eveiy 
battlement, and the first impulse we feel upon looking 
at the picture is to count how many there are. Nature 
would have given us a peculiar confused roughness of 
the upper linei*, a multitude of iutei-sectious and Bpota, 
which we should have knowu from experience was indic- 
ative of battlements, but which we mifjht as well have 
thought of creating as of counting. Claude has given 
you the walls below in one dead void of uniform gray. 
There is uothtng to be seen, nor felt, nor guessed at in 
it ; it is gi'ay paint or gray shade, whichever you may 
choose to call it, but it is nothing more. Nature would 
have let you see, nay, would have comjielled you to see, 
thousands of spots and lines, not one to be absolutely 
understood or accounted for, but yet all characteristic 
and different from each other ; breaking lights on shat- 
tered stones, vague shadows from waving vegetation, 
irregular stains of time and weather, mouldering hollows, 
sparkling casements — all would have l)een there— none, 
indeed, seen as such, none comprehensible or like tliom- 
selves, but all visible; little sha<:lows, and sparkles, and 
scratches, making that whole space of color a transparent, 
palpitating, various infinity. 

Or take one of Poussin's extreme distances, such aa 
that in the Sacrifice of Isaac. It is luminous, retiring, 
delicate and perfect in tone, and is quite , g^ ^^ ^ ^ 
complete enough to deceive and delight pou""!!!, 
the cai-eless eye to which all distances are alike ; nay, it 
is perfect and masterly, and absolutely right if we con- 
sider it as a sketch,— as a first plan of a distance, after- 
wai-ds to be carried out in detail. But we must remem- 
ber that all these alternate spaces of gray and gold are 
not the landscape itself, but the treatment of it— not its 
substance, bat its light and shade. They are just what 
nature would cast over it, and write upon it with every 
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cloud, but whicli she would east in play, and ■ft'itlioul 
carefulness, as matters of the very smallest possible im- 
portance. All her work and her atteiitiou would Iw 
given to bring out from imderneath this, and through 
this, the forms and the material character whi»:h this can 
only be valuable to illuatrate, not to coni^eal. Everj' 
one of those broad spaces she would linger over in 
protracted delight, teaching you fresh lessons in every 
hairsbreadth of it, and pouring her fulness of invention 
into it, until the mind lost itself in following her,— now 
fringing the dark edge of the shadow with a tufted line 
of level foreat — uow losing it for an instant in a breatli 
of mist— then breaking it with the white gleaming angle 
of a nari-ow brook — then dwelling upon it again in a geu 
tie. niouiided, melting uudulatiou, over the other side of 
which Hhe would carry yon down into a dusty Space of 
soft, crowded light, with the hedges, and the paths, ami 
tlie sprinkled cottages and scattered trees mixed up and 
mingled together iu one beautiful, delicate, impcnetm- 
ble mystery — sparkling and melting, and passing away 
into the sky, without one line of distinctness, or one b- 
staut of vacancy. 

Now it is, indeed, impossible for the painter to follow 
all this— he cannot come up to the same degree and or- 
der of infinity — but he can give us a leaser 
atiYB neoEwity. lo kind of infinity. He has not one-thou- 
inp."^ laitxw sandth part of the space to oecnpy whicli 
nature has ; but he c^n, at least, leave to 
part of that space vacant and tinprofitable. If nature 
carries out her minutiie over miles, he has no excuse for 
generalizing in inches. And if he will only give us all 
he can, if he will give us a fulness as complete and as 
mysterious as nature's, we will pardon him for its being 
the fulness of a cup insteivd of an ocean. But we will 
not pardon him, if, because he has not the mile to oet-n- 
py, he will not occupy the iuch, and because he has fewer 
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means at his command, will leave half of those in his 
power iinexerted. Still less will we pardon him for mis- 
taking the sport of natm-e for her labor, and for follow- 
ing her only in her horn- of rest, without observing how 
she has worked for it. After spending centuries in rais- 
ing th« forest, and guiding the river, and modelling 
the mountain, she exults over her work in buoyancy 
of spirit, with playful sunbeam and Hj'ing cloud: but 
the painter must go through the same labor, or he 
must not have the same recreation. Let him chisel his 
rock faithfully, and tuft his forest delicately, and then 
we will allow him his freaks of light and ahiule, and 
thank him for them ; but we will not be put off with 
the play before tlie lesson — with the adjunct instead 
of the essence — with the illustration instead of the 
fact. 

I am somewhat anticipating my subject here, because 
I can scareely help answering the objections which I 
know must arige in the minds of most , ^^ Breadth 1b 
readers, especially of those who are />«*•- not™c»ncT. 
tiall;/ artistical, respecting "generalization," "breadth," 
" effect," etc. It wero to be wished that our writers on 
art would not dwell so frequently on the necessity of 
breadth, without explaining what it means ; and that we 
had more constant reference made to the principle which 
I can only remember having seen once clearly explained 
and insisted on,— that breadth is not vacancy. General- 
ization is unity, not destruction of part : and compoai* 
tion is not annihilation, but arrangement of materials. 
The breadth which unites the truths o( nature with her 
harmonies, is meritorious and lieantiftd ; but the breadth 
which annihilates those truths by the million, is not 
painting natui'e, but painting over her. And so the 
masses which result from right concoi-ds and relations of 
details, are sublime and impressive ; but the masses 
which result from the eclipse of details are contemptible 
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and painful.* And we Bhall show, in following parts of 
the work, that distanccB like tliose of Poussin an? mere 
meauinglGSB tricks of dever execution, wUich, when once 
discovered, the artist may repeat over and over ii^iiiii. 
with mechanical contentment and perfect Batisfactiun, 
both to himself and to his superlicial admirers, with 
no more exertion of intellect nor awakening of feeling 
than any tradesman has in multiplying some ornamental 
pattern of furniture. Be this as it may, however, (for wp 
cannot enter upon the discussion of the question here,) 
the falsity and imperfection of such distances a^lmit of 
no dispute. Beautiful and ideal they may be ; true they 
are not: and in the same way we might go throupii 
every part and portion of the works of the old masters, 
showing tliroughout, either that you have every leaf ami 
blade of grass staring defiance to the mystery of nature. 
or that you have dead spaces of absolute vacuity, equally 
determined in their denial of her fulness. And even if 
we ever find (as here £ind there, in their better pictures, 
we do) changeful passages of agreeable playing color, «r 
mellow and transparent mwlulattons of mysterious at- 
mosphere, even here the touches, though satisfactory to 
the eye, are suggestive of nothing, — they are oliaracter- 
lesB, — they have none of the peculiar expressiveness aud 
meaning by which nature maintains the variety and in- 
terest even of what she most conceals. She always tells 
a story, however hintedly and vaguely ; each of her 
touches is different from all the others : and we feel with 
every one, that though we cannot tell what it is, it can 
not be anythhiy : while even the most dexterous dis- 
tauces of the old masters pretend to secTeey without 

" Of course much dupemis upon Ibe kind of delail so lost. An 
ftrlial may generalize the trunk of a tree, where he only loses lima of 
bark, and do us a kiiu!De«3 : but he must not geueraltze the details ol 
a champiiigD, iu which there is a history of creation. The full dis- 
cuEsiou of the subjeeC belongs to a future pnrt of our iiivesIigAtion. 
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having aDything to conceal, and are ambiguous, not fi-om 
the concentration of meaning, but from the want of it. 

And now, take up one of Turner's distances, it matters 
not which, or of what kind, — drawing or painting, small 
or great, done thiiiy years ago, or for last g j,^ ^1,^ mi,,,^ 
year's Academy, as you like; say that of Tn^roe're^iB'- 
the Mercury and Ai-gns, and look if every "°™"- 
fact which I have just been pointing out in nature be 
not carried out in it. Abundant, beyond the power of 
the eye to embi-ace or follow, vast and various, beyond 
the power of the mind to comprehend, there is yet no1 
one atom in its whole extent and mass which does no< 
suggest more than it represents; nor does it su^ 
vaguely, but in such a manner as to prove that the con- 
ception of each individual inch of that distance is abso- 
lutely eleai' and complete in the master's mind, a sepa- 
rate picture fully worked out : but yet, clearly and fully 
as the idea is formed, just so much of it is given, and 
no more, as nature would have allowed us to feel or 
see ; just so much as would enable a spectator of expe- 
rience and knowledge to imderstaud almost every mi- 
nute fragment of separate detail, but appears, to the un- 
practised and careless eye, just what a distance of nat- 
ure's own would appear, an imintelligible mass. Not 
one line out of the millions there is without meaning, 
yet there is not one which is not affected and disguised 
by the dazzle and indecision of distance. No form is 
made out, and yet no form is unknown. 

Perhaps the truth of this system of drawing is better 
to be understood by observing the distant cliaracter of 
rich architecture, than of any other object. ^ ^^ Further 
Go to the top of Highgate Hill on a clear iKtn™i'dr''a^ 
summer morning at five o'clock, and look ^^ 
at Westminster Abbey. You i^ill receive an impression 
of a building enriched with multitudinous vertical lines. 
Tiy to distinguish one of those lines all the way down 
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next to it: You i 



cannot. Try to 
them : You caimot. Try to make out the begini 
end of ajiy one of them .- You cannot. Look at it gener- 
ally, anil it is all symmetry and arrangement. Look at it 
in its paits, and it is all inextricable confusion. Am not I, 
at this moment, describing a piece of Tomer's drawing, 
with the same worda by which I describe nature T And 
what would one of the old musters have done with such a 
building as this in his distance » Either ho would only 
have given the shEulows of the buttresses, aud the light 
and dark sides of the two towers, and two dots for the 
windows : or if more ignorant and more ambitious, be had 
attempted to render some of the detail, it would have 
been done by distinct lines, — would have been broad car- 
icature of the delicate building, felt at once to be false, 
ridiculous, and offensive. His most successful effort 
would only have given us, through his cai-efully toned 
atmosphere, the effect of a colossal parish church, with- 
out one line of carving on its economic sides. Turner, 
and Turner only, would follow and render on the canvas 
that mystery of decided line, — that distinct, sharp, visi- 
ble, but nnintelligible and inextricable richness, which, 
examined part by part, is to the eye nothing but con- 
fusion and defeat, which, taken as a whole, is all unity, 
symmetry, and truth,* 

Nor is this mode of representation true only with re- 
spect to distances. Everj' object, however near the eye, 
has something about it which you cannot 
iec!t»«H«™diB- see, and which brings the mystery of dis- 
tance even into every part aud portion of 
what we suppose ourselves to see moat distinctly. Stand 

* Vide, for illustration, Fontnlnebleau In the lUuBtrniious to Seoli ; 
Vigneiie at opening of Human Lite, In Rogers's Pot-ms ; Venice, in 
the Italy ; Cliateaii i3c Blnla : tbe Rouen, and Pont Neuf, Psris. ta the 
Rivers of Prance. The diBtanws of all the Academy picturesof Ven- 
ice, especially the Shylock, are most InstructiTe. 
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ill the Piazza di St. Marco at Venice, as close to the 
church as you can, without losing sight of the top of it. 
Look at the capitals of the columns on the secoiid story. 
You see that they ai'e exquisitely rich, carved all over. 
Tell me their patterns; Ton cannot. Tell me the diiec- 
tioii of a single line in them : Ton cannot. Yet you Bee 
a multitude of lines, and you have so much feeling of a 
certain tendency and arrangement in thoHu lines, that 
you are quite sure the capitals are beautiful, and that 
they are all different from each other. But I defy you 
to niake out one single line in any one of 
them' Now go to Canaletto's painting of and fBiwhuud <i 
this church, in the Palazzo Manfrini, taken 
from the very spot on which you stood. How much has 
he represented of all this * A black dot under each capi- 
tal for the shadow, and a yellow one above it for the 
light. There is. not a vestige nor indication of carving 
or decoration of any sort or kind. 

Very diiTerent from this, but erring on the other side, 
is the ordinary' drawing of the architect, who gives the 
principal lines of the design with delicate clearness and 
precision, but with no uncertainty or mystery about 
them; which mystery being removed, all space and size 
are destroyed with it, and we have a drawing of a model, 
not of a building. But in the capital lying on the fore- 
ground in Turner's Daphne hunting with Leucippus, we 
have the perfect truth. Not one jag of the acanthus 
leaves is absolutely \*iaible, the lines are all disorder, but 
you feel in an instant that all are there. And so it will 
invariably be found through every portion of detail in 
his late and most perfect works. 

But if there be this mystery and inexhaustible finish 
merely in the more delicate instances of architectural 
decoration, how m'ucli more in the cease- | m. stuimiiitr 
less and incomparable decoration of nature, fnu^dp"^"^ 
The detail of a single weedy bank laughs E'"undB 
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the carving' of ages to bcotil Every leaf and stalk lias a 
design and tracery upon it, — eveiy knot of grass an in- 
tricacy of shade wliicli the labor of years could never 
imitate, and which, if such labor could follow it out even 
to the last fibres of the leaHets, would yet be falsely rep- 
resented, for, aa in all other cases brought forward, it is 
not clearly seen, but confusedly aud mysteriously. That 
which is nearness for the bank, is distance for its details; 
and however near it may be, the greater part of those 
details are still a beautiful incomprehensibility.* 

• It is to be remembered, liowever. thnt these Inilhs present them- 
selves in all probabilitj UDder very different phases to individuals of 
different powers of vision. Many artists who appear to gencnJiie 
nidely or raslily are perhaps faithfully ende«voring to render the ap- 
penrunce which nature bears to sight of limited range. Others may 
be led by their singular keenness of siglit into iDexpedicnt detniL 
Works which are painted for effect at a certain distance must be al- 
ways seen at disadvantage by tlioae whose sight is of different range 
from the painlcr's. Another cireumslance to which I ought above to 
have alluded Is the scale of the picture ; for there are different deereM 
of generalization and different necessities of symbolism, bolouging to 
every scale : the stipple of the miniature ]iainter would be offensive on 
features of the life size, aud the leaves which Tintoret may articulate 
on a canvas of silly feet by twenty-five, must be generalized by Tur- 
ner on one of tour by three. Another circumstance of some iiiipnr- 
tancc is the assumed distance of the foreground : many landscajie 
painters seeni lo think their nearest foreground is always equally near, 
whereas itsdistance from the spectator varies not a little, being Blnays 
at least its own calculable breadth from side to side as estimated by 
figures or any other object of known size at the nearest part of it. 
Witii Claude almost always : with Turner often, as in the Daphne and 
Leucippua, this breadth is forty or fifty yards ; and as the nearcHt fore- 
ground object muH then be at least that distance removed, and may 
be much more, it is evident that no completion of close detail is in 
audi cases allowable, (see here another proof of Claude's erruneous 
practice ;) with Titian and Tintoret, on the contmry. the foreground 
is rarely more than five or six yards broad, and its objects therefore 
being only Ave or six yards distant are entirely detailed. 

None of these circumstances, however, in anywise affect the grcnl 
principle, the confusion of detail taking place sooner or later in all 
cases. I ought to have noted, however, that many of the picttires of 
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Hence, throngliout the picture, the expression of space, 
and size is depemlent upon obscmity, united with, or 
rather resultant from, exceeding fulness. We destroy 
both space and size, either by the vacancy, s a™ md 

which affords us no measure of spjice, or '*"' •« %^fuj«i 

. • 1 '"'" *•' dinUnct- 

liy the aiatinctncss, which gives us a false new «id by vb- 
one. The distance of Pouasin, having no 
indication of trees, nor of meadows, nor of chai-acter of 
any kind, may be fifty miles off, or may be five ; we can- 
not tell— we have no mejusnre, and in consequence, no 
vivid impression. But a midiUe distance of Hobbima's 
involves a contradiction in terms ; it utates a tUstauce 
by perspective, which it contradicts by distinctness of 
detail. 

A single dusty roll of Turner's brush is more truly ex- 
pressive of the infinity of foliage, than the niggling of 
Hobbima could have rendered his canvas, m. swifteiecn- 
if he liad worked on it till doomsday. J^oSiSi "S"^ 
"What Sir J. Reynolds says of the mis- ^^' 
placed labor of his Roman acquaintance on separate 

Turner in wliicli tbe confused dmwlng has been least understood, 
have been luminous twilighU; nnd thai Ihc UQcertainly of twill((ht is 
tlierefore added to that of general distance. In llic eveninira of tlie 
sriutli it not unfrcquently happens Ibut objects touched with tbe re- 
flected light of tile western sky. continue even Tor the space of half an 
hour after sunset, !;lowing. ruddy, and intense in color, and almost ba 
bright as if thej were stiil beneath nctiml aiinablne, even till the moon 
begins to cast a shadow : but in spite of this brilliancy of color all the 
details l>ecome ghostly and Ill-dcHned. This is a favorite momenl of 
Turner's, and he inrnriobly characterizes it. not by gloom, hut by un- 
certainly of detail. I linve never seen the effect of clear twilight thcir- 
ouglily rendered by art ; that effect in which all details are lost, while 
inlJiDse clearness and light arc still felt in the atmosphere, in which 
nothing is distinctly seen, and yet it Is not darkness, far less mist, 
that is the cause nf concealment. Turner's elTorta at rendering this 
effect (as the Wildemeas of Engedi. Assoa, Chateau de Blois. Caer- 
larerock. and others innumerable.) Iibtc always some slight appear- 
ance of mistiness, owing to tbe indltliaciness of ilctalls : but it remains 
to be shown that any closer approximation to the effect is possibleL 
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leaves of foUag:e, and the certainty he expresses that a 
man who attended to general character would m five 
minntes produce a more faithful representation of a tree, 
than the unfortunate mechauist in as many years, is thus 
perfectly true aud well founded; but this is not he- 
cause detailf ore undesirable, but because they are best 
I IS. Finish [. («■ ^^"^" '^y swift execution, and because, in- 
vidually, they cannot be g^ven at all. But 
it should be observed (though we shall be 
better able to insist upon tliis point in fu- 
ture) that much of harm and error has arisen from the 
supposition aud assertions of swift aud brilliant histori- 
cal painters, that the same principles of execution 
entirely applicable to landscape, which are right for 
figure. The artist who falls into extreme detail in drai 
ing the human form, is apt to become disgusting rathi 
than pleasing. It is more agreeable that the genei 
outliue and soft hues of flesh should alone be given, 
than its hairs, and veins, and lines of intersection. And 
even the most rapid and geueralizing expression of the 
human body, if directed by perfect knowledge, and rig- 
idly faithful in drawing, will commonly omit very Httlo 
of what is agreeable or impressive. But the exclusively 
generalizing landscape painter omits the whole of what 
is valuable in his subject, — omits thoughts, designs, aud 
beauties by the million, everything, indeed, which can 
furnish him with variety or expression. A distiinoc in 
Lincolnshire, or in Lombardy, might both be generalized 
into such blue and yellow stripes as we see in Foussin ; 
but whatever there is of beaut,y or character in either, 
depends altogether on our understanding the details, 
and feeling the diflference between the morasses and 
ditches of the one, aud the rolling sea of mulberr.y trees 
of the other. Aud so in every part of the suliject. I 
have uo hesitation in asserting that it is iinpnasihle to 



too fine, or think too much about details in landscape, so 
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that they be rightly arranged and rightly massed ; but 
that it is equally impossible to render anything like the 
fulness or the space of nature, except by that mystery 
and obscurity of execution which she herself uses, and 
in which Turner only has followed her. 

We have now rapidly glanced at such general truths of 
nature as can be investigated without much knowledge 
of what is beautiful. Questions of arrange- . _ „ ,_, 
ment, massing, and generalization, I pre- won of the »«;- 
fer leaving untouched, until we know 
something about details, and something about what is 
beautiful. All that is desirable, even in these mere tech- 
nical and artificial points, is based upon truths and hab- 
its of nature; but we cannot understand those truths 
until we are acquainted with the specific forms and 
minor details which they affect, or out of which they 
arise. I shall, therefore, proceed to examine the invalu- 
able and essential truths of specific character and form — 
briefly and imperfectly, indeed, as needs mnst be, but 
yet at lengrth sufiicient to enable the reader to pursue, if 
he will, the subject for himself. 



SECTION m. 

OP TKUTH OF SKIBB. 



? THE ores SKY. 



It is a straiifre thing how little in general people 

know about the sky. It is the part of creation in which 

nature has done more for the sake of pleasing man. more 

„ „ for the sole and erident purpose of talk- 

II. Tbe pocQllBT , . , , , , , . , - ,, 

BdipiaUon of the ing to iiim and teaching him, than in any 
u^ uaEfl^^ other of her works, and it ia just the part 
in which we least attend to her. There 
are not many of her other works in which some more 
material or essential purpose than the mere pleasing of 
man is not answered by eveiy part of their organiza- 
tion i but every essential purpose of the sky might, so far 
as we know, be answered, if once in three days, or there- 
abouts, a great ugly black rain cloud were brought up 
over the blue, and everything well watered, and so all 
left blue again till next time, with perhaps a film of 
morning and evening mist for dew. And instead of this, 
there is not a moment of any day of our lives, when 
nature is not producing scone after scene, picture after 
picture, glory after glory, and working still upon such 
exquisite and constant principles of the most perfect 
Iwauty, that it is quite certain it is all done for ns, 
and intended for our perpetual pleasure. And everj' 
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man, wherever placed, however far from other sources of 
interest or of beauty, has this doing for him constautly. 
Tlie noblest scenes of the earth can be seen and known 
but by few ; it»is not intended that man should live al- 
ways in the mid»t of them, he injures them by his pres- 
ence, he ceases to feel them if he be always with them ; I 
but the sky is for all ; bright as it is, it is not " too i 
bright, nor good, for human uatui-e's daily food ; " it is 
litted in all its functions for the perpetual comfort and 
exalting of the heart, for the soothing it and purifying it 
from its dross and dust. Sometimes gentle, sometimes 
capricious, sometimes awful, never the same for two mo- 
ments together; almost human in its passions, almost 
spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine in its infinity, 
its appeal to what is immortaJ in uh, is as distinct, as 
its ministry of chastisement or of blessing n. Thsam-iew- 
to what is mortal is essential. And yet we f^f"^^^ 
never attend to it, we never make it a sub- ™'^'^- 
ject of thoiight, but as it has to do with our animal sen- 
sations : we look upon all by which it speaks to us more 
clearly than to brutes, upon all which beais witness to 
the intention of the Supreme, that we are to receive 
more from the covering vault than the light and the dew 
which we share with the weed and the worm, only as a 
succession of meaningless and monotonous accident, too 
common and too vain to be worthy of a moment of watch- 
fulness, or a glance of admiration. If in our moments of 
utter idleness and iusipiility, we turn to the sky as a last 
resonrce, which of its phenomena do we speak of f One 
says it has been wet, and another it has been windy, 
and another it has been warm. Who, among the whole 
chattering crowd, can tell me of the forms and the preci- 
pices of the chain of tall white mountains that girded the 
horizon at noon yesterday ? ^"ho saw the narrow sun- 
beam that came out of the soutli, and smote upon their 
summits until they melted and mouldered away in a dust 
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of blue rain! Who saw the dance of the dead clonds 
when the aunlig-ht left them last night, aud the west 
wind blew them before it like withered leaves ! All has 
passed, unregretted as unseen ; or if the apathy be ever 
shaken off, even tor an instant, it is only by what is gross, 
IS The moatea- °^ what IS extraordinary: and yet it is not 
scmBue'Sel™- "^ ^^® broad and fierce manifestations of 
•I*"'- the elemental energies, not in the clash of 

the hail, nor the drift of the whirlwind, that the highest 
characters of the sublime are developed. God is not in 
the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in the still small 
voice. They are but the blunt and the low faculties of 
oui' nature, which can only be addressed thi-ough lamp- 
black and lightning. It is in quiet and subdued pas- 
sages of unobtrusive majesty, the deep, and the calm. 
and the perpetual, — that which must be sought ere it is 
seeu, and loved ere it is understood,— things which the 
angels work out for us daily, and yet varj^ eternally, 
which are never wanting, and never repeated, which are 
to be found always yet each found but once; it is 
through these that the lesson of devotion is chietly 
taught, and the blessing of beauty given. These are 
what the artist of highest aim must study: it is these, 
1 4. Many oi oar ^^ *^^ combination of which his ideal is to 
p«ber''cu'Tv^ '^ Created; these, of which so little notice 
"'"^- is ordinarily taken by common observere, 

that I fully believe, little as people in general are con- 
cerned with sxi, more of their ideas of sky are derived 
from pictures than from reality, and that if we could ex- 
amine the conception formed in the minds of most edu- 
cated persons when we talk of clouds, it would frequently 
be found comijosed of fragments of blue and white remi- 
niscences of the old masters. 

I shall enter upon the examination of what is true in 
sky at greater length, becanse it is the only jiart of a pict- 
ure of which all, if they will, may be compett^nt judges. 
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What I may have to assert respecting the rocks of Salva- 
tor, or the boug'hs of Claude, I can scarcely prove, except 
to those whom I can immtire for a month or two in the 
fastnesses of the Apennines, or guide in their summer 
walks again and again through the ravines of Sorrento. 
But what I say of the sky can be brought to un immedi- 
ate test by all, and I write the more decisively, in the 
hope that it may be so. 

Let us begin then with the simple open blue of the 
sky. This is of course the color of the pui-e atmospheric 
air, not tho aqueous vapor, but the pure . „ 
azote and oxygen, and it is the total color »MntiBi gaaiiciea 
of the whole mass of that air between us 
and the void of space. It is modified by the varying 
quantity of aqueous vapor suspended in it, whose color, 
in its most imperfect, and therefore most visible, state of 
solution, is pure white, (as in steam,) which receives, like 
any other white, the warm hues of the raj-s of the sun, 
and, according to its quantity and imperfect solution, 
makes the sky paler, and at the same time more or less 
gray, by mixing warm tones with its blue. This gray 
aqueous vapor, when very decided, becomes mist, and 
when local, cloud. Henco the sky ia to be considered as 
a transparent lilue liquid, in which, at various elevations, 
clouds are suspeuded, those clouds being themselves only 
particular visible spaces of a substance with which the 
whole mass of this liquid is more or less impregnated. 
Now, we all know this perfectly well, and |g n, connecuon 
yet we so far forget it in practice, that we with ciondii. 
little notice the constant connection kept up by nature 
between her bine and her clouds, and we are not offended 
by the constant habit of the old masters, of considering 
the blue sky as totally distinct in its nature, and far sep- 
arated from the vapors which float in it. With them, 
cloud is cloud, and blue is blue, and no kind of connec- 
tion between them is ever hinted at. The sky is thought 
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tmchanged ; and to complete the absurdity of the whole 
thinf^, this color holds its owb, withoat graduation or 
alteratiou, to within three or tour degrees of the horizon, 
where it suddenly becomea bold and luuniied yellow. 
Now the horizon at noon may be yellow when the whole 
sky is covered with dark clouds, and only nne open streak 
of light left in the distance from which the whole light 
proceeds ; but with a clear, open sky, and opposite the 
sxin, at noon, such a yellow horizon as this is physically 
impossible. Even supposing that the upper part of the 
sky were pale and warm, and that the transition from the 
one hue to the other were effected imperceptibly and 
gradually, aa is invariably the case in reality, insteail of 
taking place within a space of two or three degrees;— 
even then, this gold yellow would be altogether absurd : 
but as it is, we have in this sky (and it is a fine picturi^ 
one of the best of Gaspar's that I know,) a notable exam- 
ple of the truth of the old masters — two imiiossihle 
colors impossibly united! Find such a color in Turner's 
noonday zenith as the bine at the top, or such a color at 
a noonday horizon as the yellow at the bottom, or sucli 
a connection of any colors whatsoever as that in the 
centre, and then you may talk about his beinff false to 
nature if you will. Nor is this a solitary instMice; it is 
Caspar Poussin'a favorite and characteristic effect. I 
remember twenty such, most of them worse than this, in 

the downright surface and opacity of bine, 
c^ [n iTBdii*- Again, look at the large Cuyp in the 

Dulwich Gallery, which Mr. Hazlitt con- 
siders the "finest in the world," and of which he very 
complimentarily says, "The tender green of the valleys, 
the gleaming lake, the purple light of the hills, have aa 
effect like the dmrn on an imripo nectarine ! " I ought t« 
have apologized before now, for not having studied suffi- 
ciently in Covent Garden to be provided with terms of 
correct and classical criticism. One of my friends begged 
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me to observe, the other day, that Clande was " pulpy ; " 
another addeil the yet more gratifying information that 
he was "jiiicy;" and it is now happily discovered that 
Cnyp is " downy." Now I dare say that the sky of this 
first-rate Ciiyp is very like an unripe nectarine : all that 
I have to say about it is, that it is exceedingly unlike a 
sky. The blue remains unchanged and uugradiiated over 
three-fourths of it, down to the horizon ; while the sun. 
in the left-hand comer, is surrounded with a halo, first of 
yellow, and then of crude pink, both being separated 
from each other, anil the last from the blue, as sharply as 
the belts of a rainbow, and both together not ascending 
ten degrees in the sky. Now it is difficult to conceive 
how any man calling himself a iiainter could impose 
suoli a thing on the public, and still more how the public 
can receive it, as a representation of that sunset purple 
wliich invariably extends its influence to the zenith, so 
that there is no pure blue anywhere, but a purple increas- 
ing in purity gradually down to its point of greatest 
intensity, (about forty-five degrees from the horizon,) 
and then melting imperceptibly into the gold, the three 
colors extending their influence over the whole sky ; so 
that throughout the whole sweep of the heaven, there is 
no one spot where the color is not in an equal state of 
transition — passing from gold into orange, from that 
into rose, from that into ]iur|)le, from that into blue, with 
absolute equality of change, so that in no place can it be 
said, " hei-e it changes," and iu no place, " liere it is un- 
changing." This is invariably the case. There is no such 
thing — there never was, and never will be such a thing, 
B God's heaven remains as it is modo^as a serene, 
inset sky, with its purple and rose in halts about the 

1 bold, broad examples of ignorance as these would 
1 set aside all the claims of the professed landscape 
inters to truth, with whatever delicacy of color or ma- 
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nipulatioD they may be disgnised. But there are some 
skies, of the Dutch school, in which clearness and coil>1- 
■ i«. Tbe eicwd- iifiss have been aimed at, instead of dejjth ; 
i^eTof'^tw'MSl aud some introduced merely as biwk- 
i?h"o'"^ ^^ pounds to the historical subjects of the 
^^h™ ^ mS- "I'l'''' Italians, which there is no matching 
cm tim». in modem times ; one would think ang-els 

had painted them, for all is now clay and oil in compari- 
son. It seems as if we had totally lost the art, for surely 
otherwise, however little our painters might aim at it or 
feel it, they would touch the chord Homutimes by acci- 
dent : but they never do, and the mechanical incapacity 
is still more strongly evidenced by the muddy strugg'lea 
of the unhappy Germans, who have the feeling, partially 
strained, artificial, and diseased, indeed, bnt still g'enuine 
enouph to bring out the tone, if they had the mechani- 
cal means and technical knowledge. But, however they 
were obtained, the clear tones of this kind of the older 
Italians are glorious and enviable in the highest degree ; 
and we shall show, when we come to speak of the beauti- 
ful, that they are one of the most just grounds of the 
fame of the old masters. 

But there is a series of phenomena connected with the 
open blue of the sky, which we must take especial notice 
I IS. Phenomena '*'■ '^ *' '** °^ coustont ocj3urrence in the 
bUi?/'Thuir*nM- "^"''ks of Tumer and Claude, the effects, 
nreandmute. namely, of visible sunbeams. It will be 
necessary for us thoi-oughly to understand the cin:iiia*j 
stances under which such effects take plao 

Aqueous vapor or mist, suspended in the atmosphi 
becomes visible exactly as dust does in the air of 
room. In the shadows you not only cannot see the dust 
itself, because imillumined, but you can see other objects 
through the dust without obscurity, the air being thus 
actually rendered more transparent by a deprivation of 
light. ^Vhere a sunbeam enters, every particle of dust 
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becomes Yisible, and a palpable iiitemiption to tlie sigbt, 
so tbat a transverse sunbeam is a real obstacle to the 
vision, you cannot see things clearly throngU it. 

In the same way, wherever vapor is illuminated by 
ti-ansverse rays there it becomes risible as a whiteness 
more or leas affecting the puiity of the blue, and destroy- 
ing it exactly in proportion to the degree of illumina- 
tion. But where vapor is in shade, it has very little 
effect on the sky, perhaps making it a little deeper and 
grayer than it otherwise would be, but not itself, unless 
very dense, distinguishable or felt as mist. 

The appearance of mist or whiteness in the blue of the 
sky, is thus a circumstance which more or less accom- 
panies sunshine, and which, supposing the 114. They are 
quantity of vapor constant, is greatest in ^i[. ^^ZSS 
the brightest sunlight. "When there are ^1^ t^^t^ 
no cloutls in the sky, the whiteness, as it l^^l' 5"ii,"^ 
affects the whole sky equally, is not par- '^'"'*- 
ticularly noticeable. But when there are clouds between 
us and the sun, the sun being low, those clouds cast 
shadows along and through the mass of suspended vapor. 
Within the space of these shadows, the vapor, as above 
stated, becomes transparent and invisible, and the sky 
appeai-s of a pure blue. But where the sunbeams strike, 
the vapor becomes visible in the form of the beams, 
occasioning those ratiiating shafts of light which are one 
of the most valuable and constant accompaniments of a 
low sun. The denser the miat, the more distinct and 
shai-p-edged will these rays lie ; when the air is veiy clear, 
they are mere vague, Hushing, gradated passages of 
light ; when it is ver>' thick, they are keen-edged and 
decisive in a high degree. 

We see then, first, that a quantity of mist dispersed 
through the whole space of the sky, is necessary to this 
phenomenon ; and secondly, that what we usually think 



of as beams of greater brightness than the rest of the 
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sky, are in reality only a part of that eky in its natural 
state of illumination, cut off and rendered brillijint by 
the shallows from the clouds, ^that these shadows are 
in reality the source of the appearance of beams, ^that, 
therefore, no pai-t of the sky can present such an apptiar- 
ance, except when there are broken clouds between it 
and the sun ; and lastly, that the shadows cast fnim such 
clouds are not uetressarily gray or dark, but very nearly 
of the natural pure blue of a sky destitute of vapor. 

Now, aa it has been proved that the appearance of 
beams can only take place in a part of the sky which has 
I Id. Ertoneons i-'louils between it and the sun, it is evident 
!^™futau™ 'Sf that no appearance of beams can ever l>e- 
br?iie''^<i''"w ffi"! Irom the orb itself, except when there 
'*"■ is a cloud or solid body of some kind Ije- 

tween us and it ; but that such appearances will almost 
invariably begin on the dark side of some of the clouiis 
around it, the orb itself remaining- the centre of a broad 
blazo of united light. Wordsworth has given us in two 
lines, the ouly circumstances under which rays can ever 
appear to have origin in the orb itself: — 



"But raj-B ot light, 
Now tudtUiilj) liivLTgitig from the orb, 
Retiml bthimi the mounlain top*, or veiled 
By the deme nir, aliol upwards," 

ExriTRBinN. Book IX. 



And Turner has given us the effect magnificently in the 
Dartmouth of the River Scenery. It is frequent among 
the old masters, and constant in Claude ; though the 
latter, from cbTiwinfr his beams too fine, represents the 
effect upon the dazzled eye rather than the light which 
actually exists, and approximates very closely to the 
ideal wliich we see in the sign of the Rising- Sun ; nay, 1 
am nearly sure that I remember cases in which he hsa 
given us the diverging beam, without any clond or hill 
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interfering with the orb. It may. perhaps, be somewhat 
diDicult to say how far it is allowable to represent that 
tinil of ray which is seen by the dazzled ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
eye. It is very certain that we never 25''^^*p[^' 
look towards a bright sun without see- atouid not 
ing glancing rays issue from it : but it is 
equally certain that those rays are no more real existences 
than the red and blue tiireles which we see after having 
been so dazzled, and that if we are to represent the rays 
nTFe ought also to cover our sky with pink and blue 
es. I should on the whole consider it utterly false 
is principle to represent the visionary beam, and that 
we ought only to show that whieh has actual existence. 
Such we find to be the constant practice of ■ n. The imc- 
Turner. Even where, owing to interposed nii k«n percept 
.clouds, he has beams appearing to issue Steuc^ 'JfteSi^ 
l^from the orb itself, they are broad bursts '""''( r»y>. 
of light, not spiky rays ; and his more usual practice is 
to keep all near the sun in one simple blaze of intense 
light, and from the first clouds to throw beams to the 
zenith, though he often does not permit any appearance 
of rays until close to the zenith itself. Opeu at the 
80th page of the Illustrated edition of Kogera's poems. 
Ton have there a sky blazing with sunbeams ; but they 
all begin a long way from the sun, and they are ac- 
coimted for by a mass of dense clouds surrounding the 
orb itself. Turn to the 7th page. Behind the old oak, 
where the sun is supposed to be, you have ouly a blaze 
[«f undistinguished light ; but up on the left, over the 
-edge of the cloud, on its dark side, the sunbeam. Turn 
to page 192, — blazing rays again, but all beginning 
where the clouds do, not one can you trace to the sun ; 
and observe how carefully the long shadow on the moun- 
tain is accounted for by the dim dark promontory pro- 
jecting out near the sun. I need not multiply exam- 
ples; you will find various modifications and uses of 
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these eEfects throughout his works. But you will no! 
find a siugle trace of them in the old masters. The.v give' 
I IB. The lotai Joti the rays issuing from behind blitcfc, 
evidTOce S 'ucl clouds, and because they are a coarse and- 
wsrirf't^ Sd common effect which could not possibljr) 
mMit™. escape their observation, and because they 

are easily imitated. They give you the spiky shaf 
issuing from the orb itself, because these are partiallj 
symbolical of light, and assist a tardy imag-ination, 
two or three rays scratched round the sun with a pi 
would, though they would be rays of diukness iusteatl of j 
light.* But of the most beautiful phenomenon of all,j 
the appearance of the delicate ray tar in the sky, thread, 
iug its way among the tliin, transparent clouds, wliilfl 
all around tlie sun is unshadowed fire, there is no record 
nor esample whatsoever in their works. It was too 
delicate and spiritual for them ; probably their bhmt 
and feelingless eyes never perceived it in nature, aud 
their untaught imaginations were not likely to originate 
it in the study. ' 

Little is to be said of the skies of oui' other hmdsca|i9 
artists. In paintings, they are commonly toneles^- 

* 1 linve left this pnssa^ as it atood origlaall}', because it U rigbl M- j 
far ns it goes ; yet It spenks with too little respect of symhotixnv 
wiiicli is often of the bighest use in religious nrl, naA in some nioa-' 
ure is altonable in nil nrL In the works of almosl alt tbe grealeri, 
masters [here ure ponions whicb are eiplaoBtory ralber than repre- 
sentative, itnd t}'pieitl tntlier Iban imitative ; nor could these be purled 
wilh but at infltiile loss. Note, with respect to the present question, 
the daring black sunbeuns of Titian, in his woodcut of St. Francis 
receiving the aligmalfi, and compare here Part III. Sect. 11. Cbap. IV. 
S 18 ; Chap. V. § 13. And though I believe that I am right in coo- 
Bidering all Ruch symbolism as out of place in pure landscape, and in 
attributing that of Claude to ignorance or iaabilily. and not to foeling, 
yet I praise Turner not so much for bis absolute refuel to represent 
the spiky ray almut the sun. as for his perceiving and rendering that 
which Claude never perceived, the mulliludinoiia presence of lidial- 
ing light in tbe upper sky, and on all Its countless rooks of subtile 
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crude, and wanting' in depth and transparency ; but in 
drawings, some very perfect and delicate exami3les have 
been produced by various membei's of the 
old Water Color Society, and one or two l]^ '^oT'mSdim 
others; but with respect to the qualities of ^™^''°^- 
which we are at i)resent speaking, it is not right to com- 
pare di'awings with paintings, as the wash or sponging, 
or other aiiiiices peculiar to water color, are capable of 
producing an appearance of quality which it needs 
much higher art to produce in oils. 

Taken generally, the open skies of the modems are in- 
ferior in quality to picked and untouched skies of the 
greatest of the ancients, but far superior to g 20. Recapitu- 
the average class of pictures which we have ^^^e' of^he^- 
every day fathered upon their reputation. 5!^/^f«,fnVmu^ 
Nine or ten skies of Claude might be J^Jfig^SJ '"arSSs 
named which are not to be contended with, '™^^* cwidiPh. 
in their way, and as many of Cuyp. Teniers has given 
some very wonderful passages, and the clearness of the 
early Italian and Dutch schools is beyond all imitation. 
But the common blue diiubing which we hear every day 
in our best galleries attributed to Claude and Cuyp, and 
the genuine skies of Salvator, and of both the Poussins, 
are not to be compared for an instant with the best works 
of modem times, even in quality and transparency ; 
while in all matters requiring delicate obseiTation or 
accurate science, — in all which was not attainable by 
technicalities of art, and which depended upon the 
artist's knowledge and understanding of nature, all the 
works of the ancients are alike the productions of mere 
children, sometimes manifesting great sensibility, but 
proving at the same time, feebly developed intelligence 
and ill-regulated observation. 




JTH OF CLOUDS : — FUiST, OF THE BEOION OF THE 

cntBus. 

OiTR next sabjoct of investigation must be the specific 
character of clouds, a species of truth which is especially 
neglected by artists : fii-st, because aa it is within the Um- 
1 1. DuBeuY ot its of possibility that a cloud may assume 
wbeniD [be [raiS almost auv form, it is difficult to point out, 

of clcrnd* connWa. , . , i r i i_ ■ 

and not always easy to feel, whei-em error 
ciiuflists ; and socontUy, Ijecause it is totally impossible 
to study the forms of clouds from nature with fare and 
a«!curacy, as a change in the subject takes place l>etweeD 
every touch of the foUowiug pencil, and parts of an out- 
line sketched at different instants cannot hannouize, 
nature never having intended them to come together. 
Still if artists were more in the habit of sketching 
cloudH rapidly, and as accurately as possible in the out- 
line, from nature, instead of daubing down what they 
call " effects " with the brush, they would soou find there 
is more beauty about their forms than can l>e arrived at 
by any random felicity of invention, however brilliant, 
and moi-o essential character than can be ^dolated with- 
out inclining the chaige of falsehood, — falsehood as 
direct and definite, though not as traceable as error in 
the less varied features of organic form. 

The first and most important character of clouds, is 
dependent on the different altitudes at which they are 
formed. The atmosphere may be conveniently con- 
sidered as divided into three Bpa«e8, each inhabited by 
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clouds of specific chiusicter altogether different, thoiigli, 

in reality, there is iio distinct limit fised between them 

by nature, clouda being formed at everii 

altitude, and piiiiaking according to their «< ^r eh»rici«r 

altitude, more or less of the characters of "i"*- The ihien 
,, 1 ■ fin regU** to which 

the upper or lower regions, ine scenery ihej maj cony™ 

of the sky is thus fonueil of an infinitely B«d »« beiong- 
graduated series of systematic forms of "^ 
cloud, each of which has its own region in which alone 
it is formed, and each of which has specific charactere 
which can only be properly determined by comparing 
them as they are found clearly distinguished by intGr\'als 
of considerable space. I shall therefore consider the 
sky as divided into three i-egiona — the upper region, or 
region of the cirrus ; the central i-egion, or region of the 
stratus; the lower region, or the region of the rain- 
cloud. 

The clouds which I wish to consider as included in the 
upper region, never touch even the highest mountains 
of Europe, and may therefore be looked ,g Exienioruw 
upon an never formed below an elevation "Ppef"Bion- 
of at least 15,000 feet ; they are the motionless multitu- 
dinous lines of delicate vapor with which the blue of the 
open sky is commonly streaked or speckled after several 
days of fine weather. I must be pardoned for giving a 
detailed deacriptitm of their specific characters as they 
are of constant occurrence in the works of modem 
artists, and I shall have occasion to speak frequently of 
them in futui'e parts of the work. Their chief characters 
are — first, Symmetry: They are nearly 
always arranged in some definite and evi- ricni lunnEenmi 
dent order, commonly in long ranks reach- 
ing sometimes from the zenith to the horizon, each rank 
composed of an infinite number of transverse bars of 
about the same length, each bar thickest in the mid- 
dle, and terminating in a traceless vaporous point at 
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each side; the ranks are in the direction of th* wind, 
jrnd tlie liara of course at riglit angles to it ; these latti»r 
ai'e commonly slightly bi-nt in the middle. Frequently 
two systems of this kind, indicative of two c-m-renta of 
wind, at tlifferent altitudes intersect one another, form- 
ing !v network. Another frequent arranfremont is iu 
groups of excessively fine, silky, parallel fibres, com- 
monly nwliating, or having a tondeucy to radijitc, from 
one of theii- extremities, and terminating in a plumy 
sweep at the other r^these are vulgarly known as 
" mares' tails." Tlie pinmy and expanded extremity of 
these is often l.ient upwards, sometimes l.>Eu-k iiud up 
a£:ain, giving an appeaiance of great flexibility and 
onity at the same time, as if the clonds were tough, and 
wonld hold together however bent. The narrow extrem- 
ity is invariably tamed to the wind, and the fibres are 
paraUel with its direction. The upper clouds always 
fall into some modification of one or other of these 
arrangements. They thus di£Fler from all other clonds, 
in having a plan and system ; whereas other clonds, 
though there are certain lavs which they cannot break, 
have yet perfect freedom from anything like a relative 
and general system of government. The upper clouds 
are to the lower, what soldiers on parade are to a mixed 
multitude ; uo men walk on their heads or their hands, 
and so there are certain laws which uo clouds violate ; 
but there la nothing except in the upper clouds resem- 
bling symmetrical discipline. 

Secondly, Sharpness of Edge : The edges of the bars 
of the upper clouils which are turned to the wind, are 
1 5. Thedtoiceed- often the sharpest which the sky shows: 
mgdeu™?- no outline whatever of any other kind of 

cloud, however marked and energetic, ever approaches 
the delicate decision of these edges. The outline of a 
black thunder-cloud is striking, from the great energy 
of the color or shade of the general mass; but as a Hue, 
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it is soft and indistinct, compared with the edge of the 
cirrus, in a clear sky with a brisk breeze. On the other 
hand, the edge of the bai* turned away from the wind is 
always soft, often imperceptible, melting into the blue 
interstice between it and its next neighbor. Commonly 
the sharper one edge is, the softer is the other, and the 
clouds look fiat, and as if they slipped over each other 
like the scales of a fish. When both edges are soft, as is 
always the case when the sky is clear and windless, the 
cloud looks solid, round, and fleecy. 

Thirdly, Multitude : The delicacy of these vaj^ors is 
sometimes camect into such an infinity of division, that 
no other sensation of number that the § e. Their num- 
earth or heaven can give is so imi^ressive. 
Number is always most felt when it is symmetrical, (vide 
Burke on " Sublime," Part ii. sect. 8,) and, therefore, no 
sea- waves nor fresh leaves make their number so evident 
or so impressive as these vapors. Nor is nature content 
with an infinity of bars or lines alone — each bar is in its 
turn severed into a number of small undulatory masses, 
more or less connected according to the violence of the 
wind. When this division is merely efiected by undula- 
tion, the cloud exactly resembles sea-sand ribbed by the 
tide ; but when the division amounts to real sei^aration 
we have the mottled or mackerel skies. Commonlv, the 
greater the division of its bars, the broader and more 
shapeless is the rank or field, so that in the mottled sky 
it is lost altogether, and we have large iiTegular fields 
of equal size, masses like flocks of sheep ; sutJi clouds are 
three or four thousand feet below the legitimate cirrus. 
I have seen them cast a shadow on the Mont Blanc at 
sunset, so that they must descend nearly to within fifteen 
thousand feet of the earth. 

Fourthly, Purity of Color : The nearest of these clouds 
— those over the observer's head, being at least three 
miles above him, and nearly all entering the ordinary 
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■e of visiou, farther from liim still, — their dark sides 

luch grayer and cooler than those of other clomls, 

owing to their distance. They are fom- 

p«oiiBriy posed of the purest oqueons vapor, free 

from all foulness of eai'thy gasna, and of 

n the lightest and moet ethereal state in which it 

e, to be visible. Farther, they receive the light of 

in in a state of far greater intensity than lower ob- 

the beams being transmitted to them thiough at- 

OBph(^rl> „1 'iir le — ' v. and wholly imafTected by 

mist, smoke, or any other impurity. Hence their colors 

are more pure and vi^id, tmd their white less sullieil 

than those of any other clouds. 

Ijastly, Yariety : Variety is never so conspicuous, as 
when it is united with symmetry. The perpetoal change 
IB. ThafTivia^ of form in other clouds, is monotonong 
of (arm. j^ jjg ^^^ dissimilarity, nor ie differenoe 

striking where no connection is implied ; bnt if throngh 
a range of barred doada, crossing half the heaven, all 
governed by the same forces and falling into one general 
form, there be yet a marked and evident dissimilarity 
between each member of the great mass— one more finely 
drawn, the next more delicately moulded, the next more 
gracefully bent— each broken into differently modelled 
and variously numbered groups, the vaiiety is doubly 
striking, because contrasted with the perfect symmetry 
of which it forms a part. Hence, the importance of the 
truth, that nature never lets one of the membei-s of even 
her most disciplined groups of cloud be like another; 
but though each is adapted for the same function, and 
in its great features resembles all the others, not one, 
out of the millions with which the sky is checkered, is 
without a separate beauty and character, appearing to 
have hatl distinct thought occupied in its coiicei>tioD, 
and distinct forces in its production : and in addition to 
this perpetual invention, visible in each member of each 
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system, we find systems of separate cloud intersecting' 
one another, the sweeping lines mingled and interwoven 
with the rigid bars, these in their turn melting into 
banks of sand-like ripple and flakes of diifted and in-eg- 
ular foam ; under all, perhaps the massy outline of some 
lower cloud moves heavily across the motionless buoy- 
ancy of the upper lines, and indicates at once their ele- 
vation and their repose. 

Such are the great attributes of the upper cloud region ; 
whether they ai*e beautiful, valuable, or impressive, it is 
not our present business to decide, nor to . ^ „ , , ^ 

§ 9. Total abeence 

endeavor to discover the reason of the of even the eiight- 
somewhat remarkable fact, that the whole representation, in 

j^ -.^ , .. _i/vi £ ancient landacape. 

field of ancient landscape art affords, as far 
as we remember, but one instance of any effort whatever 
to represent the character of this cloud region. That 
one instance is the landscape of Rubens in our own 
gallery, in which the mottled or fleecy sky is given with 
perfect truth and exquisite beauty. To this should i^er- 
haps be added, some of the backgrounds of the histori- 
cal painters, where horizontal lines were required, and a 
few level bars of white or warm color cross the serenity 
of the blue. These, as far as they go, are often very 
perfect, and the elevation and repose of their effect 
might, we shoidd have thought, have pointed out to the 
landscape painters that there was something (I do not say 
much, but certainly something) to be made out of the 
high clouds. Not one of them, however, took the hint. 
To whom, among them all, can we look for the slightest 
realization of the fine and faithful descriptive passage of 
the " Excursion," already alluded to : — 

"But rays of light, 
Now suddenly diverging from the orb, 
Retired behind the mountain tops, or veiled 
By the dense air, shot upwards to the crown 
Of the blue firmament — aloft — and wide : 
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And muliUudcs of liltle floaiiDg cinuda, 
Ere we, who suw, of cliwige were crjuscious, pierced 
TUrougli their etberenl teiliin;. had become 
Vivid aa fire,— Cluuds sepHralely poised, 
tnnuinerable niuUituda of forms 
Sesltered tUmugh balf tlie circle of the sky j 
And giving buck, aod Blieddini; each on each, 
Witli ptodignl communion, iLe bright hues 
Wliic-li from the unappuronl foimt of glory 
They had imbibed, nod eeased Dot to receive. 
That wliich the Ueaveus displayed the liquid deep 
Repealed, but with unity sublime." 

There ia but one master whose works we can thiut ot 
while we read this ; one alone has taken notice of th« 
1 10. The lotenw neglected u|>per 8ky j it is his pet-oliar 
Jrady of iiMim by >»^A favorite field; he lias watched its every 
Turner. modification, and given its every phase and 

feature : at all hours, in all seasons, he has followed its 
pa^sious and its changes, and has brought down and 
laid open to the world another apocalypse of heaven. 

Tliere is scarcely a paintiuB of Turner's, in which se- 
renity of sky and intensity of light are aimed at together, 
in which these clouds are not used, though there are ui>t 
two cases in which they are used altogether alike. Some- 
times they are crowded together in masses of mingling 
light, as iu the Shylock ; every part and atom sympa- 
thizing in that continuous expression of slow movement 
which Hhelley has so beautifully touched: — 

" Undernentli the young gmy dawn 
A multitude of dense, while fleecy clouda. 
Were wandering in thick flocka alone the mountains, 
SkephenUd by the aloie. unieiUinij iciitd." 

At other times they are blended with the sky itself, 
telt only here and there by a ray of light calling tliem 
into existence out of its misty shade, as in the Mercury 
and Argus -, sometimes, where great repose is to be given. 
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they appear in a few detached, equal, rounded flakes, 
which seem to hang motionless, each like the shadow of 
the other, in the deep blue of the zenith, as in the Acro- 
Corinth; sometimes they are scattered in fiery flying 
fragments, each burning with separate energy, as in the 
Temeraire ; sometimes woven together with fine threads 
of intermediate darkness, melting into the blue as in the 
Napoleon. But in all cases the exquisite manipulation 
of the master gives to each atom of the multitude its ovm 
character and expression. Though they be countless as 
leaves, each has its portion of light, its shadow, its re- 
flex, its peculiar and separating form. 

Take for instance the illustrated edition of Eogers's 
Poems,* and open it at the 80th page, and observe 
how every attribute which I have pointed 
out in the upper sky, is there rendered ette* sunrise on 
with the faithfulness of a mirror ; the long 
lines of parallel bars, the delicate curvature from the 
wind, which the inclination of the sail shows you to bo 
from the west ; the excessive sharpness of every edge 
which is turned to the wind, the faintness of every oi>- 
posite one, the breaking up of each bar into rounded 
masses, and finally, the inconceivable variety with which 
individual form has been given to every mc^mber of the 
multitude, and not only individual form, but roundness 
and substance even where there is scarciely a hairbreadth 
of cloud to express it in. Observe, above everj'thing, 
the varying indication of space and depth iu the whole, 
so that you may look through and through from one 
cloud to another, feeling not merely how they retire to 
the horizon, but how they melt back into the recesses 

♦ I use this work frequently for illustration, because it is the only 
one I know in which the engraver has worked with delicacy enough 
to give the real forms and touches of Turner. I can reason from these 
plates, (in questions of form only,) nearly as well as I could from the 
drawings. 
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of the sky j every interral being filled with absolute air, 
Bud all its spaies tio melting and tiuctuatiug, and fraught 
with changt' as with repose, that aa you look, you wil! 
fancy that thi; rays shoot higher aud hij^'her into the 
vault of light, and that the pale streak of horizontal 
vajjor is molting away from the cloud that it crosses. 
Now watch for the nest barred sunrise, aud take this 
vignette to the window, and test it by nature's own 
clouds, among whidi you will find forms and passages, I 
do not Bay merely lilv, but apparently the actual origi- 
nals of parts of this very drawing. And with whom will 
you do this, except with Turner t Will you do it with 
Oaude, aud set that blauk square yard of blue, with its 
ronu{l, white, flat fixtures of similar cloud, beside the 
piu'ple iufiuity of nature, with her iiountless multitude 
of shatlowj- lints, and flaky waves, and folded veils of 
variable mist ? "Will you do it with Poussin, and set 
those massy steps of unyielding solidity, with the char- 
iotand-four driving up them, by the side of the delicate 
forms which teimiuate iu threads too fine for the ej'e to 
follow them, and of texture so thin woven that^lie earli- 
est Mtars shim/ tlirough them ? 'Will you do it witti Sal- 
vator, and set that volume of violent and restless manu- 
factory smoke beside those calm and quiet bars, which 
pause in the heaven as if they would never leave it 
more? 

Xow we have just seen how Turner uses the sharp-edged 
ciiTi when he aims at giving great transparency of air. 

But it was shown iu the preceding chapter 
ihecimie io »x- that suuheams, or the appearance of them, 

are always sharper in their edge in propor- 
tion on the air is more misty, as they are most defined in 
a room where there is most dust flying about in it. Con- 
sequently, ill the vignette we have been just notioiug, 
where transparency is to be given, though there is a 
blaze of light, its beams are never edged ; a tendency to 
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B Yisible, but you cannot in any port find a siugle 
' marked edge of a lising sunbeam, the sky is merely 
more fiushed in one place than auotlier, Now let us see 
what Turner does when he wants mist, Tiun to the 
Alps at Daj'break, page 193, in the same book. Here 
we have the ciiTi used again, but now they have no sharp 
\ edges, they are all tieecy aud mingling with each other, 
I though every one of them has the most exquisite indi- 
I cation of individual form, aud they melt bat'k, not till 
I ihey are lost in exceeding light, as in the other plate, 
I but into a mysterious, fluctuating, shadowy sky, of which, 
r though the light penetrates through it all, you perceive 
fcevery part to be charged with vapor. Notice particu- 
■larly the half -indicated fonns even where it is most se- 
I.Tene, behind the snowy mountains. And now, how are 
pthe sunbeams drawn 1 no longer indecisive, flushing, 
F palpitating, every one is shari> and clear, and terminated 
I by defijiite shadow ; note especially the marked lines on 
I the upper cloud ; finally, observe the difference in the 
I'lnode of intlicating the figures, which are here misty and 
I indistinguishable, telling only as shadows, though they 
I are near and large, while those in the former vignette 
r came clear upon the eye, though they were so far o£f as 
fto appear mere points. 

Now is this pei-petual consistency in all points, this 
»ncentration of every fact which can possibly bear upon 
lirhat we are to be told, this watchfulness 
»oi the entire meaning and system or nat- ener m «™ry mi- 
VUre, which fills every part and space of 

lie picture with coincidences of witness, which come out 
upon us, as they would from the reality, more fully and 
■deeply in proportion to the knowledge we possess aud 
■ihe attention we give, admirable or not t. I could go on 
■writing page after page on every sky of Turner's, and 
■pointing out fresh truths in every one. In the Ha\Te, 
r instance, of the Rivers of France we have a new fact 
33 



pointed out to us with respect to tliese cirri, utuuL'ly, 
their being so faint and trauspai-eut a.s not to be distiu- 
gTiishnble from the blue of the sky, (a frequent t-ase,) 
except in the course of a sunbeam, which, however, liocjs 
not illumine their edges, they being not solid enough to 
reflect light, but peueti-ates their whole subfitance. aiid 
renders them tint, luminous forms in its path, lustantly 
and totally lost at its edge. And thus a separate essay 
would be required by everj' picture, to make fully under- 
stood the new phenomeua which it treated and illus- 
trated. But after once showing what are the prevailing 
characteristics of these clouds, we can only leave it to 
the reader to trace them wherever they occur. There 
are some fine and characteristic passages of this kind of 
cloud given by Stanfield, though he dariis not use them 
in multitude, and is wanting in those refined qualities 
of form which it is totally impossible to explain in 
words, but which, perhaps, by simple outlines on a large 
scale, selected from the cloud forms of various artists, I 
may in following portions of the work illustrate with the 
pencil. 

Of the colore of these clouds I have spoken before, 
(Hoc. I. Chap. U. :) but tliough I then alluded to their 
114. Thecoiotof Pi"'y *"*^ vividneas, I scaicely took pi-op- 
tbe upper cioaik. er uotice of their Variety ; there ie indeed 
in nature variety in all things, and it would be absurd 
to insist on it in each case, yet the colors of these clouds 
are so marvellous in their changefulness, that they re- 
quire particular notice. If you watch for the next sun- 
set, when there are a considerable number of these cirri 
in the sky, you will see, especially at the zenith, that the 
sky does not remain of the same color for two inches to- 
gether : one cloud has a dark side of cold blue, and a 
fringe of milky white ; another, above it, has a dark side 
of purple and an edge of red : another, nearer the sun, 
has an underside of orange and an edge of gold ; these 
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you will find mingled with, and passing into the blue of 
the sky, which in places you will not be able to distin- 
guish from the coo! gray of the darker clouds, and which 
will be itself full of gradation, now pure and deep, now 
faint and feeble ; and all this is done, not in large 
pieces, nor on a large scale, but over and over again in 
I every square yard, so that there is no single part nor 
■ .portion of the whole sky which has not in itself vaiiety 
lof color enough for a separate picture, and yet no sin- 
iffle part which is like another, or which has not some 
Lpecnliar source of beauty, and some peeiiliar arrange- 
I ment of color of its own. Now, instead of this, yon 
I (jet in the old masters^Cuyp, or Claude, or whoever 
I they may be — a field of blue, delicately, beautifully, and 
f uniformly shaded down to the yellow sun, with a certain 
[ number of similar clouds, each with a dai'k side of the 
L Bame gray, and an edge of the same yellow. I do not 
\ Bay that nature never does anything Hke this, but I say 
rihat her principle is to do a great deal more, and that 
I what she does more than this, — what I have above de- 
V scribed, and what you may see in nine sunsets out of 
ten,^haa been observed, attempted, and rendered by 
I Turner only, and by Iiim witli a fidelity and force which 
I presents us with more essential truth, and more clear 
[expression and illustration of natural laws, in every 
rwreath of vapor, than composed the whole stock of heav- 
I enly information, which lasted Cuyp and Claude their 
fi lives. 

We close then our present consideration of the upper 

^elouds, to return to them when we know what is beauti- 

; we have at present only to remember 

ihat of these clouds, and the tniths con- 

knected with them, none before Turner had taken Einy 

notice whatsoever: that had they therefore been even 

ifeebly and impei-fectly represented by him, they would 

ret have given him a claim to be considered more ex- 
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tended and universal in his statement of truths thAU any 
of his predecessors : how much more wlieu wa find that 
deep fidelitj' in his stuLlied and perfect skies which 
opens new sources of delight to every advancement of 
our knowledge, and to every added moment of our con- 
templation. 
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CHAPTEK nL 

OF TRUTH OF CLOUDS: — ^SECONDLY, OF THE CENTRAL CLOUD 

REGION. 

We have next to investigate the character of the Cen- 
tral Cloud Reg:ion, which I consider as including all 
clouds which ai*e the usual characteristic of ordinaiy se- 
rene weather, and which touch and envelop ^ ^ j,^^^j ^^ 
the mountains of Switzerland, but never ^'JJi j?5^^ 

' of toe central 

affect those of our own island ; they may ^^^^^ region. 
therefore be considered as occupying a space of air ten 
thousand feet in height, extending from five to fifteen 
thousand feet above the sea. 

These clouds, according to their elevation, appear with 
great variety of form, often partaking of the streaked or 
mottled character of the higher region, and as often, 
when the precursors of storm, manifesting forms closely 
connected with the lowest rain clouds ; but the species 
especially characteristic of the central region is a white, 
ragged, irregular, and scattered vapor, which has little 
form and less color, and of which a good example may be 
seen in the largest landscape of Cuyp, in the Dulwich 
Gallery. When this vapor collects into masses, it is 
partially rounded, clumsy, and ponderous, as if it would 
tumble out of the sky, shaded with a dull gray, and to- 
tally devoid of any appearance of energy or motion. 
Even in nature, these clouds are comparatively uninter- 
esting, scarcely worth raising our heads to look at ; and 
on canvas, valuable only as a means of introducing light, 
and breaking the monotony of blue ; yet they are, per- 
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beyond all others the favorite clonds of the Dutch 
rs. Whether they had imy motive for the atlop- 
■barartn- *''*^ "^^ such materials, beyond the extreme 
no^Mtto^ facility with which acres of canvas might 
re""™™- *'^"^ ^ covered without any troublesome 
Jdto'wlb^ ^ifertion of thought ; or auy temptation to 
h the Did Bach selections beyond tht? impossibility 
of error whei-e nature shows no form, and 
mpossibility of deticiencj- where she shows no 

iauty, i' "': ' ' " '~-e to determine. Such skies 

are happily beyond the reach of criticism, for he who 
tells you nothing cannot tell you a falsehood. A little 
flake-white, glazed with a light brush over the carefully 
toned blue, permitted to fall into whatever forms chauce 
might deteiTuine, with the sini^le precaution that their 
edges should be tolerably irregular, supplied, in hun- 
dreds of instances, a sky quite good enough for all ordi- 
nary purposes — quite good enough for cattle to graze, or 
boors to play at uine-pins— and equally devoid of all 
that could gratify, inform, or offend. 

But although this kind of cloud is, as I have said, tj-p- 
ical of the central region, it is not one which nature is 
fond of. She scarcely ever lets an hour 
of 'saivsior and pass without some manifestation of finer 
forms, sometimes approaching the upper 
cirri, sometimes the lower cumulus. And then in the 
lower outlines, we have the nearest approximation which 
nature ever presents to the cloutls of Claude, Salvator, 
and Poussin, to the characters of which I must request 
especial attention, as it is here only that we shall have a 
fair opportunity of comparing their skies with those of 
the modem school, I shall, as before, glance rapidly at 
the great laws of specific form, and so put it in the power 
of the reader to judge for himself of the truth of repre- 
sentation. 
Clouds, it is to be remembered, are not so much local 
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vai)or, as vapor rendered locally visible by a fall of tem- 
perature. Thus a cloud, whose parts are in constant 
motion, will hover on a snowy mountain, j ^ r^^^^ ^^^, 
pursuing constantly the same track upon ^^ characters, 
its flanks, and yet remaining of the same size, the same 
form, and in the same place, for half a day together. No 
matter how violent or how capricious the wind may be, 
the instant it approaches the spot where the chilly influ- 
ence of the snow extends, the moisture it carries becomes 
visible, and then and there the cloud forms on the in- 
stant, apparently maintaining its form against the wind, 
though the careful and keen eye can see all its parts in 
the most rapid motion across the mountain. The out- 
lines of such a cloud are of course not determined by 
the irregidar impulses of the wind, but by the fixed lines 
of radiant heat which regulate the temperature of the 
atmosphere of the mountain. It is terminated, therefore, 
not by changing curves, but by steady right lines of more 
or less decision, often exactly correspondent with the 
outline of the mountain on which it is formed, and falling 
therefore into grotesque peaks and precipices. I have 
seen the marked and angular outline of the Grandes 
Jorasses, at Chamounix, mimicked in its every jag by 
a line of clouds above it. Another resultant phenom- 
enon is the formation of cloud in the calm air to leeward 
of a steep summit ; cloud whose edges are in rapid mo- 
tion, where they are affected by the current of the wind 
above, and stream from the peak like the smoke of a vol- 
cano, yet always vanish at a certain distance from it as 
steam issuing from a chimney. When wet weather of 
some duration is approaching, a small white spot of cloud 
will sometimes appear low on the hill flanks ; it will not 
move, but will increase gradually for some little time, 
then diminish, still without moving; disappear alto- 
gether, reappear ten minutes afterwards, exactly in the 
same spot ; increase to a greater extent than before, again 
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disappear, agaiii return, and at lust iJcrmanently ; other 
similar spots of cloud fonnins simultaBeously, frith 
vaxiouB fluctuations, each in its own spot, and at the 
same level on the hill-side, until all expand, join to- 
gether, jvud fonn an nnbrokeu veil of tlireateniug gray, 
which darkens gradually into storm. ^\Tiat in such cases 
takes place palpably and remarkably, is more ur less a 
law of formation in all clouds whatsoever: they bein;? 
bounded rather by lines expressive of changes of tem- 
perature in the atmosphere, than by the impulses of the 
currents of wind in which those changes take place. 
Even when in rapid and visible motion across the sky, 
the variations which take place in their outUnes are not 
80 much alterations of position and an-angement of parts, 
as they are the alternate formation and disappeanvnce of 
ports. There is, therefore, usually a parallelism and cou- 
sistcncy in their great outlines, which prive system to 
the smnller curves of which they are composed : and if 
these great lines be taken, rejecting the minutiie of vari- 
ation, the resultaut form will almost always be angular, 
I B. Their mgn- ^^^^ ^^^ "^ character and decision. In the 
™f"dec™™^oi fl"ck-liko fields of equal masses, each indi- 
*""'""-■■ vidual muss Inis the effect, not of an elliptic 

or circle, bat of a rhomboid; the sky is crossed and 
checkered, not honeycombed ; in the lower cumuli, even 
though the most rounded of all clouds, the groups are 
not like balloons or bubbles, but like towers or moun- 
tains. And the result of this arrangement in masses 
more or less angular, varied with, and chiefly constructed 
of, curves of the utmost freedom and beauty, is that 
appearance of exhaustless and fantastic energy which 
gives every cloud a marked character of its own, suggest- 
ing resemblances to the specific ontlineR of organic ob- 
jects. I do not say that such accidental resemblances 
are a character to be imitated ; but merely that they bear 
witness to the originality and vigor of separate coucep- 
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tion in cloud forms, which give to the scenery of the sky 
a force and variety' no less delightful than that of the 
changes of mountain outline in a hill district of great 
elevation ; and that there is added to this a spirit-like 
feeling, a capricious, mocking imagery of passion and 
life, totally different from any effects of inanimate form 
that the earth can show. 

Tlie minor contours, out of which the larger outlines 
are composed, are indeed beautifully curvilinear; but 
thev are never monotonous in their curves. ^ 

_,. •^ . Til « 6. The compo- 

J^irst comes a concave line, then a convex sition of their 
one, then an angular jag, breaking off into 
spray, then a downright straight lino, then a curve again, 
then a deep gap, and a place where all is lost and melted 
away, and so on ; displaying in every inch of the form 
renewed and ceaseless invention, setting off grace with 
rigidity, and relieving flexibility with force, in a manner 
scarcely less admirable, and far more changeful than 
even in the muscular foims of the human frame. Nay, 
such is the exquisite composition of all this, that you 
may take any single fragment of any cloud in the sky, 
and you will find it put together as if there had been a 
year's thought over the plan of it, arranged with the 
most studied inequality — with the most delicate symme- 
try — with the most elaborate contrast, a picture in itself. 
Tou may try every other piece of cloud in the heaven, 
and you will find them every one as perfect, and yet not 
one in the least like another. 

Now it may perhaps, for anything we know, or have 
yet proved, be highly expedient and proper, in art, that 
this variety, individuality, and angular . ^ ^ . ^ 
character should be changed into a mass gctew. asgivenby 
of convex curves, each precisely like its 
neighbor in all respects, and unbroken from beginning 
to end ; — it may be highly original, masterly, bold, what- 
ever you choose to call it ; but it i^ false, I do not take 
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upon me to assert that the elomla wLieh in ancient Ger- 
many were more especially and peculiaily devoted to the ] 
business of catching princesses off desert islands, and j 
oirrying them to enchauted castleB, might not have poB- I 
sessed BomBtliinjf of the pillowy organization which ' 
may sappose beat adapted for functions of such delicacy 
and dispatch. But 1 do mean to say that the clouds 
which God sends upon his earth as the ministers of dew, 
and rain, and shade,,and with which he adorns his heaven, 
setting them in its vault for the thrones of his spirits, 
have not in one instant or atom of their existence, one 
feature in common with such conceptions and creations. 
And there are, beyond dispute, more direct and unmiti- 
gated falsehoods told, and more laws of nature set at 
open defiance) in onf of the " railing " skifs of Salvator, 
such aa that markeil 153 in the Dulwich Gallery, than | 
were ever attributed, even by the ignorant and unfeel- 
ing, to all the wildest flights of Turner put together. 

And it ia not as if the error were only occasional. It 
is systematic and constant in all the Italian masters of 
„ the seventeenth century, and in must of 

mil hiMhood ut the Dutch. They looked at clouds as ai -. 
itnibiii Bchooi gon- everything else which did not particularly' J 
help them in their great end of deception,! 
with utter carclosaness and blimtuess of feeling, — saiTI 
that there were a great many roimded passages iii them, ~ 
— foimd it much easier to sweep circles than to design * 
beauties, and sat down in their studies, contented with 
perpetual repetitions of the same spherical conceptions, 
having about the same relation to the clouds of natnrej 
that a child's carving of a turnip has to the head of the 
Apollo. Look at the round things about the sun in the 
bricky Claude, the smallest of the throe Seaports in the 
Niitional Gallery. They are a gi-eat deal more like half- 
crowns than clouds. Take the ropy, tough-looking 
wreath in the Sacrifice of Isaac, and find oue part of it, if 
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you can, which is not the repetition of every other part 
of it, all together being as round and vapid as the brush 
could draw them ; or take the two cauliliower-like pro- 
tuberances in No. 220 of the Dulwich Gallery, and ad- 
mire the studied similarity between them ; you cannot 
tell which is which ; or take the so-called Nicholas Pous- 
sin, No. 212, Dulwich Gallery, in which, from the brown 
trees to the right-hand side of the picture, there is not 
one line which is not physically impossible. 

But it is not the outline only which is thus systemati- 
cally false. The drawing of the solid form is worse still, 
for it is to be remembered that although « « y g. , 
clouds of course arrange themselves more congregated mass- 

. *^ tiT CBot cloud. 

or less into broad masses, with a light side 
and dark side, both their light and shade are invariably 
composed of a series of divided masses, each of which 
has in its outline as much variety and character as the 
great outline of the cloud; presenting, therefore, a 
thousand times repeated, all that I have described as 
characteristic of the general form. Nor are these multi- 
tudinous divisions a truth of slight importance in the 
character of sky, for they are dependent on, and illus- 
trative of, a quality which is usually in a great degree 
overlooked, — the enormous retiring spaces of solid 
clouds. Between the illumined edge of a heaped cloud, 
and that part of its body which turns into shadow, 
there will generally be a clear distance of several miles, 
more or less of course, according to the general size of 
the cloud, but in such large masses as in Poussin and 
others of the old masters, occupy the fourth or fifth of 
the visible sky ; the clear illumined breadth of vapor, 
from the edge to the shadow, involves at least a distance 
of five or six miles. We are little apt, in watching the 
changes of a mountainous range of cloud, to reflect that 
the masses of vapor which compose it, are huger and 
higher than any mountain range of the earth ; and the 
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distaiiceB between ma.Bs aud mass are not yards of ai; 
traversed in an instant by the flying form, but valleys 
I IK. Demoiiii™- of chaugiiijE: utmospbere leagues over ; 
tbat the slow motion of ascending curv'es, 
which we can scarcely trace, is a boiling 
energy of exulting vapor rushing into the heaven a thou- 
sand feet in a minute ; and that the toppling angle whose 
shall) edge almost escapes notice iu the multitudinous < 
forma ai'ound it, is a nodding precipice of stonns, 3,(K)0 
feet fn>iu biise to mimmit. It is not until we have actu- 
ally compared the forms of thu sVy with the hill ranges 
of the earth, aud seen the soswing Alp overtopiied and 
buiied in one surge of the sky, that we begin to conceive 
or appreciate the colossal scale of the phenomena of the 
latter. But of this there can be no doubt in the mind of 
any one accustomed to trace the forms of clouds among 
hill ranges — as it is there a demonstrable and evident 
fact, that the space of vapor visibly extended over an 
oi-dinarily cloudy sky, is not less, from the point nearest | 
to the observer to tlie horizon, than twenty ksiffiies : that I 
the size of every mass of separate form, if it be at all f 
largely divided, is to be expressed in terms of milex ; and 1 
that every boUing heap of illuminated mist in the nearer I 
sky, is an enormous mountain, fifteen or twenty thousand J 
feet iu height, six or seven miles over an illuminated aur- 1 
face, fun-owed by a thousand colossal ravines, torn by i 
local tempests into peaks and promontories, and chang- ■ 
ing its features with the majestic .velocity of the volcano. 1 
To those who have once convinced themselves of these ^ 
proportions of the heaven, it will be immediately evi- " 
I u. ADd coD«- dent, that though we might, without much 1 
2Sd"Tar?iIii'M°?rf violation of truth, omit the minor di^isioi 
'™*'^- of a cloud four yards over, it is the veriest A 

audacity of falsehood to omit those of masses where for J 
yards we have to rcLul miles ; first, because it is physically'! 
impossible that such a space should be without many and^ 
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vast divisions ; secondly, because divisions at such dis- 
tances must be sharply and forcibly marked by aerial 
perspective, so that not only they must be there, but 
they must be visible and evident to the eye ; and thirdly, 
because these multitudinous divisions are absolutely 
necessary, in order to express this space and distance, 
which cannot but be fully and imperfectly felt, even with 
every aid and evidence that art can give of it. 

Now if an artist taking for his subject a chain of vast 
mountains, several leagues long, were to unite all their 
varieties of ravine, crag, chasm, and preci- « u. -^oi iizhtiy 
pice, into one solid, imbroken mass, with ^ ^ omittoL 
one light side and one dark side, looking like a white 
ball or parallelopiped two yards broad, the words 
'* breadth," " boldness," or " generalization," would 
scarcely be received as a sufficient apology for a proceed- 
ing so glaringly false, and so painfully degrading. But 
when, instead of the really large and simple forms of 
mountains, united, as they commonly are, by some great 
principle of common organization, and so closely re- 
sembling each other as often to correspond in line, and 
join in effect ; when instead of this, we have to do with 
spaces of cloud twice as vast, broken up into a multipli- 
city of forms necessary to, and characteristic of, their very 
nature — those forms subject to a thousand local changes, 
having no association with each other, and rendered 
visible in a thousand places by their own transparency 
or cavities, where the mountain forms would be lost in 
shade, — that this far greater space, and this far more 
complicated arrangement, should be all summed up into 
one round mass, with one swell of white, and one flat side 
of unbroken gray, is considered an evidence of the sub- 
limest powers in the artist of generalization and breadth. 
Now it may be broad, it may be grand, it may be beaut i- 
ftd, artistical, and in every way desirable. I don't say 
it is not — I merely say it is a concentration of every kind 



of falsehood : it is depriving heaven of its space, clouds 
of their buoyancy, winds of their motion, and lUstance of 
its blut'. 

This is done, more or less, by all the old masters, with- 
out an exception.* Their idea of clouds was altogrether 
similar ; more or less perfectly carried out, 

I IS. Imperiod ,,1. fii -1 

coucepHoQB fit this according to their power of hand ana accu- 
in iiiciout land- rat:y of eye, but universally the same in 
conception. It was the idea of a compara- 
tively emaU, round, puffed-up white Ijody, irregularly 
associated with other roimd and puffod-up white bodies, 
each with a white light side, and a gray dark side, and a 
soft reflected light, floating a great way below a blue 
dome. Such is the idea of a cloud formed by most peo 
pie i it is the first, general, uncultivated notion of what 
we see every day. People think of the clouds as about 
as largo as they look— forty yards over, perhaps ; they 
see generally that they are solid bodies subject to t]ie 
same laws as other solid botlies, roundish, whitish, and 
apparently suspended a great way under a high blue 
concavity. So that these ideas be tolerably given with 
smooth paint, they are content, and call it nature. How 
different it is fi-om anything that nature ever did, or 
ever will do, I have endeavored to show ; but I cannot, 
and do not, expect the contrast to be fully felt, unless 
the reader will actxially go out on days when, either be- 
fore or after rain, the clouds arrange themselves into 
vigorous masses, and after arriving at something like a 
conception of their distance and size, from the mode in 
which they retire over the horizon, will for himself trace 
and watch their varieties of form and outline, as mass 
rises over mass in their illuminated bodies. Let him 
climb from step to step over their craggy and broken 
slopes, let him plunge into the long vistas of immeasur- 
* Here I incluJe even tlie great ones — eveu Titian and Veroaese,— 
excepting ODlf Tiatoret and the religious schools. 
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able perspective, that ^ide back to the blue sky ; and 
when he finds his imagination lost in their immensity, 
and his senses confused with their multitude, let him go 
to Claude, to Salvator, or to Poussin, and ask them for a 
like space, or like infinity. 

But perhaps the most grievous fault of all, in the 
clouds of these painters, is the utter want of transpar- 
ency. Not in her most ponderous and j ^^ .j,^,^^ ^^^ 
lightless masses will nature ever leave us ^^ ^vaneSceScJ 
without some evidence of transmitted sun- J^c^nt iMdwipe! 
shine; and she perpetually gives us pas- 
sages in which the vapor becomes visible only by the 
Bimshine which it arrests and holds within itself, not 
caught on its surface, but entangled in its mass — floating 
fleeces, precious with the gold of heaven; and this 
translucency is especially indicated on the dark sides 
even of her heaviest wreaths, which possess opalescent 
and delicate hues of partial illumination, far more de- 
pendent upon the beams which pass through them than 
on those which are reflected upon them. Nothing, on 
the contrary, can be more painfully and ponderously 
opaque than the clouds of the old masters universally. 
However far removed in aerial distance, and however 
brilliant in light, they never appear filmy or evanescent, 
and their light is always on them, not in them. And this 
effect is much increased by the positive and persevering 
determination on the part of their outlines not to be 
broken in upon, nor interfered with in the slightest de- 
gree, by any presumptuous blue, or impertinent winds. 
There is no inequality, no variation, no losing or disguis- 
ing of line,, no melting into nothingness, nor shattering 
intp spray ; edge succeeds edge with imperturbable equa- 
nimity, and nothing short of the most decided interfer- 
ence on the part of tree-tops, or the edge of the picture, 
prevents us from being able to follow them all the way 
round, like the coast of an island. 
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And be it remembereLl that all tLc&e fnults aud defi- 
cieucies are to be found iu their drawiiijr merely of the 
separate masses of the solid cumulus, the 
prooi o( tbeir de- easiest drawu of all clouds. But uatum 
jr .pace. gj^j^,g|y gygj^. (.Qufines herself to such 
masses ; they form but the thousandth part of her vari- 
ety of effect. She builds up a pyramid of their boiliug 
volumes, bars this a^^ross like a mountain with the gray 
cirrus, envelops it in black, ragged, tlrifting vapor, cov- 
ers the open part of the sky with mottled horizontal 
fields, breaks through these with sudden and long sun- 
beams, tears up their edges with local winds, scatters over 
the gaps of blue the infiuity of multitude of the high 
cini, and melts even the unoccupied aznie into palpitat- 
ing shades. Aud all this is done over and over again iu 
every quarter of a mile. Where Poussiu or Claude have 
three similar masses, nature has fifty jtictures, made up 
each of millions of minor thoughts — fifty aisles peuetrat. 
ing tljTOugh angelic chapels to the Shechiuah of the 
blue — fifty hollow ways among bewildered hills— *aeh 
with their own nodding rocks, and cloven precipice^?, 
and radiant summits, and robing vapiWs, but all unlike 
each other, except in beauty, all bearing witness to the 
(inwearied, exhaustless operation of the Infinite Mind. 
Now, iu cases like these especially, as we observed be- 
fore of general nature, though it is altogether hopeless 
to follow out in the space of any one picture this incal- 
cidable and inconceivable glory, yet the painter can at 
least see that the space he has at his command, narrow 
and confined as it is, is made complete use of, and that 
no part of it shall be without entertainment aud food for 
thought. If he could subdivide it by milliouths of 
inches, he could not reach the midtitudiuous majesty uf 
nature ; but it is at least incumbent upon him to make 
the most of what he has, and not, by exaggerating the 
proportions, bauishiug the variety and repeating the 
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forms of his clouds, to set at defiance the eternal princi- 
ples of the heavens — fitfulness and infinity. And now 
let us, keeping in memory what we have seen of Poussin 
and Salvator, take up one of Turner's skies and see 
whether he is as narrow in his conception, or as niggardly 
in his space. It does not matter which we § le. insunce of 
take, his sublime Babylon* is a fair exam- S?^ky 'S^u" 
pie for our present purpose. Ten miles d«^« B»^y^<>°- 
away, down the Euphrates, where it gleams last along 
the plain, he gives us a drift of dark elongated vapor, 
melting beneath into a dim haze which embraces the 
hills on the horizon. It is exhausted with its own mo- 
tion, and broken up by the wind in its own body into 
numberless groups of billowy and tossing fragments, 
which, beaten by the weight of storm down to the earth,, 
are just lifting themselves again on wearied wings, and 
perishing in the effort. Above these, and far beyond 
them, the eye goes back to a broad sea of white, illumin- 
ated mist, or rather cloud melted into rain, and absorbed 
again before that rain has fallen, but penetrated through- 
out, whether it be vapor or whether it be dew, with soft 
sunshine, turning it as white as snow. Gradually as it 
rises, the rainy fusion ceases, you cannot tell where the 
film of blue on the left begins — but it is deepening, deep- 
ening still, — and the cloud, with its edge first invisible, 
then all but imaginary, then just felt when the eye is riot 
fixed on it, and lost when it is, at last rises, keen from 
excessive distance, but soft and mantling in its body, as 
a swan's bosom fretted by faint wind, heaving fitfully 
against the delicate deep blue, with white waves, whose 
forms are traced by the pale lines of opalescent shadow, 
shade only because the light is within it, and not upon 
it, and which break with their own swiftness into a 
driven line of level spray, winnowed into threads by the 
wind, and flung before the following vapor like those 

* Engraved in Findel's Bible Illustrations. 
23 
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swift shafts of arrowy water which a ^eat cataract 
shoots into the air beside it, trying to find the earth. 
Beyond these, again, rises a colossal mountain of gray 
cumulus, through whose shadowed sides the sunbeams 
penetrate in dim, sloping, rain-like shafts; and over 
which they fall in a broad burst of streaming light, sink- 
ing to the earth, and showing through their own visible 
radiance the three successive ranges of hills which con- 
nect its desolate plain with space. Above, the edgy 
summit of the cumulus, broken into fragments, recedes 
into the sky, which is peopled in its serenity with quiet 
multitudes of the white, soft, silent cirrus ; and under 
those again, diift near the zenith, disturbed and impatient 
shadows of a darker spirit, seeking rest and finding none. 
Now this is nature ! It is the'exhaustless living energy 
with which the universe is filled : and what will vou set 
% 17. And in hm bcsidc it of the works of other men ? Show 
Pool, of Solomon. ^^^ ^^ gj^^j^ picture, in the whole compass 

of ancient art, in which I can pass from cloud to cloud, 
from region to region, from first to second and third 
heaven, as I can here, and you may talk of Turner s want 

of tnitli. Turn to the P(M)1s of Solomon, and walk 
tlirou.uli the i)assa;L^os of mist as they melt on the one 
liaiul into tliose stormv frairineiits of tierv eloud, or, on 
tin* other, into the eohl solitary shadows that eonipass 
the sweeping hill, and when you tind an ineli without air 
and transparenev, and a hairbreadth without ehanirei'nl- 
ness and thoui^ht: and whcni vou ean count the torn 
waves of tossin^i^' radianc(i that *2rush from the sun, as you 
ean eount the fixed, white, insipidities of Chuide : or when 
you ean measure the modulation and the depth of that 
liollow mist, as you ean the tlourishes of the brush upon 
tlu^ eanvas of Salvator, talk of Turner's want of truth I 

But let us take u]) sini])ler and less elaborate works, 
for there is too mueh in these t(; admit of bein^r analyzed. 

In the vignette of the Lake of Como,in Rogers's Italy, 
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the space is so small that the details have been partially 
lost by the engraver; but enough remain to illustrate 
the great principles of cloud from which 
we nave endeavored to explain. Observe outline and char- 
first the general angular outline of the vol- 
umes on the left of the sun. K you mark the points 
where the direction of their outline changes, and connect 
those points by right lines, the cloud will touch, but will 
not cut, those lines throughout. Yet its contour is as 
graceful as it is full of character — toppling, ready to 
change — fragile as enormous — evanescent as colossal. 
Observe how, where it crosses the line of the sun, it be- 
comes luminous, illustrating what has been observed of 
the visibility of mist in sunlight. Observe, above all, the 
multiplicity of its solid form, the depth of its shadows 
in perpetual transition ; it is not round and swelled, half 
light and half dark, but full of breaking irregular shadow 
and transparency — variable as the wind, and melting 
imperceptibly above into the haziness of the sun-lighted 
atmosphere, contrasted in all its vast forms with the deli- 
cacy and the multitude of the brightly touched cirri. 
Nothing can surpass the truth of this ; the cloud is as 
gigantic in its simplicity as the Alp which it opposes ; 
but how various, how transparent, how infinite in its or- 
ganization ! 

I would draw especial attention, both here and in all 
other works of Turner, to the beautiful use of the low 
horizontal bars or fields of cloud, (cirro- § 19. Association 
stratus,) which associate themselves so fre- tua wfth^'Se*^"- 
quently — more especially before storms — ™°^^' 
with the true cumulus, floating on its flanks, or capping 
it, as if it were a mountain, and seldom mingling with 
its substance, unless in the very formation of rain. They 
supply us with one of those beautiful instances of nat- 
ural composition, by which the artist is superseded and 
excelled — for, by the occurrence of these horizontal 




B, the rolling form of the cumulas is both opposed 
I principal lines, aod gifted witli lui iipparc^ut Rolld- 
ad Tustness, which no other expedient toulil have 
jited, and which far exceed in awfnlnesa the impres- 
' of the noblest mountains of the eartli. I liave seen 
e eveniugf light of Italy, the Alps themselves ont- 
red by rau^ea of these mighty clouds, alternately 
i in the starlight, tind inhabited by fire, 
m back to the first vignette in the Italy. The ao- 
. — ii; — ,.^j — ;_i — t modulation in the clouds 
above tne sail, and the deUeate atmoa- 

I so, Tbe d»p- , . . 1 < 1 t 1- 

based kncwiedie phflre Of moniiug uito wbich they are dis- 
Tunier-a Luke of solved alxiut tlie breathing hills, require 

no comment : but one part of this vignette 
demands especial notice ; it is the repetition of the out- 
line of the snowy moiutaiu by the light cloud above it. 
The cause of this I have already explained {vide page 
343,) and its occurrence here is especially valuable as 
bearing witness to the thorough and scientific knowledge 
thrown by Turner into his slightest works. The thing 
canuot be seen once in six mouths : it would not have 
been noticed, much less introduced, by an ordinary ar- 
tist, and to the public it is a dead letter, or an offence. 
Ninety-nine persons in a hundred would not have ob- 
served this pale wreath of parallel cloud above the hill, 
and the hundredth in all probability says it is unnaturaL 
It requires the most intimate and accurate knowledge of 
the Alps before such a piece of refined truth can be 
understood. 

At the 216th page we have another and a new case, in 
which clouds in perfect repose, unaffected by wind, or 

any influence but that of their own elastic 
principles ot force, boil, rise, and melt in the heaven 
piiBad In his with more approach to globular form than 

under any other circumstances is possible. 
I name this vignette, not only because it is most re- 
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markable for the buoyancy and elasticity of inward 
energy, indicated through the most ponderous forms, 
and affords us a beautiful instance of the junction of the 
cirrostratus with the cumulus, of which we have just 
been speaking (§ 19,) but because it is a characteristic 
example of Turner's use of one of the facts of nature 
not hitherto noticed, that the edge of a partially trans- 
parent body is often darker than its central surface, 
because at the edge the light penetrates and passes 
through, which from the centre is reflected to the eye. 
The sharp, cutting edge of a wave, if not broken into 
foam, frequently appears for an instant almost black ; 
and the outlines of these massy clouds, where their pro- 
jecting forms rise in relief against the light of their 
bodies, are almost always marked clearly and firmly by 
very dark edges. Hence we have frequently, if not con- 
stantly, multitudinous forms indicated only by outline, 
giving character and solidity to the great masses of 
light, without taking away from their breadth. And 
Turner avails himself of these boldly and constantly, — 
outlining forms with the brush of which no other indi- 
cation is given. All the grace and solidity of the white 
cloud on the right-hand side of the vignette before us, 
depend upon such outlines. 

As I before observed of mere execution, that one of 
the best tests of its excellence was the expression of 
wfinii}! : so it may be noticed with respect 
to the painting of details generally, that insisting on the 

,* T V i _x' J. J injlnity of Tur- 

more dinerence lies between one artist and nefe works, in- 

• i •ii li* 1 iiii* i*x finlty is almost an 

another, m the attainment of this quality, unerring test of 
than in any other of the efforts of art ; and 
that if we wish, without reference to beauty of com- 
position, or any other interfering circumstances, to form 
a judgment of the truth of painting, perhaps the very 
first thing we should look for, whether in one thing or 
another — foliage, or clouds, or waves — should be the ex- 




of inJttiUii always and everjivhere, in all parts 
Kiou of parts. For we may be qoito sure tliat 
not infinit*;, cannot be true ; it does not, indeed, 
lat what is iniiuitc, always ie true, but it cannot 
ether false, for this simple reiison ; that it is im- 
for mortal mind to compose an infinity of any 
itself, or to form nii idea of perpetual variation, 
foid all repetition, merely by its o«ti combining; 
9. The moment that we trust to oarselves, we 
' " ' , the moment we see in a 
^j_ work of any Junil whatsoever, the expression of infinity, 
we may be certain that the workman has gone to natura 
for it ; while, on the other hand, the moment we see re- 
<1B petition, or want of infinity, we may be certain that the 
I workman has nol pone to nature for it. 
-«mJ For instance, in the picture of Salvator before noticed, 
^^m Ko. 220 in the Dulwich Gallery', as we see at once that 
^^M I a. inounceB the two masses of clonil absolutely repeat 
^1 ofitinibe tmta e^cb other va every one of their forms, 
^^m (t tuw. ^^^ ^^^^ each is composed of about twelve 

l^^y white sweeps of the brush, all forming: the same <-iirTe, 
and all of the same length ; and as we can count these, 
and measure their common diameter, and by stating the 
same to anybody else, convey to him a full and perfect 
idea and knowledge of that sky in all its parts and pro- 
portions, — as we can do this, we may be absolutely cer- 
tain, without reference to the real sky, or to any other 
part of nature, without even knowing what the white 
things were intended for, we may be certain that they 
cannot possibly resemble anything; that whatever they 
were meant for, they can be nothing but a violent con- 
tradiction of all nature's principles and forms. When, 
on the other hand, we take up such a sky as that of 
Turner's Rouen, seen from St. Catherine's Hill, in the 
Bivers of France, and find, in the first place, that he 
has given us a distance over the hills in the horizon. 
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into which, when we are tired of penetrating, we must 
turn and come back again, there being not the remotest 
chance of getting to the end of it; and 

1 i.1. i.7 i.i_- 1 T «*^- And of the 

when we see that from this measureless dis- universal p r e s- 

ence of ic in those 

tance up to the zenith, the whole sky is one of Turner. The 

M t , 1 ^1 1 -11*11 conclusions which 

ocean of alternate waves of cloud and light, may be arrived at 
so blended together that the eye can- '■**™^- 
not rest on any one without being guided to the next, 
and so to a hundred more, till it is lost over and over 
again in every wreath — that if it divides the sky into 
quarters of inches, and tries to count or comprehend the 
component parts of any single one of those divisions, it 
is still as utterly defied and defeated by the part as by the 
whole — that there is not one line out of the millions 
there which repeats another, not one which is uncon- 
nected with another, not one which does not in itself 
convey histories of distance and space, and suggest new 
and changeful form ; then we may be all but certain, 
though these forms are too mysterious and too delicate 
for us to analyze — though all is so crowded and so con- 
nected that it is impossible to test any single part by 
particular laws — yet without any such tests, we may be 
sure that this infinity can only be based on truth — that it 
mttst be nature, because man could not have originated 
it, and that every form must be faithful, because none is 
like another. And therefore it is that I insist so con- 
stantly on this great quality of landscape painting, as it 
appears in Turner ; because it is not merely a constant 
and most important truth in itself, but it almost amounts 
to a demonstration of every other truth, g 25. The muiti- 
And it will be found a far rarer attainment fwS/or "n^rewe 
in the works of other men than is com- jy^ve't^'lm- 
monly supposed, and the sign, wherever it gJlj^uUs'lhe^^iSl 
is really found, of the very highest art. "^^^^ ofnovicee. 
For we are apt to forget that the greatest nnmliei" is no 
nearer infinity than the least, if it be definite number ; 



iiml the vastest bulk ia no nearer infinity tlian tliL^ most 
niiniite, if it be definite bulk : so that a man may multi- 
ply his objects foi-ever and over, ajid be no nearer iutinity 
than he hud. reached with one, if he do not vary them 
and confuse them: and a man may reach infinity in 
every touch and Hue, and part, and imit, if in these h^ 
lie truthfully vaiious aud obscure. And we sliall find, 
the nmre we examine tlie works of the old mastern. tliat 
always, tuid in all parts, they are totally wanting in 
every fooling of infinity, and therefore in all truth : aud 
even in the works of the modems, though the aim is far 
mi>re just, wc shall frequentlj' perceive jui erroueous 
choice oi means, and a substitution of mere number nr 
bulk for real infinity. 

And therefore, in concluding our notice of the central 
cloud region, I should wish to dwell particularly ou 
I n. Foriher In- those skies of Turner's in which we have 
^"I'ta'^'^EiS t^** whole space of the heaven covei^xl 
ot Turner. with the delicate dim Sakes of gathering 

vapor, which are the intermediate link between the cen- 
tral region and that of the rain-cloud, nnd which ns- 
sumUc and f^row out of the air ; shutting up the Loaven 
with a gray interwoven veil, before the approach of 
storm, faiut, but universal, letting the light of the upper 
sky pass pallidly through their body, but never rending 
a passage for the ray. Vie have the first approach and 
gathering of this kind of sky most gloriously given in 
the vignette at page 115 of Eogers's Italy, which is one 
of the most perfect pieces of feeling (if I may transgress 
my usual rules for an iustant) extant in art, owing to the 
extreme grandeur and stem simplicity of the strange 
and ominous forms of level cloud behind the building. 
In that at page 223, there are passages of the same kind, 
of exceeding perfection. The sky through which the 
dawn is breaking in the Voyage of Columbus, and that 
with the Moonlight under the Bialto, in Rogers's Poems, 
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the skies of the Bethelehem, and the Pyramids in Fin- 
den's Bible series, and among the Academy pictures, 
that of the Hero and Leander, and Flight into Egypt, 
are characteristic and noble examples, as far as any in- 
dividual works can be characteristic of the universality 
of this mighty mind. I ought not to forget the magrni- 
ficent solemnity and fulness of the wreaths of gathering 
darkness in the Folkestone. 

We must not pass from the consideration of the cen- 
tral cloud region without noticing the general high qual- 
ity of the cloud-drawing of Stanfield. He g 97, Th^ excei- 
is limited in his range, and is apt in exten- di^SV o^f ^stSn- 
sive compositions to repeat himself, nei- *®^^- 
ther is he ever very refined ; but his cloud-form is firmly 
and fearlessly chiselled, with perfect knowledge, though 
usually with some want of feeling. As far as it goes, it 
is very grand and very tasteful, beautifully developed in 
the space of its solid parts and full of action. Next to 
Turner, he is incomparably the noblest master of cloud- 
form of all our artists ; in fact, he is the only one among 
them who really can draxo a cloud. For it is a very dif- 
ferent thing to rub out an irregular white space neatly 
with the handkerchief, or to leave a bright little bit of 
paper in the middle of a wash, than to give the real anat- 
omy of cloud-form with perfect articula- 
tion of chiaroscuro. We have multitudes standing of toe 
of painters who can throw a light bit of' k « bc 00 • 
straggling vapor across their sky, or leave in it delicate 
and tender passages of breaking light; but this is a 
very different thing from taking up each of those bits or 
passages, and giving it structure, and parts, and solidity. 
The eye is satisfied with exceedingly little, as an indica- 
tion of cloud, and a few clever sweeps of the brush on 
wet paper may give all that it requires ; but this is not 
draioing clouds, nor will it ever appeal fully and deeply 
to the mind, except when it occurs only as a part of a 



sr system. And there is not one of oar modem ar- 
xcept Stanfield, who can do mufh more thau this. 
,.™n as they attempt to lay detail upon their clouds 
r appear to get bewildered, forgret that they are deal- 
with foi-ms reflated by precisely the eaiae simple 
1 of light and shiule as more substantial matter, over- 
: their color, confuse their shadows and dark sides, 
id in mere ragged confusion. I believe the evil 
i. from their never attempting to render clouds es- 
ept with liie brush ; oiuer objects, at some period of 
Study, they take up ft-ith the chalk or lead, and so leiini 
Bomething of their form ; but they appear to consider 
olouds as altogether dependent on cobalt and cumel's 
hair, and so never understand anything' of their real 
anatomy. Bat whatever the oanse, I oannot point to ai^ 
central clouds of the modeniB, except those of Turner 
and Stanfield, as re^ly showing much knowledge ot or 
feeling for, nature, though ail are snpwior to ihe ocm- 
Tentional and narrow c<moepti<aia ctf the ancients. We 
are all right as &r as we go, onr work may be inoora- 
plete, but it is not false ; and it is far better, tax leas in- 
jurious to the miud, that we should be little attracted 
to the sky, and taught to be satisfied with a tight sug- 
gestion of truthful form, than that we be drawn to it by 
violently pronounced outline and intense color, to find 
in its finished falsehood everything to displease or to 
mislead — to hurt our feelings, if we have foundation for 
them, and corrupt them, if we have none. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

OF TRUTH OF CLOUDS: THIRDLY, OF THE REGION OF THE 

RAIN-CLOUD. 

The clouds which I wish to consider as characteristic of 
the lower, or rainy region, differ not so much in their real 
nature from those of the central and uppermost regions, 
as in appearance, owing to their greater 

T^ J 1 i^ 1 1 1 1 • !• The apparent 

nearness. Jb or the central clouds, and per- difference fn char- 
haps even the high cirri, deposit moisture, lower and central 

• • i. J* i.* J.1 • • A? • n cloudB is depend- 

if not distinctly rain, as is sufficiently ent cwefly on 
proved by the existence of snow on the ^^ 
highest peaks of the Himaleh ; and when, on any such 
mountains, we are brought into close contact with the 
central clouds,* we find them little differing from the or- 
dinary rain-cloud of the plains, except by being slightly 
less dense and dark. But the apparent differences, de- 
pendent on proximity, are most marked and important. 

In the first place, the clouds of the central region 
have, as has been before observed, pure and aerial gi'ays 
for their dark sides, owing to the necessary ^ j rpj^^j^ marked 
distance from the observer; and as this difference in color, 
distance permits a multitude of local phenomena capa- 
ble of influencing color, such as accidental sunbeams, 

* I am unable to say to what height the real rain-cloud may extend ; 
perhaps there are no mountains which rise altogether above storm. I 
have never been in a violent storm at a greater height than between 
8,000 and 9,000 feet above the level of the sea. There the rain-cloud 
is exceedingly light, compared to the ponderous darkness of the lower 
air. 




; ti-averaing the space between with euormous 
ess. This cloud, ten miles off, would liavi* looked 
perfectly motionless wreath, in the form of a 
ihoe lionffing over the bills. 

the region of the rain-cloud belong also all those 
mena of drifted smoke, Leathaze, local mists in 
the morning or evening; in valleys, or 
of the over water, mirage, white steaming vapor 
rising in evaporation from moist nutl opeu 
races, a—' -— "— *>'"-g — ^--^h visibly affects the con- 
dition of the atmosphere without actually assuming the 
form of cloud. These phenomena are as peri>etual in 
all countries lis they are beautiful, and afford by far the 
most effective and valuable means which the painter pos- 
sesses, for modification of the forms of fined objeetR. The 
upper clouds are distinct and compaiiitively opaqiie, 
they do not modify, but conceal ; but thi-ough the min- 
oloud, and its accessoiy phenomena, all that is beautiful 
maj" be made manifest, and all that is hurtful concealed; 
what is paltry may be make to lixjk vast, and wliat is 
ponderous, aerial ; myntery may be obtained without oh- 
scurity, and decoration without disguise. And, accord- 
ingly, nature herself uses it constantly, as one of her 
chief means of most perfect effect ; not in one country, 
nor another, but everywhere — everywhere, at least, where 
there is anything worth calling landscape. I cannot 
answer for the desert of the Sahara, but I know that 
there can be no greater mistake, than supposing that 
delicate and variable effects of mist and rain-cloud are 
peculiar to northern climates. I have never seen in 
any place or country effects of mist more perfect than in 
the Campagna of Borne, and among the hills of Sorrento. 
It is therefore matter of no little marvel to me, and I 
conceive that it can scarcely be otherwise to any reflect- 
ing person, that throughout the whole range of ancient 
landscape art, there occurs no instance of the painting of 
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a real rain-cloud, still less of any of the more delicate 
phenomena characteristic of the region. " Storms " in- 
deed, as the innocent public persist in call- . ^ ^, , . 

' # TT 16. The old 

mg such abuses of nature and abortions of J?***®" ?»*^e °«* 

, left a Bingle in- 

art as the two windy Gaspars in our Na- stance of the 

.. , ^ ,. J ir painting of the 

tional Crallery, are common enough; mas- rain-cioud, and 

.. # . 1 1 • T ▼en^ ^ew efforts 

81 ve concretions of ink and indigo, wrung at it. oaspar 

T . . . T , , ,1 . PouBBln'8 etorms. 

and twisted very hard, apparently in a 
vain effort to get some moisture out of them; bearing 
up courageously and successfully against a wind, whose 
effects on the trees in the foreground can be accounted 
for only on the supposition that they are all of the 
India-rubber species. Enough of this in all conscience 
we have, and to spare ; but for the legitimate rain-cloud, 
with its ragged and spray-like edge, its veilly transpar- 
ency, and its columnar burden of blessing, neither it, nor 
anything like it, or approaching it, occurs in any paint- 
ing of the old masters that I have ever seen ; and I have 
seen enough to warrant my affirming that if it occur 
anywhere, it must be through accident rather than in- 
tention. Nor is there stronger evidence of any percep- 
tion, on the part of these much respected artists, that 
there were such things in the world as mists or vapors. 
If a cloud under their direction ever touches a mountain, 
it does it effectually and as if it meant to do it. There 
is no mystifying the matter ; here is a cloud, and there 
is a hill ; if it is to come on at all, it comes on to some 
purpose, and there is no hope of its ever going off again. 
We have, therefore, little to say of the efforts of the old 
masters, in any scenes which might naturally have been 
connected with the clouds of the lowest region, except 
that the faults of form specified in considering the 
central clouds, are, by way of being energetic or sub- 
lime, more glaringly and audaciously committed in 
their "storms; " and that what is a wrong form among 
clouds possessing form, is there given with increased 
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generosiiy of fictian to doodB which have no loim at 
ali. 

Suppoaing that we had nothing to ahow in modem 
art» of the region of the ndn-dond, bat the daah of Goz» 
I T. Tiw giwi the blot of de Wint» or eyen the ordinaij 
jga; ^i£ \^ atormy atdea of the body of onr inferior 
""v*^ water-oolor paintera, we might yet langh 

all effbrta of the old maatera to utter acorn. But one 
among onr water-color artiata, deeervea eapeoial notice- 
before we aaoend the atepa of the aolitary throne— aa 
having done in hia peculiar walk, what for faithful and 
pure truth, truth indeed of a limited range and unstudied 
application, but yet moat faithfol and most pure, will 
remain unsurpaased if not unrivalled, — CSopley Fielding. 

18. Works of ^^ tti^ ▼^ aware how much ol what he 
Oopiflj FMdbig. jyyj ^Qj^Q depends in a great degree upon 

particular tricks of execution, or on a labor somewhat 
too mechanical to be meritorioua; that it ia rather the 
texture than the plan of his sky which ia to be admired, 
and that the greater part of what ia pleasurable in it 
will fall rather under the head of dexterous imitation 
than of definite thought. But whatever detractions from 
his merit we may be compelled to make on these grounds, 
in considering art as the embodying of beauty, or the 
channel of mind, it is impossible, when we are speaking 
of truth only, to pass by his down scenes and moorland 
showers, of some years ago, in which he produced some 
of the most perfect and faultless passages of mist and 

1 9. His pecuuar raincloud which art has ever seen. Wet, 
*™*^' transparent, formless, full of motion, felt 
rather by their shadows on the hills than by their 
presence in the sky, becoming dark only through in- 
creased depth of space, most translucent where most 
sombre, and light only through increased buoyancy of 
motion, letting the blue through their interstices, and 
the sunlight through their chasms, with the irregular 
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playfulness and traceless gradation of nature herself, his 
skies will remain, as long as their colors stand, among 
the most simple, unadulterated, and complete transcripts 
of a particular nature which art can point to. Had he 
painted five instead of five hundred such, and gone 
on to other sources of beauty, he might, there can be 
little doubt, have been one of our greatest artists. But 
it often grieves us to see how his power 
is limited to a particular moment, to that nessaDditB prob- 

• X X i • 'J. J.' T_ 1 1 ablecauae. 

easiest moment for imitation, when knowl- 
edge of form may be superseded by management of the 
brush, and the judgment of the colorist by the manufact- 
ure of a color; the moment when all form is melted 
down and drifted away in the descending veil of rain, 
and when the variable and fitful colors of the heaven are 
lost in the monotonous gray of its storm tones.* We 
can only account for this by supposing that there is 
something radically wrong in his method of study ; for 
a man of his evident depth of feeling and pure love of 
truth ought not to be, cannot be, except from some 
strange error in his mode of out-of-door practice, thus 
limited in his range, and liable to decline of power. We 
have little doubt that almost all such failures arise from 
the artist's neglecting the use of the chalk, and suppos- 
ing that either the power of drawing forms, or the sense 
of their beauty, can be maintained unweakened or un- 

* I ought here, however, to have noted another effect of the rain- 
cloud, which, so far as I know, has been rendered only by Copley 
Fielding. It is seen chiefly in clouds gathering for rain, when the 
sky is entirely covered with a gray veil rippled or waved with pendent 
swells of soft texture, but excessively hard and liny in their edges. 
I am not sure that this is an agreeable or impressive form of the 
rain-cloud, but it is a frequent one, and it is often most faithfully 
given by Fielding; only in some cases the edges becoming a little 
doubled and harsh have given a look of failure or misadventure to 
some even of the best studied passages ; and something of the same 
hardness of line is occasionally visible in his drawing of clouds by 
whose nature it is not warranted. 
24 
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Umited, without constant and laboiioaB atndieB in aim- 
pie ligbt and shade, of fonn only. The brash ia at onoe 
the artisfs greatest aid and enemy; it enaUes him to 
make his power ayailable, bat at ihe same time, itonder- 
mines his power, and onleas it be oonstantly tejeoted 
for the pencil, never can be rightly used. Baft what- 
ever the obstacle be, we do not doabt that it is one 
which, once seen, may be ov e rc o me cnr'removed; and we 
aie in the constant hoi>e of seeing this finely-minded 
artist shake oflF his lethargy, break the shackles of 
habit, seek in extended and right stady the somoes of 
real power, and become, what we have foil faith in his 
capability of being, one of the leading artists of his 
time. 

In passing to the works of oar greatest modem mas- 
ter, it most be premised that the qualities which consti- 

■ u. imno^hii- ^^ ^ most essential part of the truth of 
sar o< rM g nfag the rain-doud, are in no degree to be ren- 
g Tanwr ttam dored by engraving. Its indefiniteness of 
*"***' torn and transparent form is far beyond 

the power of even our best, engravers : I do not say be- 
yond their possible power, if they would make tlieinselves 
artists as well as workmen, but far beyond the power they 
actually possess ; while the depth and delicacy of the 
grays which Turner employs or produces, as well as the 
refinement of his execution, are, in the nature of things, 
utterly beyond all imitation by the opaque and lifeless 
darkness of the steel. What we say of his works, 
therefore, must be understood as referring only to the 
original drawings; though we may name one or two 
instances in which the engraver has, to a certain de- 
cree, succeeded in distantly following the intention of 
the master. 

Jumieges, in the Rivers of France, ought perhaps, 
after what we have said of Fielding, to be our first ob- 
ject of attention, because it is a rendering by Turner of 
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Fielding's particular moment, and the only one exist- 
ing, for Turner never repeats himself. One picture is 
allotted to one truth ; the statement is per- 
fectly and ffloriously made, and he passes ingof Fieiding^s 

1 m » t • t> /^ t particular mo- 

on t o speak of a fresh portion of Grod's reve- m e n t in the 
lation.* The haze of sunlit rain of this most ^^*' 

magnificent picture, the gradual retirement of the dark 
wood into its depth, and the sparkling and evanescent 
light which sends its variable flashes on the abbey, fig- 
ures, foliage, and foam, require no comment — they speak 
home at once. But there is added to this noble com- 
position an incident which may serve us 
at once for a farther illustration of the of the nature of 

-- ^11 1 £ n ^ cloods in the op- 

nature and forms of cloud, and for a final poeed forms of 

«i 11 11*1 i«ii smoke and steam. 

proof how deeply and philosophically 
Turner has studied them. 

We have on tha right of the picture, the steam and the 
smoke of a passing steamboat. Now steam is nothing 
but an artificial cloud in the process of dissipation ; it is 
as much a cloud as those of the sky itself, that is, a 
quantity of moisture rendered visible in the air by im- 
perfect solution. Accordingly, observe how exquisitely 
irregular and broken are its forms, how shari) jind si^ray- 
like ; but with all the facts observed which were pointed 
out in Chap. II. of this Section, the convex side to the 
wind, the sharp edge on that side, the other soft and 
lost. Smoke, on the contrary, is an actual substance 
existing independently in the air, a solid opaque body, 
subject to no absorption nor dissipation but that of 
tenuity. Observe its volumes; there is no breaking 
up nor disappearing here; the wind carries its elastic 
globes before it, but does not dissolve nor break them.f 

♦ Compare Sect. I. Chap. IV. § 5. 

t It does not do so until the vohimes lose their density by inequality 
of motion, and by the expansion of the warm air which conveys them. 
They are then, of course, broken into forms resembling those of clouds. 
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Equally oanTes and raid of angles on all mda^ fbej 
are the exact xepreaeniatiTeB of the donda of tiie old 
masterSi and aezre at onoe'to flhow the ignoranoe and 
faladiood of iheee latter, and the aooaxafly of atoc^ 
has guided Tomer to the trath. 

From this picture we ahonld pjaaa to the Llanthony,* 
which ia the Tendering of the moment immediately iid- 
I u. ^ft*>^ <,# lowing that given in the Jiuniege& Hie 
niung ntai te ahower is here half exhausted, half passed 

through the glimmering hasel booghs, the white torrent, 
swelled by the sadden storm, flings up its hasty jets of 
springing spray to meet the returning light ; and these, 
as if the heaven regretted what it had given, and were 
taking it back, pass, as they leap, into vapor, and fall not 
again, bat vanish in the shafts of the sonligfat f— hnny- 
ing, fitfal, wind-woven sunlight — ^which glides throoi^ 
the thick leaves, and paces along the i>ale rocks like rain; 
half conquering, half quenched by the very mists which 
it sunmions itself from the lighted pastures as it passes, 
and gathers out of the drooping herbage and from the 
streaming crags ; sending them wdth messages of peace 
to the far summits of the yet unveiled mountains whose 
silence is still broken by the soimd of the rushing rain. 

♦ No conception can be formed of this picture from the engraving. 
It is perhaps the most marvellous piece of execution and of gray color 
existing, except perhaps the drawing presently to be noticed. Land's 
End. Nothing else can be set beside it, even of Turner's own works 
— much less of any other man's. 

f I know no effect more strikingly characteristic of the departure of 
a storm than the mnoking of the mountain torrents. The exhausted 
air is so thirsty of moisture, that every jet of spray is seized upon by 
it, and converted into vapor as it springs ; and this vapor rises so 
densely from the surface of the stream as to give it the exact appear- 
ance of boiling water. I have seen the whole course of the Arve at 
Chamounix one line of dense cloud, dissipating as soon as it had risen 
ten or twelve feet from the surface, but entirely concealing the water 
from an observer placed above it. 
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With this noble work we should compare one of which 
we can better judge by the engraving — the Loch Coris- 
kin, in the illustrations to Scott, because a d of 

it introduces us to another and a most re- mendng. chueen 
markable instance of the artist's vast and meaning for Loch 
varied knowledge. When rain falls on a 
mountain composed chiefly of barren rocks, their sur- 
faces, being violently heated by the sun, whose most in- 
tense waimth always precedes rain, occasion sudden and 
violent evaporation, actually converting the first shower 
into steam. Consequently, upon all such hills, on the 
commencement of rain, white volumes of vapor are in- 
stantaneously and universally formed, which rise, are 
absorbed by the atmosi3here, and again descend in rain, 
to rise in fresh volumes until the surfaces of the hills 
are cooled. TVTiere there is grass or vegetation, this 
effect is diminished ; where there is foliage it scarcely 
takes place at all. Now this effect has evidently been 
especially chosen by Turner for Loch Coriskin, not only 
because it enabled him to relieve its jagged forms with 
veiling vapor, but to tell the tale which no pencilling 
could, the story of its utter absolute barrenness of un- 
lichened, dead, desolated rock : — 



** The wildest glen, but this, can show 
Some touch of nature's genial glow, 
On high Benmore green mosses grow, 
And health-bells bud in deep Glencoe. 
And copse on Cruchan Ben ; 
But here, above, around, below, 
On mountain, or in glen, 
Nor tree, nor plant, nor shrub, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power, 
The wearied eye may ken ; 
But all its rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone." 

Lord of the Isles, Canto III. 
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Here, again, we see the absolute necessity of scieutific 
and entire a«qiiaintauee with uatnre, before this great 
\ artist can be understood. That which, to the igitonuit, 
is little more than an nmiatural and meaningless conin- 
siou of steam-like vapor, is to the experienccKl such a 
full and perfect expreHsiou of the character of the spot, 
as no means of art could have otherwise given. 

In the Long Ships Lighthouse, Land's End, we have 
clouds without rain — at twilight — enveloping the cliffs 
I IB. Tbe flraw- °^ ^^ coast, but conceiiling nothing, every 
iSf «p<>?X''to outline being visible through their gloom : 
umd'tSid. ajid mit guiy tjjg outline — for it is easy to 

do this— but the surfwr. The bank of ri>cky n>ast ap- 
proaches the spectator inch liy inch, felt clearer and 
^lleafai.' mi it withdraws fruui 4he fiu-uieut «>£ uluutl-— iu>i 
hf edges more aod more defined, bot b; & bdt&ww mcne 
and more unvuled. We have tiins the paxotincr. not of 
a mere transpanDt Teil, bat cX. a solid body of okmd, - 
every in<^ of whose increasing distanoe is marked aad 
felt. Bat tiie great wonder of the picture is the inten- 
eit; of gloom which is atteined in pnie warm giayi '^^- 
ont either blackness or blueness. It is a gloom depen- 
dent rather on the euormous space and depth indicated, 
than on actual pitch of color, distant by real drawing, 
without a grain of blue, dark by real substance, without 
a stroke of blacknesB ; and with all this, it is not form- 
less, but full of indications of character, vdld, irregnlar, 
shattered, and inde&iite^fuU of the energy of storm, 
fiery in haste, and yet flinging back out of its motion 
the fitful swirls of bounding drift, of tortured vapor 
tossed up like men's hands, as in defiance of the tempest, 
the jets of resulting whirlwind, hurled back from the 
rocks into the face of the coming darkness ; which, be- 
yond all other characters, mark the raised passion of the 
elements. It is this untraceable, unconnected, yet per- 
petual form — this fulness of character absorbed in the 
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universal energy — which distinguish nature and Turner 
from all their imitators. To roll a volume of smoke 
before the wind, to indicate motion or vio- . ,^ ^ . ,,_,^ 
lence by monotonous similarity of line oai character of 
and direction, is for the multitude; but 
to mark the independent passion, the tumultuous sepa- 
rate existence of every ^Teath of writhing vapor, yet 
swept away and overpowered by one omnipotence of 
storm, and thus to bid us 

** Be as a Presence or a motion— one 

Among the many there while the mists 

Flying, and rainy vapors, call out shapes 
And phantoms from the crags and solid earth, 
As fast as a musician scatters sounds 
Out of an instrument," — 

this belongs only to nature and to him. 

The drawing of Coventry may be particularized as a 
farther example of this fine suggestion of irregularity 
and fitfulness, through very constant par- g ^g DeepBtudied 
allelism of direction, both in rain and c?^*hf th? cJ?" 
clouds. The great mass of cloud, which ^^^'y- 
traverses the whole picture, is characterized throughout 
by severe right lines, nearly x^arallel with each other, 
into which every one of its wreaths has a tendency to 
range itself ; but no one of these right lines is actually and 
entirely parallel to any other, though all have a certain 
tendency, more or less defined in each, which impresses 
the mind with the most distinct idea of iDarallelism. 
Neither are any of the lines actually straight and un- 
broken; on the contraiy, they are all made up of the 
most exquisite and varied curves, and it is the imagined 
line which joins the apices of these — a tangent to them 
all, which is in reality straight.* They are suggested, 
not represented, right lines; but the whole volume of 

* Note especially the dark uppermost outline of the mass. 
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doud is visibly and totally boHndej.1 by th<^iD; and. iii 
cousequence, its whole body is felt to be dragg^ed out aud 
elongated by the force of the tt-mpttst whi*h it caiTies 
with it, and every one of its wreaths to be (as was be- 
fore explainetl) not so ninch sometliing borne lie/orf or % 
the wind, as the visible form and presence of the wind 
itself. We eould not possibly point out a more magnifi- 
cent piece of drawing as a contrast to such works of Std- 
vator as that befoi-e alluded to (159 Dulwich 
Oallery). Both are rolling masses of con- 
"'""""' nected cloud; bnt ill Turner's, there is not 

one curve that repeats nnutlier. nor one curve in itself 
moniiti'inmw. nor withdiit i-!i!ir;ifti.'r, and yet every pari 
and portitHt of the doad is rigidly Hnbjected to tha Maw 
{(siraid, fieioe, inevitaHe inflaenoe of etonn, Ja EUtk- 
ita^B, every oturve repeats its nei^bor, ereiy onrre is 
monotonous in itaeU, and yet Uie iriule doad is ooriiiig 
about hither and thither, eridently wiihont the dii^test 
notion where it is going to, and nnregdlated l^ any gien- 
eral influenoe whataoerer. I could not bring together 
two finer or more insfcraotiTe examples, the one of evoy- 
thing that is perfect, the other of everything that ia 
childish or abominable, in the representation of the 
same facts. 

8 yet more to be noticed in this noble sky 
Not only are the lines of the rolling cloud 
I M. Entire e i- tl^s irregular in their parallelism, but 
p™'t™T"^Sto tboee of the falling rain are equally varied 
SSSiSicS^intta '^ their direction, indicating the gusty 
*'°'™'^' changefulness of the wind, and yet kept so 

straight and stem in their individual descent, that we are 
not suffered to forget its strength. This impression is 
still further enhanced by the drawing of the smoke, which 
blows every way at once, yet turning perpetutdly in each 
of its swirls back in the direction of the wind, but so sud- 
denly and violently, as almost to ossome the ang^ilar lines 



But there 
of Turner's. 
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of lightning. Farther, to complete the impression, be it 
observ^ed that all the cattle, both upon the near and dis- 
tant hill-side, have left off grazing, and are standing stock 
still and stiff, with their heads down and their backs to 
the wind ; and finally, that we may be told not only what 
the storm is, but what it has been, the gutter at the side 
of the road is gushing in a complete torrent, and partic- 
ular attention is directed to it by the full burst of light 
in the sky being brought just above it, so that all its 
waves are bright with the reflection. 

But I have not quite -done with this noble picture yet. 
Impetuous clouds, twisted rain, flickering sunshine, 
fleeting shadow, gushing water, and op- g 21. Especially 
pressed cattle, all speak the same story p^B?*i^^S«- 
of tumult, fitfulness, power, and velocity. "®™® repoee. 
Only one thing is wanted, a passage of repose to contrast 
with it all, and it is given. High and far above the dark 
volumes of the swift rain-cloud, are seen on the left, 
through their opening, the quiet, horizontal, silent flakes 
of the highest cirrus, resting in the repose of the deep 
sky. Of all else that we have noticed in this drawing, 
some faint idea can be formed from the engraving: but 
not the slightest of the delicate and soft forms of these 
pausing vapors, and still less of the exquisite depth and 
palpitating tenderness of the blue with which they are 
islanded. Engravers, indeed, invariably lose the effect of 
all passages of cold color, under the mistaken idea that it 
is to be \Qyi2mle in order to indicate distance; whereas 
it ought commonly to be darker than the rest of the sky. 

To appreciate the full truth of this passage, we must 
understand another effect peculiar to the rain-cloud, that 
its openings exhibit the purest blue which 

ill 1 T^ -ii IM. The truth 

the sky ever shows, r or, as we saw in the of tW8 particular 
first chapter of this section, that aqueous ijNpme' blue' sky 

1 i ,1 1 1 only seen after 

vapor always turns the sky more or less rain, and how 
gray, it follows that we never can see the "^* 
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azure so intenso as wheu tlie greater part of this vapor 
haa JHBt falltn In ntiu, Tlieu, ancl then only, pure blue 
sky liecomta viBible m the first openJHga, tUatinguiBbcil 
especially by the manner iu which the clouds melt into 
it I fchoir edges (jnssiug- off iu faint white threaiU and 
fringes, through which the blue shines more and more 
intensely, till the last trace of vapor is lost in its perfect 
color. It is only the upper white clouds, however, whii-h 
do this, or the last fragments of rain-clouds, becoming 
white as they disapiioar, so that the bine \» never fir- 
riifjkd by the cloud, bnt only paled and broken with pure 
wliitf), the purest white which tlie sky ever shows. Thus 
we have a melting and palpitating color, never the same 
for two inches together, deepening and broadening here 
and there into intensity of perfect azure, then drifted auil 
dying away through every tone of pure pale sky, into this 
anow white of the filmy cloud Over this roll the deter- 
mined edges of the mn clouds, throwing it all fai- baeV, 
as a retired scene, into the upper sky. Of this effect tho 
I <a. Abemw of ''hi masters, as far as I remember, have 
SSta^Sffb" SS tiiken no cognizance whatsoever; all with 
"■**"■ them is, as we partially noticed before, 

either white cloud or pure blue : they have no notion of 
any double-dealing or middle, measures. They bore a 
hole in the sky, and let you up into a pool of deep, stag- 
nant blue, marked off by the clear round edges of imper- 
turbable, impenetrable cloud on all sides — beautiful in 
positive color, but totally destitute of that exquisite 
gradation and change, that fleeting, panting, hesitating 
effort, with which the first glance of the natural sky is 
shed through the turbulence of the earth-storm. 

They have some excuse, however, for not attempting 
this, in the nature of their material, as one accidental 
dash of the brush with water-color on a piece of wet or 
damp paper, will come nearer the truth and transpar- 
ency of this rain-blue than the labor of a day in oils ; 
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and the purity and felicity of some of the careless, melt- 
ing, water-color skies of Cox and Tayler may well make 
us fastidious in all effects of this kind. It 

. , 1 • i 1 1 • £ Try ' **• Success of 

18, however, only in the cu'awmffs of lumer our water -color 

i 1 * 1 AT • ^ J. J. artlrtH in its ren- 

that we have this perfect transpai-ency deriuK. uae of it 

1 ... « 1 1 • • • X* by Turner. 

and variation of blue, given m association 
with the perfection of considered form. In Tayler and 
Cox the forms are always partially accidental and uncon- 
sidered, often essentially bad, and always incomplete ; in 
Turner the dash of the brush is as completely under the 
rule of thought and feeling as its slowest line ; all that 
it does is perfect, and could not be altered, even in a 
hairbreadth, without injury ; in addition to this, iieculiar 
management and execution are used in obtaining qual- 
ity in the color itself, totally diflferent from the manipu- 
lation of any other artist ; and none, who have ever spent 
so much as one hour of their lives over his di-awing, can 
forget those dim passages of dreamy blue, baiTed and 
severed with a thousand delicate and soft and snowy 
forms, which, gleaming in their patience of hope be- 
tween the troubled rushing of the racked eai'th-cloud, 
melt farther and farther back into the height of heaven, 
until the eye is bewildered and the heart lost in the in- 
tensity of their x^eaco. I do not say that this is beauti- 
ful — I do not say it is ideal, nor refined — I only ask you 
to watch for the first oi^ening of the clouds after the next 
south rain, and tell me if it be not true ? 

The Gosport affords us an instance more exquisite 
even than the passage above named in the Coventry, of 
the use of this melting and dewy blue, ac- § 26. ExprcsHJcm 
companied by two distances of rain-cloud, SfS^o^rt 2Sd 
one towering over the horizon, seen blue **^^®' ^°'^' 
with excessive distance through crystal atmosphere ; the 
other breaking overhead^ in the warm, sulphurous frag- 
ments of spray, whose loose and shattering transparency, 
being the most essential chiiracteristic of the near rain- 
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cloud, is precisely that wliich tbe old masters are sure 
to contradict. Look, for instance, at the wreaths of 
cloud ? in tLo Dido and iEneas of Gaspar Poussin, with 
their unpleasant odges cut as hard and solid and opaque 
and smooth as thick black palut can mako 

■ ». ConlnBtod ,, ,, . ., , ., 

Willi owiiiiri*ocuK them, roUed up over cue another like a 
ibo D t a u nod dirty sail badly reefed -. or lo«k at the 

agreeablo transpaiency and variety of the 
cloud-edge where it cuts the Mountain in N. Pouasin'3 
Phoeion, and coinpaio this with the «Teaths whit'li float 
across the precipice in the secontl ngiiette in Ciimpl>ell, 
cor wliidi gather Bzonnd tiie Ben Jjoaond, the irtdte nin 
gleaming beqpaih theii dank tannqMimit ahadanrat or 
iHiuh drift lip along the flaaka of tiie wooded lulls, eallfld 
from the riTsr by the moming light, in ttie OaUiaiiip- 
ton ; or irhjoh idimd the crags of Soowdon in the Idan- 
beria, or melt along the Gnmbeiland hills, while Tinner 
leads us across the sands of Moraoambe Be^. THus last 
drawing deaervea eepemal notioe ; it is of an ersning in 
spring, when the sonth rain has ceased at sanaei, and 
throngh the lolled and golden air, the oonfoaed and &n- 
tastic mists float up along the hollows of the mountains, 
white and pure, the resurrection in spirit of the new- 
fallen rain, catching shadows from the precipices, and 
mocking the dark peaks with their own mountain-like 
but melting forms till the solid mountains seem in mo- 
tion like those waves of cloud, emerging and vanishing 
as the weak wind passes by their summits ; while the 
blue, level night advances along the sea, and tho surging 
breakers leap up to catch the last light from the path of 
the sunset. 

I need not, however, insist upon Turner's peculiar 
power of rendering misl, and all those passages of 

intermediate mystery, between earth and 
powor r^'raodei^ air, when the mountain is melting into the 
iDginiit. cloud, or the horizon into the twilight; 
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because his supremacy in these points is altogether un- 
disputed, except by persons to whom it would be impos- 
sible to prove anything which did not fall under the 
form of a Rule of Three. Nothing is more natural than 
that the studied form and color of this great artist 
should be little understood, because they require for the 
full perception of their meaning and truth, such knowl- 
edge and such time as not one in a thousand possesses, 
or can bestow ; but yet the truth of them for that very 
reason is capable of demonstration, and there is hope of 
our being able to make it in some degree felt and com- 
prehended even by those to whom it is now a dead letter, 
or an oflfence. But the aerial and misty effects of land- 
scape, being matters of which the eye jm. hib effects of 
should be simply cognizant, and without ef - S^i/not at'SS^Si 
fort of thought, as it is of light, must, where S?n S^SS^ bi elf- 
they are exquisitely rendered, either be Sat'uSfnTaJSS 
felt at once, or prove that degree of blind- *>«'^^'- 
ness and bluntness in the feelings of the observer which 
there is little hope of ever conquering. Of course for 
persons who have never seen in their lives a cloud van- 
ishing on a mountain-side, and whose conceptions of 
mist or vapor are limited to ambiguous outlines of sjiec- 
tral hackney-coaches and bodiless lamp-posts, discerned 
through a brown combination of sulphur, soot, and gas- 
light, there is yet some hope ; we cannot, indeed, tell 
them what the morning mist is like in mountain air, but 
far be it from us to tell them that they are incapable of 
feeling its beauty if they will seek it for themselves. But 
if you have ever in your life had one opportunity, with 
your eyes and heart open, of seeing the dew rise from a 
hill-pasture, or the storm gather on a sea-cliff, and if you 
have yet no feeling for the glorious passages of mingled 
earth and heaven which Turner calls up before 3'^ou into 
breathing, tangible being, there is indeed no hope for 
your apathy — art will never touch you, nor nature inform. 



r 

T, pass 
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It would be utterly abstud, among the iimumeralile 
pa8B8gt« of this kind given throughout hit* works, to 
point to one as more characteristic or more 
perfect than another. The Simmer Lake, 
neiir Askrig-, for expreBsiou of mist pervaded with suu 
liffht, — the Lake Lucerne, a, recent and unengraved draw- 
ing, for the recession of near mountain form, not into 
(Lirk, but into luun'ituu^ cloutl, the most difficult thing to 
do in art, — the Harlech, for expression of tho same phe- 
nomena, shown over vast spaces in distant ranges of hills, 
the Ehrenbreitstein, a recent drawing, for expression of 
mist, rising from the surface of water at sunset,— and, 
finally, the glorious Oberwesel and Nemi," for piissages 
of all united, may, however, be named, as noble instances, 
though in naming five works I insnlt five hundred. 

One word respecting Turner's more violent storms, for 

we have hitherto been speaking only of the softer rain 

TnrniB' clouds, associated with gusty tempest, Imt 

now rioiBni rf- not of the thundercloud and the whirl- 

feclH of tempwl . , t» ji ^ ■ - i - i 

wcnetvrnndcnd wuid. IS theiv. be auy one pomt in which 
engravers disgrace themselves more than 
in another, it is in their rendering of dark and furious 
storm. It appears to be ntterly impossible to force it 
into their heads, that Ein artist does vol leave his color 
with a sharp edge and an angular form by accident, or 
that they may have the pleasure of altering it and im- 
proving upon it; and equally impossible to persuade 
them that energy and gloom mav in some 

ISl. Genersl eye- . , f-' .■,..,,. 

tern of laadBc^w circumstauces be arrived at without any 
extraordinary expenditure of inlr . I am 
aware of no engraver of the present day whose ideas of a 
storm-cloud are not comprised under two heads, round- 
ness and blackness ; and, indeed, their general principles 
of translation (as may be distinctly gathered from their 
larger works) are the following : 1. Where the drawing is 
■ In the possessjoii of B. Q. Windua, Esq., of Toltenlitun. 
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gray, make the paper black. 2. Where the drawing is 
white, cover the page with zigzag lines. 3. Where the 
drawing has particularly tender tones, cross-hatch them. 
4. Where any outline is i>articularly angular, make it 
round. 6. Where there are vertical reflections in water, 
express them with very distinct horizontal lines. 6. 
Where there is a passage of particular simplicity, treat 
it in sections. 7. WTiere there is anything intentionally 
concealed, make it out. Yet, in spite of the necessity 
which all engravers impose upon themselves, of rigidly 
observing this code of general laws, it is diflicult to con- 
ceive how such pieces of work as the plates of Stone- 
henge and Winchelsea, can ever have been presented to 
the public, as in any way resembling, or possessing even 
the most fanciful relation to the Turner gsa. The storm in 
drawings of the same subjects. The orig- ***^ Stonchcnge. 
inal of the Stonehenge is perhaps the standard of storm- 
drawing, both for the overwhelming power and gigantic 
proportions and spaces of its cloud-fonns, and for the 
tremendous qualities of limd and sulphurous colors 
which are gained in them. All its forms are marked* 
with violent angles, as if the whole muscular energy — 
so to sx^eak — of the cloud, were writhing in every fold, 
and their fantastic and fiery volumes have a peculiar 
hon-or — an awful life — shadowed out in their strange, 
swift, fearful outlines, which oppress the mind more than 
even the threatening of their gigantic gloom. The white 
lightning, not as it is drawn by less observant or less 
cai)able painters, in zigzag fortifications, but in its o^vn 
dreadful irregularity of streaming fire, is brought down, 
not merely over the dark clouds, but through the full 
light of an illumined opening to the blue, which yet can- 
not abate the brilliancy of its white line ; and the track 
of the last flash along the ground is fearfidly marked by 
the dog howling over the fallen shepherd, and the ewe 
pressing her head upon the body of her dead laml). 




lave not space, however, to enter into (-xainmatioQ 
unera (itorm -drawing ; I con only ivaxu tlit; public 
i«<!n(irii] against supposing that its eflect is ever 
u°'^™ rendered bj' enfirravers. The great prin«i- 
"7i.> ^'l V^'-^ of Turner are angular outline, vaiitoess 
""^ and energy of form, infinity of firadtitiaa, 

lepth without blackness. The great principles of 
iigravers {vide PBeshun, in Kogers's Italy, and th* 
'henge, ftlx)ve alluded to) are roiinded outline, no 
jii ' ' ' . — I iJity of strength, ivnd black- 
ness without deptn. 

I have scarcely, I see, on refemng to wliat I have 
ft-ritten, safBciently insisted on Turner's rendering of the 
[Tiiny frhu/i; whether in distances, admitting or conceal- 
ing more or less of the extended plain, as in the Wat«r- 
oo, and Richmond (with the girl and dog in the fore- 
ground), or as in the Dunstaffnage, Gleucoe. Ht. Michael's 
Mount, and Slave-ship, not reaching the earth, Imt sna- 
pended in waving and twisted lines from tJie darkneaa 
of the zenith. But I have no time for farther develop- 
ment of particular points: I must defer discission of 
■ M. KoMpfinim. them until we take up each picture to be 
uonrfihflKsti™. viewed ag ^ whole; for the ilivision of th« 
sky which I have been obliged to make, in order to ren- 
der fully understood the peculiarities of character in the 
separate cloud regions, prevents my speaking of any one 
work with justice to its concentration of various truth. 
Be it always remembered that we pretend not, at present, 
to give any account or idea of the sum of the works of 
any painter, much less of the universality of Turner's; 
but only to explain in what real truth, t\a far as it is 
explicable, consists, and to illustrate it by those pictures 
in which it most distinctly occurs, or from which it is 
most visibly absent. And it will only be in the full and 
separate discussion of individual works, when we are 
acquainted also with what is beautiful, that we shall be 
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completely able to prove or disprove the presence of the 
truth of nature. 

The conclusion, then, to which we are led by our 
present examination of the truth of clouds, is, that the 
old masters attempted the representation of only one 
among: the thousands of their systems of scenery, and 
were altogether false in the little they attempted ; while 
we can find records in modem art of every form or phe- 
nomenon of the heavens, from the highest film that 
glorifies the ether to the wildest vapor that darkens the 
dust, and in all these records we find the most clear 
language and close thought, firm words, and true mes- 
sage, unstinted fulness and unfailing faith. 

And indeed it is difficult for us to conceive how, even 
without such laborious investigation as we have gone 
through, any person can go to nature for ^ ^ B^odtch of a 
a single day or hour, when she is really few of the skies 

. of nature, taken 

at work in any of her nobler spheres of aea whole, com- 
action, and yet retain respect for the old works of Tamer 
masters; finding, as find he will, that every masters. Mom- 

1.1. . •] i 1 f ^ on the plains. 

scene which rises, rests, or departs before 
him, bears with it a thousand glories of which there is 
not one shadow, one image, one trace or line, in any of 
their works; but which will illustrate to him, at every 
new instant, some passage which he had not before 
understood in the high works of modem art. Stand 
upon the peak of some isolated mountain at daybreak, 
when the night mists first rise from off the plains, and 
watch their white and lake-Kke fields as they fioat in level 
bays and winding gulfs about the islanded summits of 
the lower hills, untouched yet by more than dawn, colder 
and more quiet than a windless sea under the moon of 
midnight; watch when the first sunbeam is sent upon the 
silver channels, how the foam of their undulating surface 
parts and passes away ; and down imder their depths, the 
glittering city and green pasture lie like Atlantis, be> 

25 
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tween the wliite paths of winflinfr rivers : the t1iike» of 
light falling: every moment faster and broader amon^ Iht,- 
starry spires, 88 the wreathed surges break and vanish 
above them, and the confused crests and ridges of thu 
dark hills shorten their gray shadows upon the plain. 
I u. Noon with Hf^ Clande given this^ Wait a little 
BBthering NorawL longer, and you shall see those scattered 
mists rallying in the rarines, and floating up toward 
the winding valleys, till they eoueh iii quiet 
idescent with the morning light," npon the 
I the higher hills, whose leagues of mfunsy 
anadation will mdi back and back into tiiat xobe of 
mAtearial li^rfat, until tiray Cade amy, loal in its lustre, to 
j^ipear again above, in tiu. aerene hearen, like a iriH 
bright, impoaaihLe dream, toondatioafeaa and inafrnmii 
ble, their Tcay baaea yaiaaluag in tiie mgabatantial and 
mocking blue of tiw deep lake belonr.f Has OUsde 
giren this? Wait yet a litUelongnr, and ytra aliall aaa 
those mists gather theniaelTOS info vhito towera^ and 
stand like fortreasee along tiie pnHn(Hit(a!ieSk maa^y and 
motionlaas, only piled with every instant higfao- and 
higher into the sky,t and casting longer shadows athwart 
the rocks ; and out of the pale blue of the horizon yon 
will see forming and advancing a troop of narrow, dark, 
pointed vapor8,§ which will cover the sky, inch by inch, 
with their gray network, and take the light off the land- 
scape with an eclipse which wilt stop the singing of the 
birds and the motion of the leaves together ; and ihen 

* I have ofteD seen the whtte, thin, morning cloud, edged with the 
seven colors of the prism. I axa not awnre of the cause of this phe- 
nomenon, for it takes place not when we stand with our backs to the 
sun, but in clouds near the sun Itself, irregularly and over indefinite 
spaces, sometimes taking place in the body of the cloud. The colon 
are distinct and vivid, but have a kind of metallic lustre upon them. 

f Lake Lucerne. 

JSt. Maurice (RogeTs's Italy). 

g Vignette, the Great Su Bernard. 
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you will see horizontal bars of black shadow forming 
under them, and lurid wreaths create themselves, you 
know not how, along the shoulders of the hills; you 
never see them form, but when you look back to a place 
which was clear an instant ago, there is a cloud on it, 
hanging by the precipices, as a hawk pauses over his 
prey.* Has Claude given this ? And then you will hear 
the sudden rush of the awakened wind, and you will see 
those watch-towers of vapor swept away from their foun- 
dations, and waving curtains of opaque rain let down to 
the valleys, swinging from the burdened clouds in black, 
bending fringes,t or pacing in pale columns along the 
lake level, grazing its surface into foam ^^^ 

as they go. And then, as the sun sinks, tempeet. serene 
you shall see the storm drift for an instant 
from off the hills, leaving their broad sides smoking, 
and loaded yet with snow-white torn, steam-like rags of 
capricious vapor, now gone, now gathered again ;| while 
the smouldering sim, seeming not far away, but burning 
like a red-hot ball beside you, and as if you could reach 
it, plunges through the rushing wind and rolling cloud 
with headlong fall, as if it meant to rise no more, dyeing 
all the air about it with blood.§ Has Claude given this? 
And then you shall hear the fainting tempest die in the 
hollow of the night, and you shall see a green halo kind- 
ling on the summit of the eastern hills, || brighter — 
brighter yet, till the large white circle of the slow moon 
is lifted up among the barred clouds,1f step by step, line 
by line ; star after star she quenches with her kindling 
light, setting in their stead an army of pale, penetrable, 

♦ Vignette of the Andes, 
f St. Michael's Mount — England series. 

X Illustration to the Antiquary. Gk)ldeau, a recent drawing of the 
highest order, 
g Vignette to Campbell's Last Man. 
I Caerlaverock. 1[ St. Denis. 
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rieecy -nreatbs in the heaven, to give light upbn the 
earth, which move together, hand in hand, company by 
company, troop by troop, so rue««ured in their unity of 
motion, that the whole heaven seems to roll with them, 
and the earth to reel under them. Ask Claude, or his 
iM. AudiDariH brethren, for that. And then wait yet for 
on tiie Aipi. pjjg hour, until the east a^ain becomes 

purple,* and the hea^'in^^ mountains, rolling against it in 
darkness, like waves of a wild sea, are drowned one by 
one in the glory of it.s burning: watch the white glacier* 
blaze in their winiliug paths about th« mountaLus, liko 
mighty serpents with acales of fire; watch the columnar 
peaks of solitary snow, kindling downwards, chasm by 
chasm, eatrh in itself a new morning ; their long ava- 
lanches cast down in keen streams brighter than the 
lightning, sending each his tribute of driven snow, like- 
altar-smoke, up to thp heaven i the rose-light of thetir 
silent domes flushing that heaven about them and above 
them, piercing with purer light through its iniri>le linea 
of lifted cloud, casting a new glory on every wreath aa 
it passes by, until the whole heaven — one scarlet canopy, 
— is interwoven with a roof of waving flame, and tossing, 
vault beyond vault, as with the drifted wings of many 
companies of angels; and then, when you can look no 
more for gladness, and when you are bowed down with 
fear and love of the M^er and Doer of this, tell me who 
has best delivered this His message unto men ! 
* Alps at Daybreak (Rogers's Poems :} Delphi, and various vignettes. 



CHAPTEE V. 

EFEEC5T8 OF LIGHT RENDERED BY MODERN ART. 

I HAVE before given my reasons (Sect. 11. Chap, m.) 
for not wishing at present to enter upon the discussion 
of particular effects of light. Not only are we incapable 
of rightly viewing them, or reasoning upon ^^ 

them, until we are acquainted with the mer^y.atpr^ent, 
principles of the beautiful; but, as I dis- examining the 

7. .1 1. .. -I ii» • n J particular effects 

tinctly limited myself, in the present por- of light rendered 
tion of the work, to the examination of ^ "' 
general truths, it would be out of place to take cogni- 
zance of the particular phases of light, even if it were 
possible to do so, before we have some more definite 
knowledge of the material objects which they illustrate. 
I shall therefore, at present, merely set down a rough 
catalogue of the effects of light at different hours of the 
day, which Turner has represented : naming a picture or 
two, as an example of each, which we will hereafter take 
up one by one, and consider the physical science and the 
feeling together. And I do this, in the 

1 i i_ I • n i • T • 8 •• Hqpe« of the 

hope that, in the meantime, some admirer author for assist- 

• .« 11 . .ii 1 1 • 1 t 1 ance In the future 

of the old masters will be kind enough to investigation of 
select from the works of any one of them, ™* 
a series of examples of the same effects, and to give me 
a reference to the pictures, so that I maybe able to com- 
pare each with each ; for, as my limited knowledge of 
the works of Claude or Poussin does not supply me with 
the requisite variety of effect, I shall be grateful for 
assistance. 



' followiDg list, of course, does not name the htrn- 

1 part of the effects of light giveu by Turner: it 

names those which are distinctly and markedly 

ate from each other, and representative each of an 

doss. Ten or twelve examples, often many mure, 

. be given of each ; every one of which would dia- 

the effects of the same hour and light, modiHed 

fferent circnmstances of weather, situation, and 

:ter of objects subjected to them, and especitUly 

-„-' ™nnn«e">i"* nf <■>"> otT. . \y^{ {{ y.]]\ ]^ generally 

Bumcient tor our pmpose to examine thoroughly one 

good example of each. 

The pretixed letters express the direction of the light. 
F. front light (the snn in the centre, or near the top of 
the picture ;) L. lateral light, the sun out of the jjictur* 
on the right or left of the spectator ; L. F, the light 
partly lateral, partly fronting the spectator, as when he 
is looking south, with the sim in the south-west : L. B. 
light partly lateral, partly behind the spectator, as when 
he is looking north, with the sun in the south-west. 



MORNINQ. 

, ..An hour before suDriBe In winter. 

Violent storm, with nia, on the 

sea. Ltgbt-houBes seen through it. 
. . .An hour before sunrise. Serene sky, 

with light clouds. Dawn in the 

distance. 
. . .Ten minutes before sunrise. Violent 

storm. Toroliliglit. 
. ..Sunrige. 8un only half above the 

horizon. Clear akj, with light 

cirri. 
...Sun just disengaged from horizon. 

Misty, with light cirri. 
, . .Sun a quarter of an hour risen. Sky 

covered with scarlet clouds. 



Lowenoffe, Suffolk. 



Powey Harbor. 
Vignette to Human Life. 

Alps at Daybreak. 
Castle npnor. 
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NAMES OF PIOrUBIS. 

Orford, Suffolk. 



Skiddaw. 



XTISCTB. 

L.P... Serene sky. Sun emerging from a 

bank of cloud on horizon, a quar- 
ter of an hour risen. 
L.F. ..Same liour. Light mists in flakes 

on hillsides. Clear air. 
L.F.. .Light fly ing rain-clouds gathering in ! Oakhampton. 

valleys. Same hour. 
L. 6. ..Same hour. A night storm* rising Lake of Qeneya. 

off the mountains. Dead calm. 
L.....Sun half an hour risen. Cloudless Beaugency. 

sky. 
L. . . . . Same hour. Light mists lying in the Kirby Lonsdale. 

valleys. 
F Same hour. Bright cirrL Sun dimly 

seen through battle smoke, with 

conflagration. 
L.....Sun an hour risen. Cloudless and 

clear. 



Hohenlinden. 



Buckfastleigh. 



NOON AND AFTERNOON. 

Corinth. 



L.B... Midday. Dead calm, with heat. 

Cloudless. 
L. . . . . Same hour. Serene and bright, with 

streaky clouds. 
L Same hour. Serene, with multitudes 

of the high cirrus. 
L Bright sun, with light wind and 

clouds. 
P. Two o'clock. Clouds gathering for 

rain, with heat 
F Rain beginning with light clouds and 

wind. 

L Soft rain, with heat. 

L.F. . .Great heat Thunder gathering. 
L Thunder breaking down, after in- 
tense heat, with furious wind. 

L Violent rain and wind, but cool. 

L.F.. .Furious storm, with thunder. 

L.B.. .Thunder retirinfir, with rainbow. 
Dead calm, with heat 



Lantern at St Cloud. 

Shylock, and other Yen- 
ices. 
Richmond, Middlesex. 

Warwick. Blenheim. 

Piacenza. 

Caldron Snout Fall. 

Malvern. 

Winchelsea. 

Llamberis, Coventry, <S^ 
Stonehenge, Pffistum, &c. 

Nottingham. 





H EFFECTS OF ^^^M 




wtncit. 


..»» or ncTin»..^^H 




bout three o'clock, summer. Air 


Blvn. ^H 




very cool and clear. Exhausted 


H 




tbunder-clouds lovr on bills. 


" 




Carew Cutle. 




clouds, after rain. 




I. ...Afternoon, rery clear, after rain. A 


SaltMh. 


i 


tew clouds stlU on horizon. Dead 




calm. 




L.. 




Mercury and Argva, 




heat. 

EVENING. 


Oberwesel. NemL 


h...../ 


n hour before sunset. Cloudless. 


TrematoQ Caatle. 1 


P Half an liour before aunaet. Liglil 


LflkeAlbano. Florence. 




clouds. Jliaty air. 




F.....Wiihinaquftrterof anhourof aun- 


DftlerHoraQuleti. 




•M. amnng. ugmoiTn. 




L.F...TenininiitMlMfonianMt. QaUe 


DuAuB. 




ckndkM. 






BdoaoBftVooiM. Om- 






Mp. 


F.....Ffn mtnntM Iwftan nmoL B^ 


Itoonlra. N«polM>. 




oorerad wttk mnmlMd dnL 




L.B...Same honr. SersDe Aj. FaU 


KenilwMtli. 




moon rising. 




F. . . . .Sun setUng. Detached light cirri 


Amboiso. 




and clear air. 




L Samehour. Cloudless. Newmoon. 


Troyes. 


L.F...Same hour. Heavy stonn clouds. 


First vignette. Pleas- 






ures of Memory. 




Caudebec. 




clouds. New moon setting. 




L.B...a 


un five minutes set. Strong twi- 






light, with storm clouds. Pull 


Assos. 




moonrise. 




L.B...SBni[! hour. Serene, trith light 


Montjan. 




clouds. 




L.6...Sameliour. Serene. Newmoon. 


Pyramid of Caiua Ces- 






tius. 


L.B. . .Sun B quarterof an hourset. Cloud- 


Chateau de Blois. 
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EFJTKOTB. 

L.F. . .Sun half an hour set. Light cirri. 
F Same hour. Dead calm at sea. New 

moon and evening star. 
F.....Sun three-quarters of an hour set. 

Moon struggling through storm 

clouds, over heavy sea. 

NIGHT. 

F An hour after sunset. No moon. 

Torchlight. 

F. . . . Same hour. Moon rising. Fire 
from furnaces. 

L.F. . . Same hour, with storm clouds. Moon 
rising. 

L Same hour, with light of rockets and 

fire. 

F Midnight. Moonless, with light- 
houses. 
Same hour, with fire-light 

F. . . . .Ditto. Full moon. Clear air, with 
delicate clouds. Light-houses. 

F Ditto, with conflagration, battle 

smoke, and storm. 

F..... Ditto. Moonlight through mist 

Buildings illuminated in interior. 

F. Ditto. Full moon with halo. Light 

rain-clouds. 

F. . . . .Full moon. Perfectly serene. Sky 

covered with white cirri. 



KAMCB or nOTUBIS. 

Clairmont 
Cowes. 

Folkestone. 



St Julien. Tours. 

Dudley. 

Nantes. 

Juliet and her Nurse. 

Calais. 

Burning of Parliament 

Houses. 
Towers of the Hev6. 

Waterloo. 

Vignette, St Herbert's 

Isle. 
St. Denis. 

Alnwick. Vignette of Ri- 
alto, & Bridge of Sighs. 



I 



I •• <. 



• ' 




^ 
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